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The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warnifig Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” dc. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE LONE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 
Plot on thy little hour, and skein on skein, 
Weave the vain mesh, in which thy subtle soul 
Broods on its venom!’ Lo, behind, before, 
Around thee like an armament of cloud 
The black Fate labours onward! Bulwer, 
HERE was not a pleasant expression on*the hand- 
ne face of the keeper, Gidley, as he looked up from 
yard in the rear of the lone house on Cross-road 
, oward the crescent moon, floating like a skiff in 
dark blue sky. 
he laughter without the walls ringing in his ears 
per him that he had been mae the victim of a 
on he could have little question as to who. had 
nt 


one but the skittish Ruth could have ventured 
a impertinence, and he felt more angry and 
" than such a philosopher ought possibly to 
* One. But then the philosopher was very deeply 
~ - oe deeply jealous, and under those 
fi bo excusable. a little strength of feeling 
’ ie heartless jade!” he muttered ; “I'm a fool to 
ues an I don’t—I won’t care for her! She 
i won) more than @ pet dog, only fit to tease 
me nt I've always said these pooty crechurs 
be ivy it to be left alone. A man’s worse nor a fool 
at — and led away by em. Worse nora 
" ea times, he is. And I, toknow this, and 
Se lauela her about like a pet lamb, on’y to be 
hi. There sock for my pains! It serves me 
ive ee ay jolly well right—but I'll never 
ught oy os And I'll never waste another 
t Over her, Not another, as long as I live!” 


0 his an . 
Tound = wa trumped about the little paved court 


the well—the Mystic Mirror, as 
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[PRISONER GIDLEY. OVERHEARS A CONSPIRACY. ] 


the wicked deceiver had called it—and returned to the 
door leading into the house, ever and anon, with some 
vague notion that he could kick in its massive panels. 
This only resulted in the aching of his toes; for the 
door was impregnable. Beside the door there was a 
window, protected with heavy wooden shutters, and 
toward this he next directed his attention ; but with a 
like’ unsatisfactory result. The shutters were put 
there for the express purpose of keeping out desperate 
intruders, and Gidley had little chance of making any 
impression upon them. 

Quitting the window, he re-commenced tramping 
round and round the well, the source of all his trouble, 
and while doing so he came to the conclusion that 
there was no help for him, but in scaling the walls. 
He was smart and active, but inclined rather to a 
thick-set, brawny figare, than to the light, agile con- 
formation adapted to climbing. So he looked at the 
high, smooth wallstwice before attempting to ‘‘swarm” 
up their perpendicular sides, and then shook his head 
with a mournful conviction that it was his fate to 
remain & prisoner till morning, if not longer, seeing 
that the lone house was as little frequented by day as 
by night. 

Of his ultimate release he had little fear. He did 
not think so poorly of Ruth as to believe that she 
would leave him there to suffer from hunger or thirst, 
or any similar result incidental to his position. Clearly, 
his incarceration was a joke ; but it requires a man to 
have a keen appreciation of the humour of walking 
round and round a well all night, or until it pleases 
somebody to come and set him free. 

Very angry, with a dark cloud on his brow, and a 
savage glare in the eyes that looked up toward the 
crescent moon, as it rose momentarily higher and 
higher, Gidley was venting his feelings in suppressed 
invectives, when he became conscious of the rustle of 
a woman’s dress close at hand. It sounded so clearly 
that it might have beenin the court-yard, and he 
turned sharply round, expecting to encounter the face 
of his tormentor. It was, however, in vain that he 
turned ; no one was there. Surprised, he drew near 
to the door and listened. All within the house was 
quiet as the grave. 
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“Tt was my fancy,” he thought. 

And as he thought so the sound came again. 

A distant silken rustle, such as a woman's trailing 
dress wowld make in passing over loose stones or 
stubbly grass. 

“Tis she!” he thought. “’Tis Ruth. She has 
come to enjoy her joke. She thinks I will call out 
and entreat to be set free. I'll lay down and starve 
here before I utter a sound!” 

In this mood he remained silent, listening, and still 
listening as the sound continued at intervals, ceasing 
and re-commencing as the wearer of the dress stood 
still or moved from place to place. 

Presently, to his intense surprise, a piteous moan 
broke the profound silence of the night. It was followed 
by a faint exclamation, uttered in ® woman's voice. 

“God help me! What shallI do! What shall I 
do?” sounded distinctly in his ears. 

It was not Ruth that gave expression to that piteous, 
wailing cry. 

And if not Ruth, who then ? 

He had hardly time to put the question to himself 
before a second sound arrested his attention. It was 
that of an approaching footstep, not loud, because the 
fresh turf of the hill subdued it, but quite audible in 
the still night. 

The step was that of a man. 

Something between a groan andacry escaped the 
lips which had before spoken as the individual ap- 
proached, and Gidley felt his curiosity excited to the 
highest pitch as to what would follow. 

The man rapidly drew near, and came up close to 
the wall behind which Gidley listened, before he 
spoke. Then he said: 

“You are here? Good. You received my note?” 

“ Yes.” 

Both voices were familiar to Gidley. Tora second 
he could not tell where he had heard them. Then it 
suddenly occurred to him. The man’s voice was that 
of the hated Tofts, who had awakened the jealous 
storm in the keeper’s breast by his attentions to Ruth ; 
and in the woman's foreign accents he recognized 
those of Juanita, the doctor’s wife. 

Intense and passionate indiguation almost deafened 
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674 
the jealous prigonér fora sedénd of{so. ‘Then lie lis- 
tened with ravenous ears to what followed. 

“ You have complied with my request?” Tofts asked 
with feverish impatience. ; 

“No, sir,” said the senorita, with suppressed indig- 
nation. “TI have not. I shall not.” 

“Jove!” was the reply. “Yow are determined. You 
refuse what I ask and yet you have come ?” 

“Yes, I havecome,” said Juanita, “ but only to tell 
you that I ani not your slave. “I am “not to do“your™ 
bidding like a child. I am not prepared to rob and 
plunder my husband at command. You had already 
presumed upon my favour, but this your last note was 
too imperative, too insolent. It has awakened me to 
a sense of my folly, my indiscretion ; it has made me 
resolve to adopt the only right course open to me. 
From this night I must decline to receive your atten- 
tions. In a word—we must, be 4 

She spoke very fast, ag if she had learned the 
speech by heart and was,afraid her courage would fail 
her before she tad given utterance to it. Toward the 
end her voite rose, and grew tearful; both signs of 
strong excitement. 

Tofts listened with marked complacency. 

“You speak like a very passionate and very inex- 
perienced woman,” he replied. ‘“ Excuse me, Juanita, 
I am a man of the world, aad have had a good deal of 
experience of women and theit ways, enough to war- 
rant m6 fiy @peaking with confidence on this point. 
You have justimade a discovery which all women who 
behave as youPhave done mak6) sooner or later, and 
with pretty m 


ing under. "You? t that when s woman 
compromises he’ a you done, nga matt 
neck under the heellef a in. the of a 


lover.’ 


Juanita, fiercely. 

“Ts it?” snceréd the other, “ You thinkso, do you? 
You think it fg’as easy to say ‘we.will be ; 
as it was to say’*let us be friends.’ child! There: 
is all the ce in the the two 
things—ae<you will find.” ‘. 

“I repeat,” said the senorita, firmly, “TI have not 
compromised myself, 
limits of what is right and proper. 
band’s friend—he brings: you to my house— 
you hospitably———” , 

“Yes, so hospitably that’ during my stay at the 
Manor House you share my walks and bestowon 
me such marks of your consideration as lovers most 
yrize.” 

' “T do not understand ?” 

“ No 2” 

“Indeed I do not.” 

‘Let me explain then. You remember the walk in 
the woods when you gave measa mark of your esteem 
one of the gloves from your hand “ 

“T never gave it you,” cried the terrified woman, 

“ At least—I have it.” 

* But it means nothing. 
or—or—stolen,” 

“Tt might; only it fortunately happens. that there 
was a witness to that interview who heard all that 
passed, who saw the glove given to me, and to whose 
hands | delivered it for safe custody, with instructions 
to note the day and hour, before you had quitted the 

ark.” 
ar It is not true,” exclaimed Juanita, “ or if itis, you 
—you are a monster !” 

“That is not the question. 
the evidence. Now, let us go a step further. You re- 
member Doriani’s patient, Claudia Guiver? You 
were a little, just a little jealous of her, if I remember 
rightly. So L[ gathered during the charming little 
interview with which you favoured me during the 
doctor’s absence.” 


You.are my hus- 
T receive 





It might have been found, 


I have the glove, and 


“It was not I who sought your society,” the 
woman said. ‘You called. I could n~tehow you the 
door.” 


“You had no inclination to do so,” Tofts sneered. 
“Tt was a deliciousinterview. I enjoyed it immensely. 
So did you; but ti.ere was this difference between us 
—you had an eye to pleasure only, while I made plea- 
sure subservient to business. I always do so. It’s my 
way.’ 

“You spoke to me of love—out of the depths of 
your false heart you spoke to me, and I listened,” 
said Juanita. “i was wrong to listen. I own it, 

ut it could not place me in your power. It did 
“You forget,” said Tofts. 

“What?” 

“ That our conversation was not of love only.” 
“No. We spoke of the doctor-——” 

“ And of his patient.” 

“Yes; the woman by whose means you strove to 
work upon my jealous fears. But what of this?” 

“Much. You have forgotten Doriani’s messaze; 


Lig secret message designed for your perusal only ?” 


“No. 


same feelings that youare smart- |) 
: found-ou 


“It is false that Mhave compromised myself,” cried 


I have not gone. beyond the] 


“ On'the cohftrary—it is among mine.” 4 
“What! “Yowtook it? And for what:purpose?” 
“Simply because it is a link—just as the Jetter I 
jafterwards took from Doriani’s desk'is another link— 
in the chain of evidence by means of which I shall be 
able to prove your infidelity to Doriani’s satisfaction— 
or his:chagrin; just ast may happen” ~~ 
The eyes of the Spanish wife flashed fire. 
“T repeat it—you are a monster!” she cried. “I 
“have: given you" my heart; and this is “your™ return. 
I have been foolish, infatuated, wicked—and all for 
you—and you only me and threaten me With 
exposure. you are ved. Doriani loves me/ 
and trusts ‘m@. He. will never believe your at 
representatiovs. J. Willeonfess to him the truth, ce F 

he will take me to. his‘ heart and drive you from‘hig 
with blows.” : i. 


Cheney Tofts laughed. 
retty indeed, in theory,” he’ 


“ Very pretty ! 

pag * But Doriaut a jealous old husband with: 
@ pretty young wife, and I know what happens when’ 
such a man is put upon the scent of what he willge-. 
as his dishonour. Throwing a lighted mat 

into a powder-mine is a fool to it. No,no, Ju a, 
You have permitted your’ feelings to: the Ue 
of your discretion and you must the. go 
quences, Sorry to; pee to. inconvenients#y 
you must do what I hay tide. 

strong for you to make it, 








a wl . } 
pashe spokeand begamto. 


ie 2 Ping * quick f iittle 
—, ‘a footy "to and, ar 


tyberrified, Mud: irresol ute, all injone. 






+ “Will you? I think not.” 

aps—— ia 
“Then to a certainty,” Tofts imterrupted, “ your} 
husband willtarn you out of his house, and so creates 
@ seandah which you will never live down, i 
madam, allthis is. very fine, very heroic, 
virtuous, and! the rest. of it; but common sense} 
_points’ oat amuch cléarerand safer course, which 
‘think pwisdom of following. At 
me—what isit Task of you? Certain papers 
Doriani took from his patient Claudia Guiver on her 
death-bed at the irin at Nestleborough. - Those papers 
the doctor stole ?” 

“Stole? My husband—stole ?” 

“Yes. That is the word, There ‘is: no other. 
He stole them, and with the worst. possible: mbtive— 
that of turning them to Lis own profit,” 

‘But how did you learn this? Haw did. yowknow 
it?” Juanita asked. 

“What matters?” demanded her companion. 
“Enough that I do know: it, and. that those: papers 
must be mine, You can give them to me without 
compromising yourself. You know where they are 
kept, you have access to the keys of; the doctor’s'secret 
cabinet. Nothing is easier than that you should 
secure them for me for a few hours—only afew hours— 
at the expiration of which time I promise to restore 
them to you. Now, recollect, by this step you pre- 
serve your honour, your reputation, secure; the 
happiness of your busband and your own peace of 
mind remains undisturbed ; while if you refuase—but I 
needn't point out what, you will bring on your head 
by makiag me an enefny, You can foresee it well 
enough. i have lifted the mask sufficiently for you 
to see beneath it the face of a man who will not be 
trifled with.” 

He spoke sternly; his tone was almost brutal, and 
in the bitterness of her heart, Juanita felt that she 
hated him for making her his dupe and treating her 
with such contemptuous harshness. Her eyes glowed, 
her ears tingled, her bosom heaved as she listened; 
but she could not hide from herself that she was in 
this man's power, while at the same time the tempta~ 
tion to purchase silence, reputation, all that is dear 
to a woman, by the course’ he suggested, was very 
strong. Perhaps, it may be said, that her: pride 
rather than her principles, raised the strongest. barrier 
against her acceding to the proposal. ‘That urged 
her to resent it with indignation. That caused her 
to preserve a dead silence as the tempter ceased. It 

was, however, a better motive that prompted the in- 
quiry with which she at length broke the silence. 

“ Answer me one question,” she said, ina haughty 
tone. “ And truby, if it is in your powerito speak 
truly—will my husband suffer through the step you 
| are urging me to take ?” 





‘Me where I have fo, power of » 
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Piel him the AM 
“ N 3 om 
bad | <idioe him your letter/tauine, asking this ineifBo 
terview.” , j } 
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“T will make a clean breast. ofthis folly, and th " a 
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“You are certain? You dovnotidecelve me > 
“Why-should 2? Where“ woultbethe cain > 


Weert his loss, you will comply with my Teqiest,” 
“No!” it ea 

By the rustling of her dress it appeared to Gidley 
that the woman turned with aw indignant sweey ;, 


~"'hifte leave thetinsolont ra 


“You choose exposure and disgrace?” Tofts askag 
in a sardonic voice. 


~—“ Yes,” was the tremulous reply: 


“Good. You will think differently by to-morroy. 


Good night!"". 5. 
Good night!” echoed from faltering lips. 
Then: wed # momentary silence. It was ths 
which broke it. 


*"“ Stay,” she cried, in tones of anguish. “ For heaven's 
sake s ‘Tam weak. I ama coward. I dare yo 

Cruel, cruel, that you ‘are; you attack 
pnee, 1 an 
Doriani’s wife, and I—I fear him. (lam. a Wom, 
and my reputation. is more to me fhianomy life. | 


ou.” sida & 
mmowithat,” said Tofts, with a carless ,ir 
 Pthank you. Shall I escott you hom: 

( juani with biller | mania, at 

ran What you demand; but I can 

the\ degradation of receiving another 


* 


Wey parted. > 
natement and strong indignation 
lopfad done him a wrong only 
iat pflicted on Doriani, the in- 
Wiorgot his own ridiculous ayj 


/ the phlp 


in 
a tha 


romegg ry tee 


dre! ! ‘burst out, in the exuberance 
corm @ui@ contempt; “the reptile!” And 
d well two or three times at 
blood a-boilin’ to think of 
n should go and deliberately 
#Woman’s weakness—or say her 
d to his own ends like that! 
mpt her into a promise to do 
yrk,on a threat of exposing ani 
‘C0 oa a villain! And le 
uth ! ere, let me out! 
Tipe Woke in his wheel, Hall! 
ot meioWk somebody$ I'll expose him, or I'll die 
forit. Letme outti; Get me out!” 
Echo tooke ap —and passed them through 
















ed no friendly ear. 


highly‘ stil night. But ol gh the prisoner's cry was 
Ieuan ab ediaway in the woods and among 


‘the distant 
CHAPTER LL 
SHADOWS. 


There's not the meanest woman in the world, 
Nor she'l least could pre inal the world, 
I dared insult as’you insult me‘now. citen 
rovening, 
| ‘Docror Dorrant had himself made the opportu- 
nity which enabled his ‘wife to keep her appoiatmen! 
at the lone house on-Cross-road Hill. 

He was gone to Nestleborough: 

Of course the supposition was that he was atteni- 
ing patients, but in reality his object in setting ont for 
the neighbouring market town was not a profession 
one. It had to do with the events transpiring at tle 
Manor House. And if there was-one individual mo 
than another to whom it boded no good, that was te 
man who was rejoicing in the doctor's absence, from 
the opportunity it offered: him of exercising his power 
over the doctor's wife. he 

Having reached’ Nestleborough at dusk, Dorit 
proceeded direct to a low, poverty-stricken, ball 
finished street, and selecting one: door from abot 
twenty all alike, knocked at it with. his profession! 
silver-headed cane. 

The knocking, as is usual in such neighbourhools 
brought out, not the inmates of this particular hous, 
but those of all the housesiadjoining it. These—f0t 
the most part slatteraly women and bare-footed chil- 
dren—scrutinized the stranger with suspicious looks 
and then volunteered certain scrapsof useful inform 
tion. y 
“*T was no use his knocking there,” they informed 
the doctor, ‘less he»wanted the lodger.” 

He did want the lodger, ‘and -he told them s9. 

“Phen he should ha’ thumped. louder, for she We? 
a foreigner, and as deaf as.a post.” 

The notion that all foreigners deaf, and cannot 
hear what, in fact, they cannot understand, is, by th 
way, @ popular delusion. ; 

Doriani, obedient’ to the ‘public voice, knot 
again and louder, and this time with effect, for 8 
came a sound of footsteps in the house, and then the 
door was opened. 

A woman presented herself holding a lighted >" 
in her hand. ‘This she instinctively raised, so thst” 
rays might fall on the doctor, and in so doing she” 


candle 








tis among his papers. 


“No,” was the response. 





up her own face. 
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It was that of a person forty years of age, at the | 


gery least. She looked that, but she might have been 
tea years older, Avhard life had told upon her as 
nothing else will. Exposure to trying climates, in- 
sufficient nourishment, and incessant toil in those early 
years of life before the frame is fairly matured, had 
yendered her what she was—a fine woman in ruins. 
Under happier auspices, her tall figure would have been 
majestic, her angular bust round and beautiful. It 
was possible to see also that the face which confronted 
Doriani’s had in ‘it theelements of beauty, though it 
was now hard.and bony, with cord-like muscles in 
place of soft cheeks, and ‘a brown paper complexion. 
Elf-locks of tangled hair, black, with patches of white, 
hung over this ill-favoured visage ; but there was one 
feature in it which age, privation, exposure, and 
sorrow had battled against in vain. ; 
The eyes were black, lustrous, and full of volcanic 


re. 

aThey were the eyes of a queen set in the head of a 
easant. : 
, Directly they recognized Doriani they blazed up. 

“You know me?” said the doctor. 

“Yes, Too well—too well! Go! Leave me,” 

She would have shut the doar in his face, so strong 
was her loathing and detestation of the man who 
sought admission ; but Doriani was not to be dealt 
with after that fashion. He had come there with a 
purpose, and was not likely to be put off it by any show 
of dislike or animosity. 

“Tf you know me,” he said—“ and you should—you 
will be aware that'I have sought you out with a pur- 
pose, and that Iam not likely to relinquishit. Lead 
the way to your rooms. I will close the door.” 

“Not with my leave. You don’t enter this house 
with my leave,” cried the woman, in a foreign accent. 

“Get in, woman! ‘Would you have the neighbour- 
hood upon us ?” he retorted, angrily. 

At the samé time he seized her by the shoulders, and 
thrust her back into the house; then shut the door 
with @ crash, to the disgust of thecurious faces eagerly 


“Hear me, Lola,” cried the doctor, as the woman’s 
face crimsoned with anger; and her eyes kindled with 
a fierce light, “you ‘are prejudicéd against me. I 
come here for no hl ; my purpose is ‘a good one, and 
you must aid it.” : 

She tossed her head defiantly. 

“Tsay you mustand you know-what my ‘must’ 
teans.” 

“You are a bad man—a murderer!” the woman 
cried, ina shrill voice. 

The see gee te put his hand over her mouth. 

“Quiet! Yous ike an idiot!” he said. “Itis 
all ignorant surmise.” 

“Tt's'the truth! I will take'my Bible oath of it!” 

“And perjure yourself,” added Doriani. “ Listen ! 
Your mistress, Claudia Guiver, was prejudiced against 
ae 

“ And with good'reason.” ' 

“No. She was a woman of strong Yo mens and 
feeble mind. She believed I had a hand in beguiling 
her daughter’s husband, Baliol Edgecombe, to Eng- 


land.” 

“She knew you had. She knew that he reached 
ee jhouse. lie believed that he never left it 
alive! 


“Nonsense! She‘had no proof of that. It was all 
prejudice and delusion. Why should I have Mifted 
wy hand against Baliol Edgecombe ?” 
“For the sake of his nephety, Sir Noel, your‘accom- 
plice, the founder of yout fortunes, the victim of your 
wickedness !” 
_ “It is false, utterly false. Por all I know, Baliol 
Edgecombe may be alive at this moment,” said 
Doriani, solemnly, 

. Ay, ay, with that tale you tried to cheat the ears 
of my dying mistress,” retorted the. woman; “but you 
wade sure of her death, for all that.” 


“T did 2” ‘ 
“You! You polsne’ her.” 
boreal hand clenched, and his arm ,half-lifted 


“Were yon.a man,” he said, “I would fell. yon ,to 
the earth for that falsehood. Clandia Guiver died of 
she natural effects of age and trouble. She raved in 
uct last moments, and tormented herself with ground- 
less fears and icions. She fancied I had made 
away with her daughter’s husband, and that his 
- bad perished by my hands. Mere hallucina- 
long !” 

“But she knew that it b ison that she 
perished. She told umea ioe 

“ Him ?—who 2” 

The woman hesitated and.turned pale. 
i" Pag man you left in charge of her,” she said, hur- 

“Tleft no one,” replied Doriani.. “The man who 
faticed me forth and occupied. my place when she 
‘ceathed her last was unknown to me. Her end might 


“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Lola, with unnecessary 
warmth. 

“Be that as it may,” Doriani added, “ what you call 
poisons were but opiates, which I administered to re- 
lieve pain. I had noiinterest in her death. It could 
not profit me. Youaredeceived. Your mind isabused. 
But now to the business which brought me here. Your 
mistress came to,these parts in search of her daugh- 
ter’s son, young Baliol Kdgecombe.” 

The woman folded her arms and screwed up her 
mouth as a preparatory sign that she should resist all 
questioning. 

“He had left her ?” 

“ Well!” 

“She knew that he had spent some time on the 
Continent ignowant of his nameand rank. She believed 
that on being apprised of both he had come direct to 
England, to the scene where his property lay ; but she 
had never heard from him. It was to find him that 
she came here.” 

The woman held her peace. 

“T have a fancy that she achieved that object,” said 
the doctor. 

No answer. 

“My own surmise isthat it was Baliol Elgecombe’s 
son—thé young Baliol—who gained admission to her 
room, by stratagem, at the last moment, and that she 
died in his arms.” 

Still silence. 

“Tf that'was so, it confirms a further suspicion of 
imine, that this young man was the same who was 
staying as a guest with Sir Neel Edgecombe under the 
assumed name of Neville Onslow.” 

“ And what then? what then ?” 

The question was put with positive fierceness. 

“Why, in that case, we have learned the fate of 
Baliol Edgecombe’s offspring—it is he who has just 
perished by drowning.” 

“No; by the hand of his cousin, Gabriel Edge- 
combe !” 

The words were uttered hastily; as if the speaker 
had for the moment been thrown off her guard. 

‘As you please,” said Doriani, his eyes brightening, 
“ but all this is by way of prelude to what I came here 
tosay. Living here in seclusion as you do, you may 
not know what has happened since Onslow’s death ?” 

‘No. What das happened ?” 

“Simply this, that a claimant for the estate has 
started up.” 

a“ What 2” 

‘A man who represents himself as Baliol Edge- 

combe’s son has come forward——” 

“ The i rl” 

“ What!. you know the truth? 
formation?) You-——” 

“Goon. ‘Tell me more, tell me all. There is an 
impostor laying claim to the name of Hdgecombe— 
yes?” 

* One moment,” interposed the doctor, “ we travel 
too fast. You call him an impostor. Is he one? 
That is the question, and it is that which I seek your 
aid in answering. You were in the Guiver family 
when Baliol was married, and when his son was born. 
You nursed that son, and watched over him in his 
infancy. You must remember him as a boy, now— 
could’ you recognize him as a man ?” 

“ Among a thousand.” 

“ You are certain ?” 

“T could pick him out from the whole world.” 

“If then this claimant to the Edgecombe property 
was brought under your notice, you could speak to his 
identity with positive certainty ?” 

“I could!” 

“Aud you will do this?” 

Lola hesitated a moment, thinking eagerly with her 
eyes; it seemed, as well as with her mind. 

‘My doing so would confirm Noel Edgecombe and 
his son—-the murderer of his cousin—iu their inlLerit- 
ance ?” she demanded. 

“Yes; but remember, on the death of Baliol and his 
son, they are the rightful heirs.” 

“No matter. It is fit that they pay tle penalty of 
their crimes with the loss of all—all they possess. I 
decline to do what you ask.” 

“ But-——” 

Before Doriani could urge the point further, there 
was a loud knocking at the door. 

“The of the -house.are returned; you had 
best go,” said the woman hastily. 

“But, Lola; you must not decide this so hastily, so 
unjustly. In a few words I can satisfy yourmind. I 
can show you that duty demands this sacrifice. Let 
us adjourn to your apartments-——” 

“No, no,.not for worlds.” 

She retreated a step or two, and set her back against 
the door by which she had entered the room. 

Doriani looked--at her in amazement. What could 
the consternation. depicted in’her countenance meat ? 
He was utterly at a loss to conceive. 

“T will trespass upon you but afew seconds,” he 


You have some in- 





“Not a-moment,” she exclaimed, clutching at the 
handle of the door. “ This is my house, Doctor 
Doriani. Poor as I am, humbleas I am, it is mine, 
and I order you to quit it.” 

The dignity which this poor attendant of the de- 
ceased Claudia threw into her attitude as she uttered 
these words would have become a princess. 

The doctor bowed. 

“Since you will have it so,” he said, “I obey.” 

On veceiving that assurance, Lola erossed to the door 
and admitted the people of the house, while at the samo 
time the doctor took his reluctant leave. 

Again be bowed almost to the ground; the woman 
acknowledged the courtesy by.a slight inclination, and 
closed the door. 

The expression on Doriani’s face as he found him- 
self in the street was not a pleasant one, and his lips 
did not move in blessings on the unconscious Lola. 

“She shall speak yet though for all that,” he mut- 
tered. “By her aid we can crush Cheney Tofts and 
his pretensicns as one would grind a beetle under 
one’s heel. As I[ suspected, he has slipped into 
Ouslow’s skin, and hopes, by the aid of his papers, 
and the absence, as he supposes, of all means of 
identification, to pass himself off for Baliol Elge- 
combe’s heir. Hevis deceived, as he will find when 
Lola speaks.” 

“ When she speaks,” he repeated, despondingly, as 
he crossed the road, and in doing so, he instinctively 
glanced up at the windows of the house he had 
quitted. 

There was a light'in the window of the top room. 

The blind was down, and the light just lit threw 
two shadows upon it. The shadow of a woman and 
of a man. 

Doriani saw them distinctly. 

The next moment a thick curtain was drawn 
across, shutting out even the appearance of the room 
being lighted. 

“Strange!” ejaculated the doctor. “ That must be 
Lola’s room. She is supposed to be there alone. She 
refused to admit me. And that wasa man’s shadow 
—unmistakeably strange! Very strange )” 

Trifling as the incident seemed, it supplied food for 
reflection until he reached his home, aud was met at 
the door by Juanita—radiant, smiling, and yet a 
little, just a little worn. But then sitting up will 
produce that effect—and he kuew nothing of the in- 
terview near the lone house on the hill. 





CHAPTER LIL 
THE IRON SAFE. 
Him? Is he man at all, who knows and winks? 
Sees what his fair bride is aud does, and winks? 
* * * s * * 
Think kindly of me, for I fear 
My fate or fault, omitting gayer youth 
For one so old, must be to love you still. 
Idylis of the Ring. 

Tue evenings were growing a little chilly now 
as Autumn crept stealthily ou, preparing to hand ovet 
the year to the stern gaoler Winter, and it was plea- 
sant to Doriani as he entered his drawing-room to 
find a fire glowing and winking on the hearth. 
Juanita, leading him in by both hands in a playful, 
child-like fashion, noticed his pleased and surprised 
look with a smile, and in the exuberance of her feelings 
leaped up and kissed him on both cheeks. 
“Did it come home tired and grumpy ?” she prat- 
tled on, with an assumption of childishness which be- 
came her wonderfully, “and was it pleased with its 
little Joue, Joue,"—that was her pet name—“ was it, 
a naughty Rover, was it?” 
She dragged him down into his great arm chair 
placed by the fire-side, with his dressing-gown over 
the back of it, and his slippers on the rug before— 
embroidered Oriental slippers such as are never made 
in this country, where the art is practically unknown. 
Then she played round him like an attendant sprite, 
and lit his long pipe—the chibouque that he loved— 
and poured out his coffee, and overwhelmed him 
with fondling endearments. 
So charming, and yet so false! 
“J have no patience with her!” will be the verdict 
of half the lady-readers of this narrative, and perhaps 
of half the readers of the sterner sex also. And they 
are quite right. The heart revolts at the farve of love 
and affection over-acted, between a fretting woman 
and a man too old and too ill-favoured and pedantic 
to inspire any fecling but indifference. Yot let us 
not judge poor Juanita too harshly. She had yielded 
as so mapy women yield to the warmth of a devotion 
which flattered her, and an ardour that would recog- 
nise ro obstacles; she had made the sacrifice of her 
life at a time when, young: and inexperienced, sho 
scarce knew what that sacrifice meant, and it*was at 
least to an extent pardonable that now, when she 
had found it impossible to love her husband, shoe 
should seek to spare him the digcnverv that her heart 








‘ven have been hastened by his arts.” 





said, purposely takiog a step toward her to try its effect. 


was not his 
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Perhaps he had made that discovery. 


and love is sharp in detecting the absence of mutual 


he would have read an open book, and did not care to 


speak of what he read. It often happens so. The| the doctor, and lay in a crouching mass) upon the 
semblance of trust and confidence and closest union | floor, with her head reposing on an ottoman, upon | I e 
is often kept up between those who mutually know | which she sometimes sat. From this position she | visiting him, found him quite conscious, 
and distrust each other, but who prefer even the sem- | measured with her eyes the distance to the door.of 
blance of affection which keeps them together, to ex- | the room, some ten yards, and then, with a subtle, 
planation or recrimination which would end in bitter | peculiar, but not ungraceful movement, she began to 

drag herself over the carpet, foot by foot, until the’ 
door was reached. 


words, beart-burning, and—parting. 

Certain it is that Juanita was necessary to Doriani’s 
bappiness, and that she never had been more play- 
ful, endearing and bewitching than on this particular 
night. 


When jhe doctor had subsided into a quiet, dreamy | the soft little hands set about'the accomplishment of 
this task, and with such effect that before long the 
door swung open an inch or two, anda cold current 
of air was blowing in the woman's face. 


state over his pipe, Juanita—like a kitten tired of its 
play—coiled herself up on her leopard skin, in a cor- 
ner of the big sofa which served her as a sort of 
Turkish divan, and gave herself up to the smoking of 
those delicate aromatic cigarettes of which we have 
spoken, and which seemed to adi an irresistible at- 
traction to the little Spanish beauty. 

After the playfulness which had been kept up for 
some time, almost all conversation between husband 
and wife ceased, as they reposed on either side the 
fire. 

Doriani was thinking of his interview with Claudia 
Guiver’sattendant, and puzzling himself—uareasonably 
as he admitted—over the shadows on the blind, while 
Juanita’s heart beat fiercely and a nervous trepidation 
crept over her as she thought of the promise Cheney 
Tofts had extracted from her. 

She must secure the papers he had demanded of her 
—the papers taken from the serpent-skin pouch round 
Claudia Guiver’s neck on her death-bed. 

That was the price of her reputation. 

If she failed in that, who could say what revenge 
the man might take? And then, Doriani was so 
jealous and so cruel. If his eyes were once opened, 
he might revenge himself upon her in some strange 
and horrible manner such as she trembled to think of. 

Ob, yes, the papers must be secured and given up. 

Bat how ? 

They were put away in the iron safe in the doctor's 
own study, and the key of the safe was in turn locked 
in a cash-box, of which Doriani carried the key in his 

cket. 

From that he never parted, day or night. 

To get at that key, therefore, presented a difficulty, 
from which Juanita shrank in well-founded dismay. 
All the while that she held the little cigarettes between 
her rosy-tipped fingers, and watched the aromatic 
smoke with her languid black eyes, her thoughts were 
busy with that subject, and she was constantly glan- 
cing at the doctor's face, wondering what she should 
do. 

In due course the effects of the day’s fatigue, the 
fire, the silence, and the tobacco, began to tell on 
Doriani ; his eyes closed, his head drooped, his round 
shoulders rounded more and more, and—he slept. 

The black eyes of Juanita suddenly lost all the 
languor which they had expressed as the result of the 
somnolent atmosphere. They opened to their full 
width, in the wife’s eagerness to assure herself that 
her husband’s sleep was real, and not simulated. 

Then Juanita uncoiled herself from her corner in 
the sofa, let her feet slide to the ground, and crossing 
on tiptoe, crouched down by the doctor's side, and put 
one arm round him. To nestle her head softly by his 

side as she knelt there was a natural action, and the 
sleeper, feeling the shining tresses under his hand, 
suspected nothing. His knowledge of the fact of her 
being there was only expressed by a placid sigh. 
By degrees, slow and imperceptible, the sleeper grew 
more and more unconscious, as his sleep became 
sounder, and all this time Juanita’s hand was slowly 
and stealthily nearing the pocket in which the key 
she sought was kept. 
Once her fingers tonched the ring of it. 
But it seemed as if the sleeper had an intuitive 
sense of the treachery of which he was being made 
the victim, and he abruptly raised his head and shifted 
his position. 
“Juanita!” he murmured. , 
“Darling,” she responded, in a soft, re-assuring 
tone. 
Then the victim yielded himself up to yet sounder 
sleep, and the wife, watching her opportunity, again 
clutched at the key and drew it forth. 
Yes, there it lay in her hand; but now there re- 
mained a greater difficulyy. To withdraw her soft, 
coiling arms, and to raise her pillowed head unper- 
ceived by the sensitive sleeper, taxed her adroitness 
and subtlety to the utmost. It was only accomplished 
in this way. By degrees Juanita caused her head to 
droop, and her limbs to fall with their own weight, so 
that she sunk lower and lower toward the ground, as 


movement was so slow, so natural, and was executed 

The black eyes, keen and bright, flashing from | with so little rashness, that the sleeper relinquished 
under those frosted eyebrows, were not easily blinded, | his companion without suspicion, only once clasping 
her to his side with the instinct ofa man not wishing 
sympathy. Perhaps he read the heart of Juanita as | to lose what he loves. 


breathing his wife’s name, and having assured herself 
of this, she slid through the aperture of the open door, 
and stole away on tiptoe—more like a thief than the 
mistress of the house—to perform her ill-advised task. 


room she had just quitted wason the floor above it, 
and this necessitated the descent of ‘a flight of stairs, 
which, though thickly carpeted, would creak londly, 
as stairs 
the timid wife took, it seemed to her that ac 
resounded through the house, loud enough to awaken 
every sleeper in it. 


where a lamp, turned down to its lowest, burned with 
a dim blue light. 


inspiring 
aspect of the black curtains before its walls; partly 
to the knowledge that behind those curtains were 
arranged the skeletons in their grimly humorous 
forms, ready, as it appeared, to thrust forth a bony 
hand or leg at any moment. Accustomed as she was 
to the place, Juanita never entered it without a shud- 


“ Juanita!” 
It was the voice of Doriani, drowsy with sleep. 


Happily, it was only in his dreams that Doriani was 


The doctor's study was on the ground floor. The} % 
will doin the night-season. At each — 


Still she persevered. 
She gained the ground floor, and the doctor's study, 


There was always something strange and awe- 
in this room, owing partly to the sombre 


der, and now she trembled from head to foot. 


moon sailing in it, before she darted toward the cash- 
box and obtained the key of the iron safe—the deposi- 
tory of Claudia Guiver’s pa 


that window crossed her mind, but only held posses- 
the safe, and turning it found the door of it slowly 


open. 

Then all the faculties of her being were absorbed 
in one eager inquiry —which were the papers ? 
The safe was full. 


prescriptions, and so forth—crammed the safe. How 
was it possible for her to tell which papers Cheney 
Tofts had commanded her to secure? 

Overcome at this perplexity, Juanita stood irreso- 
lute, when a sharp sound in the'room caused her to 
start and look round. 


of clambering into the apartment. 

At this apparition, Juanita yielded herself up ts the 
effects of terror: the room swam around her, a sound 
of rushing waters deafened her. ears—she seeméd to 


more. 

It might have been a century after, so completely 
had oblivion overwhelmed her, that opening her'eyes 
she perceived Doriani’s face bending over her, while 


addressing one of the servants. 8 
She is reviving,” he said; “ poor:soul!” Pring 
In that instant the recollection of allithat, had pre- 

ceded her terror and swoon rushed upon ‘her mind, 

and with a spasmodic effort she raised her eyelids’and 
glanced in the direction of the iron safe. 
It was closed and locked. 
(To be continued.) 


° ————EEE ‘ 
Seconp Sieut.—A medical’ gentleman ‘says he 
was connected with a case thirty years ago :—" I was 


then a medical assistant, living at Bewdley, in 
Worcestershire, and was one night called up to see,a 


manner. 


gardener. 


agricultural 
here and a 


Some. ap 
made in 


as likely to be 


Some faint idea that she might be watched through | *2vantage of _ visiting 


Documents of all kinds—parchments, letters, bills, | @sming. He ar 


sent a placebo, and the next mornin 








A CHAPTER ON HINTS. 


The drain-tile was derived from a hi 


rder that he could play. 
If we notice the manner in which we 


There is another way in which we recei 


eighbour Jones says tlat he always 
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avoff. Personal foibles of some i 


bottom‘ of’every ‘act of these sovereigns. 
ness, and sometimes consider it their duty 
a manner which ‘they hold to be ‘in accord 


economy into unbounded extravagance. | 


the fall of our forefather Adam, the Russian 


praise. 


powers. Secondly: from the year 700, 








one overcome with insnpportable drowsiness. This 


boy between ten and twelve years of age, who had 


still longer, Russia has been at war; wit 





awoke and frightened the family so mucli that the, 
sent for medical advice. Hence my going there, | 
found the boy making some guttural sounds, quit, 
unintelligible, and pointing. to the foot of ti, 
bed; but from the symptoms, the im 
At length Juanita had entirely freed herself from | my mind was that he had awoke from a king ¢: 
dream, which had occasioned him great frig); 


pression Upon 


8) Upon 


and able 
to narrate the cause of his fright. It appears he = 
an elder brother out in India, who enlisted in ¢), 
army some few years. before; and the boy, being 
disturbed, awoke and found his brother in his uniform, 
sitting at the bottom of the bed, making varioy; 
The opening of it presented another difficulty, as} gesticulations: I recommended the mother to mai, 
the handle did not turn easily, and the slightest noise 
was sure to startle the sleeper. Slowly and cleverly | inteiligence of the death of the soldier brother, whic), 
said death took place at the very time the visicy 
appeared to the boy.” 


a note of it, and the next mail from India brought ti, 


Simply th coun atin: tdidhaat Mucrn of our knowledge is derived froin the briefcs: 
imply the voice of her husband pronouncin ; hi fi § in in 
own name, and yet it drove the blood from her cheek SPB, WOE pp Otte Reoptved Es 'S Most ‘unexpected 
and caused her lips to quiver so that she could not 
shape a reply. She could not have answered for her 
life. 


The most valuable inventions have peo: 
the result of a casual remark or observation. 


nt of a 


The steam-engine was said to have boop 
hinted at by the steam from a tea-kettle, while the 
valves were made to work by machinery from the 
hint given by the boy who tended them, and mad 
them work bya string attached to the machine, in 


Tead an 


er, we shall find that we catch a hint 
int there, and we may think ourselves 
abundantly rewarded if we can find one good hitis 
week in that direction, 


ve hints 


and that is directly from others. A farmer has heard 
some new, method of managing ‘his affairs, which he 
thinks an improvement, over the old method, and 
immediately writes it out briefly for the Farmer, aud 
his neighbours all receive the benefit of it. 
We never go into 4 mathine-shop of any kind 
without catching some new hint worth remembering 

ently unimportant, remark is sometime: 
@ presence of a’boy. It is a hint to him 
He catches at it, and his. whole future course of life is 
shaped by it. But few of the im 
lives are made up frum mature deli 
e result of a hint caught hold of ins 
second of time, while we make the deliberation after- 
ward, We have.a.great belief in hints, and almost 


The curtain at the window was drawn aside, ‘and 4 4 
she gave one glance at the clear sky, with the crescent | *2y ope may be valuable if rightly improved. 


nt events of ow 
ion. It is quite 


There is said to be a best way for doing everything. 
and we most generally ascertain the best way frou 
some hint which we receive from: others. 
the.operations of the man who 
is successful in business, and collecting such hints 1 


sion ot it till she had inserted the key in the lock of | ™y #id us in our labours in the same direction. 


Hence the 


visits bis 


rosperous neighbour over the way every winter, just 
or the purpose of hearing something new, or in othe: 
words, of catching some valuable hints about farming 
and this is one secret. of neighbour. Jones's success 12 
, ues in this way :—-“ If my neighbour 
can cut two — a half tons of hay to the 
raise a sure crop of corn. évery.year, there is no reasol 
why I should not do it as.w: 
neighbour Jones is right. 


acre, and 


ashe.” This is where 


. i Tue “Romanorrs.—The history of no country it 

The window of the study had swung open, and ‘the | the world can exhibit evidences of greater patriotism 
broad and burly shoulders of a man were visible against |} ¢ ‘line Of soverigns ‘than that shown by the family 
the sky, as he raised himself, apparently with a view | of Rom: 


ndividue! 


monarchs amongst them havé been, it is true, takeu 
advantage of, and abused by place-men and courtiers; 
and it is = true that they have been phere led 
, - astray by their own presumption; still, as far as my 
sink down, down into an abyss, and she knew! no own gf Bem ot oven scrutiny and observa- 
jon of public measures during four successive reign 
pe I’am convihced that there has always been * 
patrioti¢~. mofive, either real or mistaken, at the 


Rulers 0! 


she became conscious of a voice, unmistakedly his, | this mighty empire take a personal pride in its gre” 


to act in 
ance with 


that greatness, in consequence of which love of glo! 
often degenerates into personal vanity, and w 


n addition 


to.the innate propensity that, every man has, whetle 
prince or cobbler, to ‘pride and vain-glory, ever since 


monarchs 


have two other excuses for their ambition and love 
First: ‘that all the descendants of tl 
Romanoff family have been remarkable, both males 
and females, for great ‘personal beauty and physi 
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———— 
aby intermission, either being invaded itself or in- 
yading others. This country has been perpetuaily 
fighting, anil its armies have been always keaded by 
its princes, czars, or emperors. In this way the love 
of military glory, and with it that of playing the 
corporal, have been transmitted from father to son, 
and bas remained the predominant passion or foible 
of the race to this day. How flattering it is to the 
pride of man to see thousands of men move, stop, 
turn at his word. What a very clever officer, high 
in rank and favour at court, once said, when speaking 
of the immense cost to the empire of its standing 
army, is perfectly just and true: “Until we have a 
cripple for our sovereign we shall never see any 
change in the spirit and habits of our emperors.” 
“Toujours joli garcon, toujours cgporal.”—Reminis- 
cences of the Court and Times of the Emperor Paul I. of 


Russia. 








MATRIMONIAL SPECULATIONS. 





“ RoasTED quails, waiter, with orange jelly—half a 
dozen oysters, and a bottle of your best Moselle—that 
will do, I think, and for desert-——” 

“Yes, sir,” quoth the white-aproned attendant, 
obsequiously. 

“ A few white grapes and an Italian cream, And 
waiter !” 

“ Sir!” 

“Don't forget plenty of olives.” 

“ No, sir.” 

And the waiter whisked out of the room with the 
peculiar bustling movement that belongs to the 
genus, while Mr. Gustavus Lynmore quietly walked 
up to the bright anthracite fire and stood stroking 
his moustache before the mantel mirror with a face 
expressive of the mildest contentment with himself 
and all the world beside, 

He was a tall, distingué-looking man, with brilliant 
black eyes, hair like ripples of glossy jet, and a care- 
fully preserved figure, clad in the most elegant of 
British broadcloth—a man whom you would have 
observed among a thousand—and yet there was some- 
thing in Mr. Lynmore’s large Spanish orbs not alto- 
gether trustworthy. 

“Upon my word,” soliloquized Mr. Lynmore, 
eyeing himself complacently, “there’s a good deal in 
—well, I wont say cheek, for it's'a vulgar word— 
confidence is at once more elegant and more expressive. 
Now here I am, Gustavus Adolphus Lynmore, with- 
out five pounds in my pocket, and without as much 
as that in any banking establishment, and yet I walk 
into the first hotel, order the most expensive’ din- 
ners and insist on the most elegant rooms. And 
what's more, I get "em! That’scheek! As for the 
beggarly landlord wanting his bill, why, that’s a 
juture consideration. He ought to be willing to 
entertaina man of my style gratuitously; it gives a 
je ne sais quoi to the establishment, if the paltry- 
minded fellow only knew it. Hallo! here's a grey 
hairin my moustache! Gustavus Adolphus, you're 
getting on in life, my boy; it’s time you were think- 
ing of settling yourself. Confound grey hairs !” 

Mr. Lynmore plueked out the offensive thread of 
silver, and strode up and down the room in some per- 
turbation, pausing finally at the crimson-curtained 
window, and looking abstractedly out tipon the tide of 
life owing on in the t thoroughfare below, and 
the white glimmer of the marble walls opposite. 

“By Jupiter, that’s a pretty woman !” 

He stopped short, transfixed by! sudden admiration. 
as the afternoon sunshine, slanting in direct beams of 
murky gold into the second-storey windows opposite, 
lighted up a bright head bending over some absorb- 
ing bit of fancy work. 

“Much obliged to you, my friend, the sunshine,” 
pondered Gustavus. ‘An opeéra-glass couldn't be 
better. Black dress, crape collar, loops of black ribbon 
at the throat, fastened. bya jet clasp—ah! a young 
widow. And beautiful enough to drive a fellow dis- 
tracted !” 

Beautiful she was'indeed, in the’ full light ‘of that 

ebruary sunset, with Her glimmering golden hair, 
and the evanescent carnation of her round cheeks, and 
the royal poise of her slender, column-like throat. 

Gustavus Lynmore was a perfect critic as to woman 
—a man who had travelled all the world over, and 
looked at a beautiful face as dispassionately as he 
looked ata fine picture or a first-class statue ~ but 
even Gustavus was struck by the fair profile at the 
window, with its pure outline and refined sweetness. 

“ Never saw a lovelier' set ‘of features in my life,” 
mused Lynmore, with sometbing like an enthusiastic 
throb at the withered, passé bit of anatomy that he 
called, by courtesy, his heart. “Upon my word, that 
woman wouldn’t discredit.the name of Mrs: Lynmore! 
Wonder if she’s rich?. She: must be, ‘though, to live 
n the parlour floor of the Celandine Hotel. Women 
can't play the confidémee game as men do; they’re 


Oh, she must be rich; there can’t be a shadow of 
doubt about it—rich and pretty, and a widow. Gus- 
tavus, my boy, you must see about this busihess-— 
there’s undoubtedly an opportunity for you! Hallo! 
a tow-headed little boy, as sure as I’m a living sinner, 
with his head on the pretty crape shoulder ! Confound 
all incumbrances, say I ; but then, perhaps it wouldn’t 
make so very much difference if there was plenty of 
cash in the locker. I really must take this matter 
into consideration, What's that, waiter? Dinner ? 
Very well—let it be served at once!” 

Mr. Lynmore sat down to the elegant little solitaire 
dinner with an appetite that was enhanced by an oc- 
casional glimpse of the golden head and rosy cheeks 
at the window across the way! 

“Tl find out about that widow,” thought Gus- 
tavus, with a gold tooth-pick daintily adjusted be- 
tween his lips, as he sat by the window casting an 
occasional melting glance across the street. 

“ There—she sees me,” he pondered. “She sees 
me, for I saw her smile behind those lovely golden 
ringlets—and now she has vanished from the case- 
ment. Hallo, waiter!” 

The obedient menial paused from his task of 
clearing the table. 

“ Sir ?” 

“The fourth window on the left-hand side, par- 
lour floor, at the Celandine—I’ve an idea it would 
be avery nice room to have, in case I leave this 
hotel——” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, coughing doubtfully 
behind his band and secretly hoping that so very 
stylish a gentleman would remain at the St. Aubrey. 
“I suppose you can tell me the number of the 
room ?” 

“Certainly, sir—I used to be card-boy at the 
Celandine, sir, afore I came here. Fourth window on 
the left-hand side, sir, parlour floor—why, its Num- 
ber Twenty-nine.” 
“Twenty-nine, eh? 
much obliged to you.” 
And the waiter withdrew, feeling as grateful to 
Mr. Gustavus Lynmore as if that gentleman had 
tossed a gold piece at him, instead of a few grate- 
ful words. Such is the effect of manner in this 
world. 

Half an hour or so afterwards Mr. Lynmore strolled 
accidentally into a florist’s establishment, where white 
camelias glimmered like banks of snow in the win- 
dows, and heliotrope and azalias gave a tropic glow 
to the colourless plate glass. 

“Jansen, I want a very choice bouquet.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Lynmore. What style ?” 

“ Well—perhaps a cape jessamine in the centre, 
with heliotrope and plenty of white flowers—you 
know how to express that sort of thing—humble de- 
votion and unobtrusive admiration.” 

“Yes, sir—I comprehend. I'll endeavour to put 
the sentiment into shape,” replied the esthetic florist, 
carefully writing down the order in a red morocco- 
bound book. “I suppose you are aware we charge 
extra for these ideal bouquets.” 

“Expense is no object,” said Lyamore, turning 
loftily away. “Send it to Number Twenty-nine, 
Celandine Hotel, this evening.” 

“Mr. Lynmore—if I might venture to remind you 
of the little bill you left unliquidated a year ago——” 

“ Bill? Oh, yes—how could I beso careless! I'll 
certainly attend to it immediately, Jansen—much 
obliged to you for reminding me of it.” 

The next morning Mr. Lynmore had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his “ideal bouquet” in a Parian vase 
near the window on the left-hand side, and moreover 
of beholding the pretty widow’s Grecian nose occa- 
sionally dipping daintily among the fragrant blos- 
soms, With the bright hair falling around like a mist 
of gold. 

“T must find out who she is,” thought Gustavus. 
She knew the bouquet was from here, for I caught 
her shy, half-arch glance just this minute—the very 
glance to shoot from a widow’s cerulean eyes. But 
the question is, how to do it! I can’t goover to the 
Celandine, because I boarded there six weeks last 
year, and came away without paying my bill. The 
landlord might view it in a very disagreeable light— 
these shillings and pence vulgarians sometimes do, 
you see; 80°on the whole, I guess I’d better keep 
clear of the Celandine. But I must ascertain the 
particulars about my pretty widow in some fashion.” 

Thus mused Mr. Geitaves Adolphus Lynmore, as 
he smoked his shilling Havana by the sunshiny 
window of his exquisite little private parlour. 

* AsTI live,” thought Gustavus, elevating his eye- 
brows, “there’s Jenkisson rushing across the street 
like a race-horse! Now I never run—if there’s any- 
thing plebeian, it’s haste; but Jenkisson always was 
eccentric. He’s coming here—oh—what! lifting his 
hat to the divinity at the Celandine? He knows her, 
as sure as the world!” 

And Gustavus Lynmore, forgetting his recent 


Thank you waiter; I’m very 





obliged to have some’ sort of a base to start trom. 





sweeping condemnation of haste, ran downstairs 


into the reading-room and clapped his old acquaint- 
ance cordially on the shoulder. 

“ Jenkisson, old fellow, what brings you here ?” 

“How d’ye do, Lynmore? Excuse me, but I’m 
ina deuce of a hurry. Steamer sails at twelve, and 
it’s after eleven now. Is that baggage ready, 
waiter ?” 

“ Yes, but hold on just a minute. I want—— 

“My dear boy, 1 really haven’t an instant to 
spare!” 

“T only want to know who that lady is that you 
bowed to just now.” 

“ Lady—what lady ?” 

“ At the Celandine Hotel.” 

“Oh, yes--the Celandine. Why, it’s Harry Burke's 
widow. Harry Burke that went off to California and 
made a fortune, and died there two years ago.” 

“Rich, eh ?” 

“Rich as Croesus. But I say, Gus, you needn’t go 
to making eyes at her; it’s no use, for——Carriage 
ready, eh? Well, good-by, Gus!” 

So saying, Mr. Jenkisson precipitated himself into 
the vehicle, dragging his valise and travelling shawl 
after him. Gustavus looked after him with a smile of 
ineffable contempt curling his graceful lip. 

“ Poor, dear, blundering Jenkisson, how very trans- 
parent your shallow malice is. I needn’t make eyes 
at her,eh? I shall probably follow my own will and 
inclination in this matter as in all others. I'll have a 
bouquet all white and pink rosebuds, with a japonica 
in the middle this time, and perbaps slip my card in 
among them !” 

Mr. Lynmore strolled out upon the white marble 
portico, smiling amiably the while, to reconnoitre the 
passers-by, and display his unexceptionable cos- 
tume. 

“What a very nice little boy!” said Gustavus, 
stooping to pick up the hoop-stick that had rolled 
close to the step, and restoring it with a caress. 
“ What’s your name, sonny ?” 

“ Harry Burke,” lisped the tow-headed boy, looking 
shyly at the affable stranger, from behind his eye- 
brows. 

“ Harry, eh? a very pretty name,” pursues Gusta- 
vus, patting the tow-head. “And doesn’t Harry want 
to go and take a walk with me?” 

“ No ” 

“ Not if we go to a toy-shop ?” 

Harry Burke's seven-year-old integrity was not 
proof against such glittering temptations as these; he 
succumbed at once, and trotted off, hand in hand with 
the enticing stranger. 

“A good move,” thought Gustavus. “ Mothers are 
such fools, gou can reach ’em through their children 
without the least difficulty. I know one thing, 
though—lI’ll pack the little nuisance off to boarding- 
school the first thing after we’re married.” 

Master Harry, all unconscious of the dreadful fate 
awaiting him, went home to his mamma ina high 
state of stickiness from various candies, and loaded 
down with toys, and directly afterwards a bouquet of 
rosebuds arrived, containing Mr. Lynmore’s aristocra- 
tically engraved card. 

“Dear me, how polite,” said the lovely widow, 
dimpling and blushing. “ But, then, darling Harry 
wins all hearts!” 

Darling Harry, forsooth ! 

The next day Harry went to the park, and a new 
volume of poems in tinted paper and creamy Turkey 
binding, was sent to Harry’s mamma; the next day a 
pearl ring was intrusted to the youth for his mother; 
the next, a pony was hired for Harry to ride, and that 
evening a diamond of the purest water, set in a narrow 
hoop of gold, was sent up to room Number Twenty- 
nine, with Mr. Lynmore’s compliments. Nor did the 
lovely widow spurn these gifts. 

“ This settles the matter,” quoth Gustavus Adol 
phus, decidedly, ‘“ To-morrow I'll take Harry to the 
menagerie, and in the evening I'll call, landlord or no 
landlord, and declare my sentiments. We have read 
each other’s eyes, long ago.” 

Harry was quite willing to be taken to the abode oi 
wild beasts and savage birds. 

“Mamma is very glad to have me go,” said the 
artless youth. “She’s particularly engaged with 
company.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Gustavus, wincing a little, as 
the capering lad trod ever and anon upon his most 
sensitive corn, and mentally exclaiming : 

“ You'll be packed off to a boarding-school, or I'll 
know the reason why, you imp!” 

Mr. Lynmore endured the zoological exhibition with 
the utmost calmness and philosophy ; and when the 
last roar had reverberated through the arena, and the 
last serpent was safely coiled up in his iron cage, went 
home with the rejoicing Harry. 

“For I really must wind this thing up,” solilo- 
quized Gustavus. “I’ve run entirely out of cash, and 
what’s more, I’m over head and ears in debt for the 
bouquets and rings, and all these incidental expenses, 


” 








including the brat. My darling,” he said, alu:d, in a 
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hou ye i tone, ‘will ys 
favour me with a brief interview? 

Five minutes passed away—five nervous, inter- 
minable minutes—while Mr. Lynmore sat in mortal 


dread of the apparition of the landlord of the Celan- 


dine Hotel, and apprehensive as to what reception 
might be accorded to his message. 

Presently, however, Master Harry came jumping 
down two steps at a time. 

“ Mamma says, will you please to come up ?” 

Mr. Lynmore promptly followed his small guide up 
the stairs, his heart thumping behind his pearl- 
coloured waistcoat. 

“ Here he is, mamma !” bawled the boy, flinging the 
door wide open. 

There stood the golden-haired beauty, in a lustrous 
dress of the richest white silk, with diamonds circling 
her throat, like a tiny line of light, and flashivg on 
her blue veined wrists; and there, moreover, stood a 
tall, dashing looking gentleman in white gloves and 
a white waistcoat. 

Gustavus Adolphus stood rooted to the floor 

“Tamso glad to meet you, Mr. Lynmore,” lisped 
the lady, extending her hand, “‘and to introduce to 
you Mr. Wyndham, my husband.” 

“ Your husband ?” 

“ Yes, we were married this morning; and I was so 
much obliged to you for taking dear little Harry out 
f the way. You see, children wie objectionable at 
such a time.” 

Gustavus opened his lips and shut them spasmodi- 
cally,.withont uttering a word. 


“And,” went on the blue-eyed divinity, with 
merciful sweetness, I have laid aside every one of 
your elegant presents for dear little Harry until he is 


old enough to appreciate them. We are going to take 
the sweet child on the Continent with us to-morrow, 
but I’m sure he'll never forget his kind friend.” 

Mr. Lynmore bowed mechanically, and got out of 
the room, he never exactly knew how. 

Que thing. connected with his retreat, however, he 
had disagreeable occasion to remember. 

“ That little bill of mine, you'll recollect, Mr. Lyn- 
more,” said a husky voice close in his ear. ‘If it's 
couvenient to settle ig 

“ But it isn’t convenient,” groaned Lynmore, with a 
bitter recollection of the diamond ring aud hot-house 
tlowers. 

“Oh, very well! . Here, Jennings!” 

And Mr. Lynmore, the elegant cosmopolitan, found 
himself arrested on the charge of attempting to defraud 
the landlord of the Celundine Hotel out of the paltry 
sum of thirty pounds. 

So ended his courtship, and so ended—at least, for 
the time being—his golden dreams of “ marrying 
rich.” 








NAPOLEON AXD THE Country GirL.—During the 
stay of the emperor and empress at Biarritz, the 
rustic population frequently had open-air dances, at 
which tie imperial couple were at times present. At 
ene of these balls Eugéuie saw a country girl standing 
sadly apart, while the other girls were merrily danc- 
ing. “ Why are you not dancing ?” the empress asked 
her. “With whom should I dance?” the girl said, 
pitiably ; “the man whom I love is in Mexico. Shall 
I venture to have a dance with others, while Jean, 
perhaps, is lying wounded in the hospital?” This 
sincere language moved tle empress. She told it to 
the emperor, aud the latter at once walked up to the 
girl and saidto her, “* My child, you must dance ; and 
as your Jean is fighting for me in Mexico, | will 
dance for him here with his Mariette. Ove service de- 
mands the other.” ‘The emperor threw his orms around 
the pretty girl’s waist, and danced witi her, to the 
surprise of all present.—Napoleon [11. and his Court. 
By a Retired Diplomatist. 

A Home Remitrance.—When I was a girl at school, 
my dear indulgent parent, who was a medical man 
(my wiother dying when I was very young), most 
liberally supplied me with pocket-money ; in fact, | had 
not a wish left ungratified but that of not wishing to 
go to school. The old gentleman used to say, “ Go to 
school, my child, and you will grow up a wise, good 


your mammaif she will 


of pills.” 
cine at school. 
father. 
three, yes, actually three glittering balf-sovereigns, 
meant that one was to be 


necessary —a hint from the dear old man (now no more), 
that I should not be extravagant. 





ONE UNDIVIDED, FAITHFUL HEART. 


One undivided, faithful heart, 

One gentle, artless creature, 
With trath and virtue for her part, 
Aud gladness in each feature, 

Is worth to man far more than gold 
Or India's sparkling treasure, 

Or all the wealth by nations sold 
In over-running measure. 


One undivided, trusting heart, 
When other friends are flown 
Will joy and gladness free impart, 

And whisper “’tis thine own ;” 
Whatever may betide thee here, 
That faithful heart is thine, 
And never shalt thou cherish fear, 
But on its love recline 


Away with those who fain would make 
A score of hearts their altar, 
Aud when they cannot heal, will break 
And cause true love to falter. 
Give me the beart that hath that love 
Which naught on earth can sever, 
Then I no more away will rove, 
But cherish it for ever. J. S.A. 





THE HEIRESS. 
en 
CHAPTER XVIL 

THE DOCTOR SEES THE GMOST. 


Dread thing! 
Men siuiver when thou'rt named. Nature appall'd, 
Shakes off her wonted firmness. Blair. 


RicwArp clattered up to the door of The Pines, 
and dismounted thereat with the firm expectation of 
a warm and smiling greeting from the two elder 
men. 

On the contrary, when he entered the old dining- 
room he found them seated at a late breakfast, with 
countenances which betokened plainly that something 
unpleasant had occurred. 

Mr. Shelbourne wore a haughty and unusually 
stern expression, and the doctor looked both angry and 
disconcerted: 

“There must haye been a quarrel,” thought 
Richard, but prudently forbore to notice the singular 
change by either look or word, and seated himself at 
the farther end of the long table, to which the waiter 
brought coffee and other refreshments, with a merry 
remark and a laugh, which, though not as natural, was 
as seemingly gay as usual. 

Still the countenances of his two friends did not 
relax, and their answers were mere. monosyllables, 

and as Richard watched the face of Mr. Shelbourne he 
saw it grow pale with suppressed anger, and it mijht 
be, iuward pain, and at the.same moment Dr, Rawdon 

flushed scarlet from cheek to chin. 

Suddeuly the former spoke. 

“Doctor, this must be investigated. I see no sign 

of insanity in you; I have no reason to believe you 

subject to moments of hallucination. As a gentleman, 

I, of course, feel sure you would not exaggerate or 

invent in such a case. Let me beg you to repeat your 

statement, word fur word.” 

“Great heavens! Sbelbourne, you speak as though 





woman.” Dear man, 1 fancy now I hear him say, 
“Good-by, child, God bless you!” These parting’ | 
were bitter trials, and I fancied none could be preater; | 
time, however, has proved otherwise, and that they | 
were only imaginary. On one occasion, being at | 
schoo! at Clifton, 1 wrote home for money, as it was 

badly wanted to carry out some sclieme projected by 
the young ladies, and soon received to my horror a 

pill box, with the following direction on the outside:— | 
“One to be taken when necessary, occasionally.” Lf | 
tears had not come to my assistance I must have 
faiuted without opening the box. I lay down on my 
bed and cried myself to sleep. Lawoke in the morning 
with a sad headache, and I thought I hud better take 
a pill, as doubtless my dear father knew better than I 
did and would net Lave sent them except fur my good. 








‘ 


you were cross-examining some witness, who had 
perjured himself. You don’t know it, perhaps, but 
your toue is almost insulting. ‘ Insane’—' exagge- 
rate’—‘invent!’ I really feel angrier than I have felt 
before for forty years. Sir, | have told you what I 
saw and heard. Believe me or not, as you choose.” 
“Dr. Rawdon,” said Mr. Shelbourne, coldly, “ you 
misunderstand me. I do net desire to cross-examine 
yeu, but to inquire into the facts connected with what 
you have seen. Of course the idea of a ghost is put 
aside entirely. Either you were the victim of an op- 
tical delusion or you saw a woman in the corridor last 
right. - Doubtless the first is the case; if not, there is 
treachery under my very roof.” 
“I was broad awake,” said the doctor, ‘I saw and 


It was grievous to hear the school girls tittering and 
saying, “Miss C. has no money sent her, only a box 
Those who have gone through what I did 
at school will know that young people have seldoni 
reason to complain that they have not sufficient medi- 
Iat last sought out a sly corner to 
take a glimpse at the odious pills, thinking that one 
line tight be enclosed in the box from my beloved 
Judge of my delight when I actually beheld 


“all in gold,” and then I clearly understood what was 
taken occasionally, when 


———. 





I will, and with. more minute detail. Richara shal 
hear me. See the poor boy, wondering what two old 
fools are talking about! Dick, your uncle bas lived 
% inform you with his own lips he has seen the wraith 
ie" ' 

“For heaven's sake, not even in jest!” interrupted 
Mr. Shelbourne. . “ You. agitate and anger me More 
than you can guess. You have seen some livin, 
woman. Perhaps old Deborah or Grace.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the doctor; ‘black old De. 
borah ! wrinkled Grace! Why, it was.agirl—the Joye. 
liest creature you ever saw. Now listen, Dick, aya 
remember, I'm not cyazy, but in my right mind. Y,, 
must stick to that, or I can’t make a will in Your 
favour, my lad. ' 

“ Last night I lay awake a Jong) while—I doy 
know why—thidking of all sorts of things, dreamin, 
as I might have done had I been asleep. My night. 
lamp was burning-dimly, bui-the- moonlight fell across 
the floor, making it bright as day. I was comfortable. 
No young bird lying in a uost. of down ever had, 
more luxurious time of it. I was not conjuring up 
ghostly images—upon my word I was not—but guj- 
detily I heard, as it seemei,:at my elbow, a shar, 
whisper : P 

“+ You can't keep me; I will go!’ 

“Then a rastle and a struggle. I started out of 
bed, hardly knowing what to think, and made for my 
door. I had left it a little ajar by accident. In the 
semi-darkness my foot struck a chair and made a loud 
noise. Then all was still: :The struggles ani 
whispers were over. When I opened my door I saw 
nothing. i 

“ * Could it be fancy ?' said L;: but, at that moment 
I heard a faint whisk, as of a woman's skirt. It came 
from the end of the corridor, which takes a sudden 
turn below my door; and stepping forward I saw, by 
the bright moonlight, a woman standing at. the stair- 
head window. She was small andslightjand wrapped 
in a hood and cloak, But -even the tint.of her dress 
was visible. It was scarlet; and at: her throat soms 
jewel glittered. I don’t know much about dress, but 
I fancied she looked like the girls 1 used to see when 
I was a small child, rather than the ladies of to-day. 
She moved, too, with a gliding, ghost-like step; and 
as she went down the stairs, I heard the: sweep of lier 
dress, or of her spectral feet. “Heaven knows whicl.! 
I felt nervous, 1 don’t deny that; but, I said, I'll 
follow, be she woman or spectre. So on I went, 
keeping where, if she had mortal eyes, she could not 
see me. From the corridor’ to the hall, and from 
that to the small door which I heard you say had not 
been opened for:years. Shelbourne, as I live, that 
figure either opened that door or passed through it 
I saw a gleam of light; :but the next moment, my 
hand was on the lock, andsit was fast; my whole 
strength could not stir it, Shelbourne, Dick, now 
comes the horrible fact. When I removed my hand 
it was wet with some clammy moisture. An instinct 
told. me what it was. I went back to my room, and 
examined my fingers by the light of the lamp—they 
were red with blocd !” J 
Mr. Shelbourne looked at Richard with an expres- 
sion which plainly denoted .the most complete in- 
credulity and no little indignation. 

But, Richard’s eyes met his with a glance which 
said plainly as words can spéak: 

“| believe this entirely.” 

The doctor noticed both glances, and laughed. 
“Ha! ha!” he cried. ‘Make Dick believe his 
old uncle has taken: leave of his senses, if you can! 
And, upon my word; though you might think me mad. 
I don’t see why you should be offended. Landed 
proprietors are often proud of a family ghost!” 
“This is too bad, doctor,” said Mr. Shelbourne. 
“You should be too much of a gentleman to repeat 
the idle gossip of damesties, when you must guess how 
deep a pang the thought of such a rumour, insane 
though it be, withont foundation, as common sense 
must teach us that it is, must give me——” 

‘‘Upon my word, I do not understand you, Shel- 
bourne,” said the doctor. “To what gossip do you 
allude? What rumour are you thinking of ?” 

‘You have never heard the story the servants have 
been telling each other for the last month?” asked 
Mr. Shelbourne. 

* Certainly not.” 

“You do, not know-+why the gardener, after a few 
weeks’ service, begged a character and:dismissal ?” 
“No; I fancied you found the man incompetent. 

“ You tell me thison your honour?” 

“On my ‘honour, as a gentleman, Shelbourne.” 
“ Forgive me; then,” said:the other, extending his 
hand. “I might have known’ you better. It is s 
painful subject to me. ‘What I have suffered for the 
few weeks past I cannot.telbyou. You know, and you 
also, Richard, my dear boy, that this son of mine bas 
made my heart ache—tbat he hates me and shames m 
—that all hope of the happiness the poorest fat\ver bss 
in his most witless son is denied me. But this othe: 


living 








felt asI.donow. You desire me to repeat the story. 





torment you know nothing of. You shall. You are 
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my friends. God knows I have reason to cling to 
friendship since love is denied me. Ivadored my wife 
_she was my idol—therefore, perhaps,I losther. She 
died, clinging to life, longing to live for: her babe’s 
sake, and for mine. She died, too, under peculiar 
circumstances.’ You'know them, Rawdon; and she 
loft behind her @ child which ‘needéd @ mother’s care, 
if ever infant did. I neglected my. trust. Coward 
that I was, I fled the mansion haunted by her presence, 
left my son to. grow up what hes; I am to blame; 
apd suraly, if spirits ever could return to haunt a 
wretched guilty rocreant, hers might arise to ask for 
an account of thesé“long years which I have spent 
mourning for her, not cherishingrour child. You can- 
not téll how horribly'the thought smote me when I 
first heard the idle tale, which you shall lear from 
other lips'than mine.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and bade the servant 
who answered it, send the ¢ook to him. 

Ten minutes elapsed before Deborah answered the 
summons. But, duriiig that time, not one word was 
spoken. 

Mr, Shelbourne paced the room, with his eyes upon 
the floor, and the others waited wonderingly, 

At last Deborah entered. She had donned a clean 
apron white as, snow, and made her appearance with 
an apologetic speech. 

“Must excuse me, mister. I was beating eggs ; and 
eggs must be beat just long enough, else nothing won't 
be light.” 

“ Sit down, Deborali;” said Mr. Shelbourne, “ F'want 
to talk to yous” 

“Thank you,” said Deborah: 

Another pause ensued. It was broken by Mr. Shel- 
bourne. 

“You remeniber what you told me the other day 
when Sampson McPherson asked his dismissal ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“T want you to repeat that story to these gentle- 
men.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 


“T desire to hear the'story again. These gentle- 


men have heard the ridiculous statement, in some 
form or other, and I wish them to know'what it is 
about. I will leave you with them and henceforth 
let no friend of mine; who respects me, nor any 
servant who desires to keep her place, allude to the 
subject.” 

So speaking, Shelbourne arose and left the apart- 
ment. ¢ 


The doctor’ waited until the retreating footsteps 
had died away, and then said: 

“What is it, Deborah 2? What story is Mr. Shel- 
bourne talking about ?” 

“It’s no story ; nothing but the truth:” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Oh, it’s missus.” 

“Who?” 

“Missus that walks—Mr: . Stretbourne’s wife's 
ghost, sir! Everybody knows: that. Old Deborah 
has these three years. And lor’, ‘says’T, she'll hurt 
no one. She was too good atid too gentle—the 
sweetest lady Iever’see.. Come’ back to look’ after 
poor Master Harold; what o1@ Grace has spoiled ‘with 
her absurd bringing ‘up, that’s'the laughing-stock of 
the place. But, bless you, the’ré ‘all skeared; and 
McPherson has cut andrun. First time ever I'saw 
her, I trembled.” 

“When was that ?” asked the doetor. 

“One night,” said Deborah, “IT wanted to knit 
some stockings, and I’ remembered the yarn was all 
up in the garret. Thinks I, Pll fetch it. So up I 
goes. That garret’ is an awful place, any way. Big 
as all the corridors, and the candle ditiu’t light only 
a little. One end there’s trunks; and chests, and two 
wardrobes, fall of the dead ladies’ things—missus’ 
and old missus’. 

“My yarn was the other end, neat ‘the’ door, in a 
basket ; and I was fetching-up'w-hank, when the 
noon shines out inthe corner of the garret, where 
missus’ trunks stand, and I sees a lady-!, Never'saw 
‘aybody look'so white. She was dressed in silk, 
and shined all over with ringsand pins. Missus was 
4 good spirit, no mistake. 1 knowed-her in a minute 
= hergown. Lor’, I'd hooked the real: un many a 

e, 

“*Oh, missus’ says: I,: ‘can't old Deborah do 
nothing for you 2’ 

“ And she made noanswer, but just lookedat me and 
sunk down, and I didn’t see nothing more, for the moon 
went under the cloud,and my candle tumbled over, and 
! flew tothe stairs, and mercy it was, I didn’t break 
my neck the way I fell down them.’ Warn’t no one 
if the house then but old Grace, and I told her. She 
aughed, 
‘Since master come back, good many have: seen 
er. Sampson, he says, she appeared in the garden, 
vicking roses, and thereain’t one. who would go up 
in the garret for| a montli’s wages.” 
= * Thank you for your story; Deborah,” he said; “and 
wind, don’t say anything more about it. Itis disagree- 


able to your master, and no wonder. 
be no ghost, after all.” 

“It’s missus’ spirit,” said Deborah ; ‘‘but never fear, 
I'll hold my tongue. Deborah won’t say nothing to no- 
body, not if they paysher. Thank you, much obliged,” 
and, with a curtsey, Deborah hobbled away to the kit- 
chen, where, thtough the day, she wore a sphynx-like 
air of mystery, which astonished her fellow-servants. 


Besides, it may 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ACCIDENT. 
A plague of all cowards, I say! 
Henry IP. 

Tne next week Dr. Rawdon and his nephew took 
possession of a pretty cottage ornée—one of a row 
near the river-side—and with much rejoicing began 
their‘bachelor housekeeping. 

Old Fairfield and his son were among the most fre- 
quent guests, and Mr. Shelbourne was as much at home 
as at The Pines. 

Harold never entered the doors, and Mr. Shelbourne, 
after endeavouring to persuade and command him; 
resigned the effort in despair. 

His only solace was the society of Richard, of whom 
he grew extremely fond. 

Alfred and Richard often talked of the mysterious 
lady, but no solution of the mystery offered itself. The 
parties continued to advertise the:loss of the heiress, 
and a young lawyer's clerk remained atthe little hotel, 
who had come down for the avowed: purpose of at- 
tending tothe matter ; but to all appearance there was 
nothing 'to attend to. 

Thus spring and summer departed, and golden 
autumn came, crowning the earth with harvest. 

In this, the sportsman’s best season, the gentlemen 
of the cottage and The Pines spent the best part of 


game-bags; and on these occasions Harold was al- 
ways taken, greatly against his will, and little to the 
satisfaction of others. 

Yet there seemed to be some sense in the idea of 
familiarizing the lad with manly sports, and perhaps 
Mr. Shelbourne was less cruel than he seemed. 

He desired his son to carry fire-arms and instructed 
him in their use, but Harold invariably screamed at 
every report, and no earthly power could conquer his 
timidity. 

The doctor good-naturedly remonstrated in vain. 

“ My son shall cease to be a coward, if it is in my 
power to bring that result about,” he said. “ A Shel- 
bourne ef his nature never disgraced our name.” 

One scene, however, ended this effort to instil a 
love of sportsmanship into poor Harold’s cowardly 
breast, and came very near removing Richard from 
this weary world before he was ready to quit it. 

The party had been in pursuit of game with little 
success, and were retarning through some tangled 
woodpatis, when Harold’s gun, awkwardly carried, 
caught in a long gnarled branch, and in his efforts to 
disentangle it, it slipped from his hand and at the 
same moment went off, and the contents entered 
Richard’s shoulder. 

At once all was confusion. The wounded youth, 
leaning on Mr. Shelbourne’s shoulder, grew paler 
every instant. The doctor anxiously endeavoured to 
stauach the blood which stained his sleeve, and 
Harold sank on his knees in an agony of grief. 

“Oh, my poor, poor Richard! my poor Richard! I 
have done it! I—I! Oh, see his poor blood! I have 
killed him! It is your fault—yours! You madé me 
carry that horrible gun! Oh, Richard; look at me! 
speak to me!” and with angry glances at Mr. Shel- 
bourne and ‘heart-broken ones at Richard, Harold 
kissed the hand of the wounded youth again and 
again, and sobbed like a very child. 

Even in his alarm for Richard, Mr. Shelbourne 
found time to reprove the poor boy. 

“Be a man, Harold,” he said. “ This wonld dis- 
grace a girl. At least do not expose yourself before 
strangers. See, a crowd is gathering. There, leave 
us—go home.” 

“T cannot leave him!” sobbed Harold; “I dare 
not! Oh,if he should die! Doctor, tell me he will 
not die!” 

“No, no, my boy, no danger,” said the doctor, 
and Richard endeavoured to comfort the lad by a 
smile, but in the very act lost consciousness. 

“He is dead!” screamed Harold; “quite dead! 
And I have murdered him!” and improved matters 
by fainting also, to Mr. Shelbourne’s intense indigna- 
tion: 

Richard’s wound, though not dangerous, was se- 
vere, and as' The Pines was nearer than the doctor’s 
cottage, thither they bore him, and laid him tenderly 
upon a couch, where the doctor extracted the ball and 
made him as comfortable as possible; after which old 
Grace was appointed to the position of nurse, and 
Harold, with pale cheeks and burning eyes, crouched 
down out of sight behind the bed and remained there 
; vutil all the rest had left the room 





their time in the golden-tinted woods, with guns and’ 


Then he crept out and sat down at Grace's knee, 
with his curly head upon her lap. 

Richard lay, to all appearances, sound asleep, but 
though his eyes were closed, he did not actually slum- 
ber. 

His mind was active, though his ‘body was weak 
and ivert. 

He heard the movement, and then a low, soft 
sobbing, andasound of the old nurse's voice as though 
she were soothing an infant. 

“Hush, my darling, hush! It wasn’t your fault, 
and he'll be well in a week, deavie.” 

“You are sure, nurse? Oh, when I saw his dear 
blood flow and his red check turn. pale, I thought 1 
should die! Oh, I would die to.save him were he in 
danger! Ah, see how still he is! Let me stay by 
him. I'll be careful. No one will beas careful as | 
—no one!” 

“ No harm in that, child; you shall.” 

“ He is always kind to me, nurse. The only one 
besides you. Ah! I cannot bear this life long—it is 
too weary. Only for your sake, dear nurse; 1 would 
kill myself. I hate that cruel old man!” 

“ Hush, hush! you'll awake him and harm him!” 

“ Ah, I'll be still—very still. Dear nurse, go and 
lie down, and I'll watch. I'll never stir, or speak, or 
dose, and if he moves I'll call you. Please! I can 
be quiet if it is for him.” 

Old Grace arose slowly. 

“ T'll do it,” she said, “since your heart is set on 
it; but don’t let me sleep until morniog, and remem- 
ber the cool drink if he wakes up.” 

And the floor creaked under her heavy step, and the 
door closed, and Harold was the only watcher in the 
sick-room. 

Silent as any mouse he sat for many minutes. 
Then Richard felt him draw near aud bend over bim. 
One instant a light breath fanned his cheek, and a 
soft hand nestled in his curls. The next, two lips 
touched his in a kiss which wae too gentle to have 
awakened a slumbering infant. 

“Oh! God guard and heal him!” prayed a soft, 
sweet voice, ‘and let me not have the sorrow harm to 
him would bring.” 

Richard opened his eyes. 

“ Harold, dear boy, I am not asleep,” he said, and 
stretched forth his wounded arm towards him ; but 
with a slight exclamation the form which bent above 
his pillow receded, and though he spoke again, it was 
in vain—the strange boy was gone. 

Five minutes after Grace resumed her seat, and 
Richard saw no more of Harold for many hours. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LADY APPEARS ONCE MORE. 
Ferd.—Here's my hand! 
Miranda.—And mine,—with my heart in it 
The Tenipest. 

Durine the period of Richard’s convalescence there 
came an afternoon in which he was comparatively 
deserted—Mr. Shelbourne had pressing business in 
London, and Dr. Rawdon accompanied him. Two 
of the servants had begged leave of absence, and old 
Grace had an attack of rheumatism which confined 
her to her own room. So that until night Riehard 
was to remain at The Pines with no companion 
but Harold, who counted for nobody. True he could 
summon any of the servants by touching the bell, and 
was able to lounge upon the sofa or walk about the 
room; but with the tetchiness of a convalescent he 
felt extremely injured, and positively sulked: two 
mortal hours before the consolation of reading oc- 
curred to him. 

“T'll find a book,” he thought; “they might have 
brought me a few,” and sauntered out into the 
library. 

The door was locked, and Richard felt doubly in- 
jured, but remembering a window on the lawn, went 
out into the garden and endeavoured to storm the 
fortress by that means. 

It was not a difficult task. 

The French window was raised easily and softly, 
and withdrawing the soft muslin curtain, he stepped 
in. It was an octagon-shaped room, with oak panels 
and rows of shelves on two sides. 

On the third was the window opening on the lawn, 
@ quaintly-carved desk of black walnut, and a niche 
in which a bust of Nelson was placed. 

On the fourth another long wisdow looking out 
upon a splendid prospect of hill and valley, and nod- 
ding corn-fields, with a glimpse of blue waters in the 
distance, and a narrow door which opened upon a 
staircase which led to the upper floor. 

Richard’s eye glanced over the apartment, and 
rested amazed upon one object. 

Alone in the library sat a lady richly and strangely 
clad; a book upon her knee, her small right hand 
carelessly furling the pages she had ceased to read, 





her left buried in her bright black hair, which clus- 
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tered from under the edges of a lace cap of an old- 
fashioned shape. 

So might some dame of the olden time have placed 
herself before the artist who was to hand her charms 
down to posterity. 

Yet it was evident she did not suspect herself ob- 
served by any eye. 

The grace was natural, the pose instinctive, and her 
mind was far away beyond the dim old library. 

It might be even beyond that sky now glittering 
with the last golden kiss of the declining sun. 

Richard watched her. No other face resembled that. 
This was the lady of the garden, the wounded beauty 
of the office, or a vision. One moment he hesitated, 
then advanced and stood before her. 

As his shadow crossed the floor the lady started up, 
with terror in her eyes. 

“Ah, I am lost!” she cried; then sinking slowly to 
her knees, she clasped her hands and sobbed, “‘ Oh, be 
generous! do not betray me! Keep my secret—if not 
for my sake, for that of one who would die were my 
presenee here betrayed too soon. You are kind, you 
are good. Do not betray me !” 

Richard listened, enraptured, to the gentle, pleading 
voice. 

“ Betray you?” he said. ‘ Ah, lady, you see before 
you no enemy, but one who would gladly serve and 
aid you. If the secret you desire to keep is your pre- 
sence here, believe me, I will not reveal that presence 
to a living mortal. And if in aught I can be your 
friend, trust in me as in a brother.” 

The dark eyes rested on him in surprise, and the 
lady murmured to herself, ‘He suspects nothing.” 
Then she said to him: 

“ Have you ever seen me before ?” 

“ Yos, madam.” 

“ Where ?” 

“In the garden at sunrise, and Dr. Fairfield's office 
at midnight.” 

“ Nowhere else—at no other time ?” 

“ Never to my knowledge.” 

A smile spread over the girl's face. She glanced 
toward the mirror and downward at her rich and 
elegant attire. 

“Never to your knowledge?” she repeated. “ Ah, 
well, tell me what you know of me. Sit here; you 
are ill yet, and weak; you have been suffering from a 
cruel wound, Mr. Rawdon,” and she pointed to a low 
ottoman at her side. 

“You know my name, I see,” said the youth in 
surprise. 

The girl smiled merrily, and a row of snowy teeth 
flashed upon him. 

“Come,” she said, “I asked you what you know of 
me?” 

“1 have known, er believe that I knew, o: your re- 
sidence at The Pines for several months,” said 
Richard. 

“ And what more ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Absolutely nothing ?” 

“No,” said Richard. “I also know that you are 
the most beautiful and most mysterious of all living 
beings. I know that since I first beheld you I have 
dreamt and thought of you, sleeping or waking, and 
that, having spoken to you, I cannot let you vanish, 
but must know more of you.” 

“He knows nothing,” she said again. “The 
secret is more easily kept than I supposed. How 
pale you look !” she went on more loudly, but still in 
asoft murmur. “Do you suffer?” 

“No; I am quite well—only weak from close con- 
finement:” 

“You will hardly take that cowardly little wretch 
to the woods with you again ?” 

“What little wretch?” 

“Harold Shelbourne, a miserable poltroon, who 
has no more manhood in him than a child’s puppet. 
He shot you, did he not?” 

“ By accident, poor boy.” 

“ Ab, you pity him?” 

a“ I do.” 

“ The creature does not deserve it.” 

“ He is good and gentle, and I think cruelly used,” 
said Richard. ‘Surely a woman should have pity on 
him.” 

“ Why ?—because he is so very like a woman ?” 

“ Because the women’s hearts are tender.” 

“Ah, well, he has few friends. Thank you for 
being kind to him.” 

Richard looked at her. Alfred’s suspicions recurred 
tohim. He said suddenly: 

‘Madam, I haveypromised to reveal your presence 
to no one. May I ask a few questions which may 
guide me in the preservation of your secret ?” 

“Sarely. If I choose I will answer them.” 

Richard’s cheek flushed. The words seemed a re- 
buke. 

“From whom am I to keep this secret ?” he said. 

“From every one.” 

“Yet others know of your presence here ?” 


* One other.” 

“That one?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“T can answer myself. 

“ He knows," murmured the girl. 
all.” 

A pang of jealousy wrung the youth's heart. He 
spoke a little bitterly. 

“Yes, madam, I believe I know. Harold Shel- 
bourne is a happy fellow, since it is for his sake that 
you remain here.” 

“He knows nothing yet,” repeated the lady once 
more. 

“Am IT not right ?” 

“ No, for his sake I should fly from the hated place ; 
I do him a bitter wrong in staying here.” 

Again the jealous pang smote Richard’s heart. 

‘You fear to bring his father’s anger upon hinx” he 
said. 

She laughed wearily. 

“Tt falls heavily upon him now,” she said. ‘ Mr. 
Shelbourne hates the little wretch. And who can 
wonder? He is a manly son to be proud of—a stal- 
wart fellow! Ha! ha! ha! Oh, Idespise him very 
bitterly myself. Yet he is not to blame.” 

Richard looked at her astonished. Her cheeks 
were scarlet, and her great dark eyes filled with tears. 
Her young heart softened, and she read his emotions 
in his ardent eyes, for turning toward him, she gave 
him both her hands. 

“Be my friend,” she said; ‘‘oh! be my friend!. 1 
need one very much. You who are kind even to 
poor, contemptible Harold, will be good to a helpless 
girl. I wish I could tell you all, but I eannot; only 
this—without my will or knowledge I was brought 
here. It wasa wrong to me and a greater wrong to 
others. But, being here, I stay for the sake of my 
worst enemy, whem I love better than any being on 
the face of the broad earth. Oh! I see you wonder 
in your eyes. Iam a mystery even to myself. Here 
I must remain for that one’s sake until death or dis- 
covery releases me...In the end discovery will be in- 
evitable, and you will hear strange things of me; but 
you will know also that I have been the victim of 
the strangest spell ever woven about living mortal. 
You will perhaps despise me, but you will also pity 
me.” 

Richard pressed both small hands to his lips. 

“Let me help you also,” he said. 

“No one can help me,” she said, ‘no one—no one. 
Yet I may need a friend some day, and you will help 
me then, 1 know. See how low the sun is sinking. 
They will return soon. You must leave me now.” 

“‘ But I must see you in.” 

“Yes; I should not say so, but I cannot deny my- 
self; yes, yes. Ah, let me go.” 

But Richard kept her hand. 

‘One question,” he pleaded, “only one. Is it for 
love of Harold Shelbourne that you remain here ? 
Is he the one who wronged you, yet for whose sake 
you suffer ?” 

“No,” replied the girl. “I not only say no, but I 
swear it by all I hold most sacred.” 

“Ts it for——” 

~— answer n0 more questions,” she replied, haugh- 
tily. 
“But where shall we meet?” 

“In the garden some moonlight night. 
enough ?” 

“No. What sight ?—when ?” 

But she only smiled and glided from the room up 
the small staircase which led to the upper floor. 

For a moment Richard lingered, then bent his steps 
in the same direction, but corridor and staircase were 
empty, and through all the house could be found no 
trace of that fair lady’s presence. 

Whither she had flown it was impossible to dis- 
cover or imagine. 

Now that he had spoken to her—now that, despite 
the warnings of his more experienced friend, he be- 
lieved this exquisitely lovely creature to be good as 
she was lovely—the chains were rivetted too closely 
about Richard’s heart to be broken by any ordinary 
circumstance. 


It is Harold Shelbourne.” 
** Yes, he knows 


Is that 


(To be continued.) 


An ArapiAn Laventna Prant.—For the first 
time I met with a narcotic plant very common 


further south, and gifted with curious qualities. Its 
seeds, in which the deleterious principle seems chiefly 
to reside, when pounded and administered in a small 
dose, produce effects much like those ascribed to Sir 
Sengiesy Davy’s laughing-gas; the patient dances, 
sings, and performs a thousand extravagances, till, 
after an hour of great excitement to himself and 
amusement to the bystanders, he falls asleep, and on 
awaking has lost all memory of what he did er said 
while under the influence of the drug. To put a 
pinch of this powder into the coffee of some unsus- 
pecting individual is a not uncommon joke, nor did 





1 hear that it was ever followed by serious conse- 





quences, though an. over quantity might perhaps by 
dangerous.. I myself tried it on two individuals, 
but in proportions, if not absolutely homeopathic 
still sufficiently minute to keep on the safe side oj 
risk, and witnessed its operation, laughable enough 
but very harmless.’ The plant that bears these berris, 
hardly attains in Kaseem the height of six inches 
above the ground, but in Oman I have seen bushes of 
it three or four feet in gcowth, and wide-spreading 
The stems are woody, and of a yellow tinge whe, 
barked; the leaf of a dark-green colour, and pinnated 
with about twenty leaflets on either side; the stalk; 
smooth and shining; the flowers aro yellow and 
grow in tufts, the anthers numerous; the fruit is 
capsule, stuffed with a greenish padding, in whic) 
lie embedded two or three black seeds, in size ang 
shape much like French beans; their taste is sweetish, 
but with a peculiar opiate flavour; the smell heavy, 
and almost sickly—Palgrave's Central and Easter, 
Arabia. 
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FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS. 

When thou dest launch thy bark into the gulf of fashion, 
let discretion take the helm. 

THar it is as ridiculous to be the first in adopting a 
new fashion as to be the last in laying an old on, 
aside, I think is most,true. The former is a true sig, 
of fickleness and vanity; the latter, of pride and 
haughtiness. 

Those ladies, whom the men commonly ill 
coquettes, are most apt to fall into the first error; and 
the prudes, as they are commonly designated, into tho 
last; and a woman of sense would no more choose t) 
pass for one than the other. 

To be extremely fond of inventing and adoptin: 
new fashious, is in effect, to say that. all fashions are 
indifferent: that they depend entirely upon fancy and 
humour, and have nothing in them of reason or com 
mon sense. 

On the other hand, to be very tenacions of an oll 
fashion, and to condemn all kindsof innovations, is no 
less ridiculous. It is saying, in other words, that one 
faghion only can be right, and every other must be 
wrong; that it depends entirely upon reason, and has 
nothing to do with fancy and taste. 

Both these ways of. thinking are equally false, and 
the truth lies between the two. 

My design in making these observations is, to let it 
be seen, that as no lady should think she discovers 
great ingenuity in being the inventor of a new fashion. 
so no lady should imagine she shows a vast deal of 
good sense in retaining an old one, when it is laid 
aside by every one else. I say follow the fashion, by 
all means, in things that are harmless and indiffereut, 
but never follow it when it is inconsistent with de- 
cency and modesty. 

It is essential to pay strict regard to the choice of 
dress, to stature, shape, features, and complexion ; for 
it is a most ridiculous conceit to imagine that the same 
fashion will suit all features and complexions equally 
well. Nature has diversified the human countenance 
with such an infinite variety, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to find two faces exactly alike; and therefore it 
should seem to follow that no two dresses should be 
alike; atleast, if they areso, they can never be equally 
proper. 

It is for want of this distinction, and from a blind 
and injudicious attachment ‘o the mode, that so many 
thoughtless creatures d the little beauty nature 
has given them; and ins' of correcting or softening 
the peculiarities of their countenances, render them- 
selves perfectly ridiculous by their silly and childish 
affectation, It is owing to this affectation thal 
fashions are so fleeting and changeable; for, whils! 
every one endeavours to .outvie her neighbour, they 
carry fashion to such an extravagant length that it 
at last becomes perfectly ridiculous. 


Aw Artsrocratic WEATHER PropHet.—A weathet 
prophet has arisen in Ireland. The Earl of Portar- 
lington, anxious to cheer the hearts of his farmers, 
which must have been much damped by the late 
heavy rains, has addressed to a contemporary the fol- 
lowing letter. His lordship does not state the grounds 
upon which he bases the belief in which he wishes 
the farmers to participate: —“ Emo Park, August 17 
—Sir,—Lest our farmers should be ‘disheartened by 
the continuance of this rainy weather in the midst o! 
harvest, I am tempted, through the means of your 
widely-read columns, to seek te encourage them by 
begging them to look forward to the next week, when. 
from the 23rd to the 25th, we may expect a great and 
most favourable change in the weather, introducing 
to us a lovely, warm, and dry September, which will 
bring toa close one of the finest summers ever Te 
membered in this country. I cannot but hope tha! 
the approaching dry period, though later than we have 
wished, may yet be in time to save the corn crops! 
good order throughout the country.—I am, &c., Port 
ARLINGTON.” 
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ALMOST A MURDER, 
OR, THE HEIR OF WALTHAM. 
a 
CHAPTER I. 


A woman fair, and young, and handsome. A 
woman with that brilliant, passionate, bewildering 
beauty that we fancy the world’s heroines must have 
possessed. 

She might have been a Cleopatra; it was only the 
accident of birth in @ later year of the world’s history. 
She could have ruled a kingdom. Her girlhood’s 
reign, though brief, had been one of power and suc- 
cess, 

Except, indeed, in the one grand thing, nearer her 
heart than all others—love. Many a cottage girl with- 
out a tithe of her beauty was happier in that respect 
than she had ever been. 

And now the man she loved, the man she had always 
loved, since her first remembrance of ‘anything, lay 
dying. She had never been his wife. Whatever 
hope she had cherished during the last few weeks, 
and it had been “hoping against hope,” must now 
perish. It had perished amid throes of clinging, lin- 
gering despair. 

She had walked rapidly over the smooth-mown 
grass, just beginning to spring up in thick, velvety 
tufts, leaving behind her the house so full of stifling 
terror and dread. 

She had watched beside the dying man until 
consciousness had failed, until the agony had become 
insupportable: The physician had* led. her out to the 
air, fearful that the strained nerves would give way 
entirely. But there was much latent strength in her. 

On one side of her stood the house, an old grey 
stone mansion, but; as you could see at @ nearer ap- 
proach, nfuch modernized, by the elegances of wealth 
and fine taste; broad lands smiling in the: sunset, 
fally” by asilver river that flowed onward peace- 

She stood, half-a-dozen yards, perhaps, from its 
ee There she had paused, glanced back at the 

ouse, and shivered as she thought that by this mo- 
ment Horace Waltham was dead. 

A little child came flying down the path she had 
~ lately paced. A girl with’ short light curls 
: gem in the wind, a white dress that fluttered 
‘ke @ snow-drift around her, a sweet young face 
- tender with the glow of departing babyhood. 
prt -tterhovag = startled look as it came on with out- 

a racted by the figure so still and 
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[ALMOsT A MURDER. } 


A thought, or rather a vivid flash, passed over the 
mind of Beatrice Collingwood. ‘This child was all 
that stood between her and a splendid fortune. ‘This 
little girl of four summers, whose mother she had 
hated bitterly! 

While its father lived the child was nothing to her ; 
but now she became a rival, an objet of something 
deeper than envy. 

Just beyond lay the quiet river, in whose depths 
secrets are held forever. As I said, it was nota 
thought, but rather a blind impulse, that made her 
stand aside as the child came on breathlessly, its tiny 
hands outstretched. 

There was of course nothing to check its impetus. 
Beatrice Collingwood plunged into a thicket of young 
trees, and tore her way through, to the detriment of her 
dress. She could not hear any plunge, but she did 
hear a wild cry. 

Yoward the north of the house, the river wound 
around. She followed the curve, and emerged from 
the woods on a different side of the house from that 
which she had left. 

Here she sat down on arustic seat, faint, trembling 
in every limb. She shut her eyes to keep out a fearful 
picture. 

Well, after all, she had done nothing. Whatever 
bitter feeling she may have had for the child, not a 
servant in that house could say she had ever shown 
any dislike for or impatience toward it. They had 
speculated, as servants will, whether Mrs. Colling- 
wood might not some day become the child's step- 
mother. 

Not a dissenting voice had been raised. Indeed, 
they all admired the gzacious queenly woman. And 
if she had been their mistress for years, they would 
still have found her gracious and queenly. She was 
not given to petty sins. 

She did not know how long she sat there, It 
might have been half an hour. It was long enough 
for a century. 

The nursery-maid ran out with a distressed air. 

‘Mrs, Collingwood, has Miss Bertha been out here?” 
she asked. 

“ Not here.” 

“Peter took her out of her papa’s,room after she 
had kissed him, and said he had left her in the nur- 
sery. I was busy looking up some linen the house- 
keeper sent me for. But I can’t find the child.” 

“She must have strayed off somewhere.” 

“‘T'll take a good search through the garden. She 
plays there often. Peter said she was so frightened.” 

After awhile Mrs. Collingwood rose and went into 
the house 


In the hal) she met the housekeeper, and 10oked the 
question she dared not ask. 

“Mrs. Jones, can you find Mrs. Collingwood for 
me ?” said the physician's voice over the stairs. 

“ He's alive yet—and they want you,” was the we- 
man’s brief announcement. 

Mrs. Collingwood went upstairs with a slow step. 

“It is barely possible,” whispered the doctor, “ that 
a miracle may be worked in Mr. Waltham’s favour. [ 
can trust no one but you. I want the steadiest band, 
the most watchful eye. Aud you have just been 
through such a scene!” 

“T am strong,” she said, “for anything that may 
save him.” 

The man she had left in the midst of an agonizing 
death-struggle lay calm enough now. 

She thought him dead, and her first impulse was to 
break into a wild wail, and throw herself co the heart 
that had never beat for her while living. 

But she was strong, and never did strength stand 
any one in better stead. She hardly breathed. 

For the time she was content to be a mere machine, 
a slave, if you will. She knew it grew dark; she liad 
an impression, rather than knowledge, that lights 
were brought in. 

After a long while the doctor said, quietly : 

“Now I am going to dismiss you. I want you to 
take some rest, if you do not sleep, for there will be 
work enough to-morrow. I almost think Mr. Waltham 
will live. I shall not leave him to-night.” 

Mrs. Collingwood went away. She gave just the 
same sort of obedience she exacted from every one. 

The difference was, very few ever dared command 


her. 

The night had come up very cloudy. A sullen, 
fitful summer night, that gave tokens of at last break- 
ing into a terrific shower. From the window of her 
own room she glanced out on the darkness. 

There was no river on this side of the house, and 
she felt thankful. 

A tap at the door disturbed her, I might, say fretted 
her. 

She wanted to be left quite alone, but she said— 
“ Come in.” 

It was Mrs. Jones, with pale, affrighted vounte- 
nance. 

““Oh, Mrs. Collingwood,” she began, ‘‘ no one can 
find Miss Bertha. Peter took her to the nursery the 
last that was seen of her. Hester has searched the 
garden and lawn, and the men have been out through 
the shrubbery, calling for her in ewery direction, but 
not a word'have they received. I am afraid some- 
| thing terrible has happened ‘” 
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“Wi 

Mrs. Colingwood’s face was pale, and she showed 
just the sort of bewildered agitation one might ex- 
pect. 


“ They are fearful she has gone to the river. But 
yet Idon’t see why an accident should happen now 
of all times. She is often out of the house. unwatched. 
And the doctor thinks there may be a chance for Mr, 
Waltham’s life. Such news would certainly kill 
him.” 

“Oh, it cannot be! She has rambledaway.” 

The tone was that of a person loth to believe the 
worst. And I’m not sure-but she was. Since Horace 
Waltham’s life was soentwined with that of his child, 
his recovery without her was#loubtful. 

‘Dear, dear, and there'll surelyibe a storm. wh, I 
hope they will find h 

The housekeeper wentwaway. Mrs. Co 
threw herself on the bed. She was so used to govern- 
ing herself, centeolling thoughts and feelfugs, and 
keeping all.rebellious pulses calm, that she did it now 
by sheer force.of habit. I think she even slept a 
little, though at intervals she heard the stir through 
the house, and after midnight»the violent wind and 
rain, that tly fell into a soothing cadence. 

She ott dienes Waltham had, as one may say, 
grown wp together. Through girlhood and early 
manhoed they had been near neighbours and the 
best of friends. .She had loved Horace for himself, 
and she was worldly enough to love him the.better 
for his position. She intended to reign mistress over 
those broad domains, to queen it in the stately old 
house that might almost be called Waltham Castle. 
For gererations it had been a family estate, and 
every owner had added beautifying and improving 
touches. 

They were fine, honourable men, the Walthams, 
and the family never being large, the property had 
not been divided. Old Mr. Waltham dowered his 
daughter comfortably, but the estate was settled on 
his son. Failing of heirs in his own family, the 
nearest male relative was to inherit it. The daughter 
died childless. No one would have objected to Horace 
marrying Beatrice Denver; in fact, it was looked 
upon as a most probable event. 

A cousin, Laurence Collingwood, was a great 
favourite with old Mr. Waltham. During one of his 
visits he fell madly in love with the beautiful Beatrice. 
Horazee had gone away with some friends for a 
summer tour. The day that he was expected home 
was an inauspicious one for a proposal, but Laurence 
dared his fate, and was rejected. Horace spent an 
hour of that evening with Beatrice. She remarked 
the delight and content that made his face so radiant, 
and he, after a little hesitation, told her its cause. 
Hé loved, and was lovedin return. He had laid the 
matter before his father, and received both approba- 
tion and consent. The young lady was lovely, ina 
high social position, and sufficiently rich to win the 
favour of a more exacting father than Mr. Waltham. 

Beatrice listened to the story, told with a lover's en- 
thusiasm, and a certain delicacy, as if in some things he 
feared to pain her, with feelings of a most indescribable 
order. 

A sense of wronged and outraged love predomi- 
uated. She hated this fair, sweet girl he was so elo- 
juent about with a passion little short of murder. And 
yet she could not recall one word of love, one promise 
that Horace Waltham had ever made to her. 

She dared not say be had loved her. But she believed 
if this woman had not come between, he would have 
done so at no distant day; and she knew she loved 
him with all the strength of her nature. His tender 
regard for her feelings stung her. Could he, did he 
fancy she had loved unsought ? 

She saw a way of extricating herself from any 
chance pity he might bestow on her. He should 
never talk her over with the wife of his bosom as a 
girl he might have won with a word, and who for 
lack of that word was pining away her days in soli- 
tude. 

Execusing herself fora few moments, she went to 
her room and wrote a fond note to Laurence. stating 
that she had reconsidered the subject they had dis- 
cussed, and accepted him. She did this on the im- 
pulse ef the moment, it was true, but she knew very 
well she was not throwing herself away. No pique 
ould have led her to do that. 

Laurence QCollingwood was a much more elegant 
man than his cousin. He had travelled over the old 
world, was refined, accomplished, and loved her deeply, 
of that she had no doubt. , 

She knew, too, that touch of tender penitence would 
subdue, and make him forget the words she had used 
in rejecting him. Dating it two bours earlier, so that 
he would not suspect any circumstance had decided 
her save her own after-thought, she despatched a 
servant with it, and returned to Horace with a calm 
so stately and perfect that he little imagined the 
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love. 
was so satisfied, so secure. 
away. 


most satisfactory reception. 


never questioned. 


going: 


‘Horace. 


@banged. But she was in no haste for her marriage. 


mobedly. Her husband was the«hole world to her, 
ami she needed nothing else. 

“Beatrice forced herself to contemplate this happi- 
ness. She meant to uproot the foolish regard she had 
enee counted such bliss. 

ter awhile she.said to herself she had done it, 


lace. 

I donot think Laurence Collingwood ever under- 
stood ‘that he had not full possession of his wife's 
heart. “He might, in the course of years, have missed 
something it would have been sweet to enjoy; but he 
diedbefore he knew any want. 

he bad mever swerved in her course, hardly 
wavered in thought, ruling herself all this while with 


wholly ‘to her little boy as she had to her husband, 
keeping wonderfully young and beautiful. 

Horace Waltham had not exactly prospered in his 
marriage. 

His wife grew delicate, and the birth of their chil- 
dren was soon suceceded by their death. 

Bertha, the jatest born, had cost the life of the fragile 
mother. 

Old Mr. Waltham had been dead three years. 
Horace, inconsolable, had shut up part of his house, 
and lived in strictest seclusion. 

At first he could not even endure the sight of the 
child. Yet as the keenest pang wore off, aad espe- 
cially wlien the baby lips began to murmur “ papa,” 
the father's heart could not withstand her. 

Once allowing his loveliness to be broken in upon, 
by slow degrees he came back, not to his olden self, 
but a more reasonable man than he had been since his 
bereavement. And as months passed on, the child 
became an idol. 

She had her mother’s face, though, unlike the other 
children, her health had always been perfect. 

A merry, laughing, romping child, whose sunny 
temper and fond nature made ample amends. for her 
wilfalness and mischief. 

Vhe first sign of returning interest in the world that 
Horace Waltham gave, was to write a letter to his 
cousin's widow, inviting her to come and bring her 
boy for a visit. 

He wanted to see the. child, for he remembered if 
Bertha should die, Lawrence would be next heir. 

Mrs. Collingwood came. For four years she had 
been waiting this summons; sometimes patiently, but 
oftener in that state when every hour, every moment 
is grudged, because it passes without bringing the 
wished-for event. 

Yet she had too much diplomacy to fly . without 
losing an instant. 

She wanted him to watch and wait for her a little, 
as in that caseshe would surely be keptim histhoughts. 
He was a prematurely old man, weary and broken- 
spirited. 

As for her, at the first glance he thought she hardly 
looked a day older than: in that pleasant time when: 
they were friends together. 

Laurence was a fine, robust boy of ten, inheriting: 
much of his mother's beauty, and her manner thab 
could be so winning and so haughty at # word. 

Mrs. Collingwood came to stay. This- time there 
should be'no failure—she would be mistress at last. She 
proposed no alteration in his manuer of living,she read. 
him no lectures ; but iv a quiet manner Jed him to talk. 
of himself, until a confidant became absolutely neces- 
8 





ary. 
With a slight effort she disarmed the-prejadice of 





storm raging within. 
He lingered talking as one does wita a cherished 


the worthy housekeeper, .and soon won the admization, 
of the servants. At a. most auspicious moment she 


Little Marian Gray touched a spot in his heart : 
that she with all her beauty had never reached. He | marry again, he said, and he wanted to be allowog an 


He regretted he had not received the note earlier, | succeed him. Laurence 
and was rapturous in his entire love. It amused her | fortune, and for the rest Mepend on himself. 
just then toacknowledge these protestations, and he | Horace was 


‘When Horace heard of the engagement he was un- , 
fel ned ly, . Preparations for his marriage were | fever. 
iting weeill rapt for ue He proposed Beatrice should leave him, rather than 


sister. He had a high regard for her, only it was not ! proposed leaving him, but he pleaded so warmly ‘i : 


consented to remain. 
He talked freely of his future life. He should y, ver 


interest in Laurence, for in the event of Bertha’s dei), 


There was a faint misgiving lest Beatrice had | he should look upon the boy as sole heir to the Walthay, 
loved him, but before he left her even this died | estates. 


Mrs. Collingwood protested against this. §o Jon, 


He had searcely gone, when, late as it was, Mr. | as Bertha lived, she did not blame him for not wishin, 
Collingwood .was announced. Beatrice gave him a | to give his only child a step-mother ; but Walthay, 


was his, and it’ was right that bis own children should 
have a tolerable 


too young #man. to Sendemn himself {, 
lonely and unloved lifes =~ =e 
At this juncture ho was taken #l with a dangeroy; 


The old:house was brightened up, refurnighed, and | run any risk; yet he did not attempt to conceal his 
Mr. Waltham in wonderful spirits. Beatriee listened | satisfaction when she resolutely announced her inte. 
to the joy of her own lover and the anticipations of | tion of staying, and being of all the assistance |. 


could, And this wasa great deal, as the doctor soo, 


Their feiendship appeared in all wespects un-| found. She had @ delicacy and perception that rey- 


dered her invaluable... Added to this, perfect healt), 


The bride came home. A slender little thing, with | a faculty of always looking fresh and cheerfu! afte: 
Mfair bair and an eager childish face. She loved de-| the greatest fatigue, a low voige, and:¢alm tewpers- 


suspicion of coldness on apathy, . 

Horace Waltham's ate grief, despair, and s.- 
clusion had.told on his constitution. 

From the begiuning; about the only hope th» 
physician entertajned was in Mrs, Collingwood's 


ment, whose fervour and interest saved it from any 


went to the altar radiant in whito satin and point } nursing. He admired her exceedingly, and said within 


himself : ; 

“If Waltham recovers, he will bé@ fool to let suc! 
a prize slip through his fingers. What -amaguiticen: 
woman she is!” att 

But it appeared, in spite of all efforts, as if Horace 
Waltham must die. r 

And when Beatrice left him, just at the opening of 


the story, Doctor Gerald had sent her away, so that 


arodelizon. She would not allow her heart.one pang }@be,gnight not witness those terrible convulsions of 
of wretchedness. Yet freedom was, in one sense, @ 
‘boon to-her; but.she devoted her time andxegard .as | ba’ 


| de matore—for he was no longer sensible whose 
nd tered unto him. 

The dull, glazed eyo faiied to recognize friends, and 
the lips to smile. Even his child’s kisses had no 
power over him. 

Bertha had been, from the first, curiously attracted 
toward Mrs. Collingwood, and the lady was too wise 
to repel. her. i, Mwal 

She was rather shy, not caring to sit in her lap or 
kiss her; but the beautiful face and tender, musical 
voice held the child spell-Bound. Laurence she loved 
and romped with. ’ 

Mrs. Collingwoed's. feelings , were easily analyzed. 
She had hated the mother so deeply for robbiug her of 
her ane treasure, that she could hardly look compla- 
cently on the child. 

Yet feeling sure of the. father,.she bad resolve! 
Bertha should beeome,a matter of indifference to bei 
As her stepmother, she would treat ber well, bu 
she should. possess no exclusive share of her father's 
heart. 

If once she, Beatrice, gained entrance, she woul! 
have no orival. Anything that .dared contest, her 
power she would trample in the dast. ’ 
And the predisposition in the mother’s family to 
consumption seemed to promise that Bertha Waltham 
would not be long-lived., She did not assume any 
great show of fondness for the gbild; her good sense 
kept her from, a move-se likely to, oreate suspicion 
When Horace discussed. his child’s future with her 
he found her suggestions: well-timed and admirable 
And herown child had been brought up-sojudiciously, 
that he was inclined to place great faith in her jadg- 
ment. 

She hardly realized, until that fatal moment, bow 
much Bertha stood in ber way. I donot mean you 
to think she would haye. poisoned her, or brought be: 
io destruction with! her own,band in any manne’. 
But when shessaw the child rushing on to certain 
death, the old bitter, feeli so ‘her ee ba 
“possession of every pulse nature, Ji she cow: 
not have Horace, she would, have Waltham. The 
child would probably 0 before it attained wemauhood 
what matter about the precisetime? . Jo,sbe stood 
aside, not following out any deep-sattled purpose, but 
just the impulse.of the momenti; .,.:| ‘ 
At eartiest daylight Mrs. Collingwood was astir. 
Mr. Waltham’ was still alive. ' She took her place 
the sick room,.and fought faithfully with death for 
him—fought and,conquered;, and with; a proud thiill, 
for she felt he belonged /to her. 

' Bertha was not found that day, nor .the next 
Then the river was dragged, but with no better 
success. To the servants, in-their consternation, Mp 
Collingwood.seemed a tower of strength. They fairly 
olustered about.her. 1 
She would net give up hone, neither wowld she te 
Mr. Waltham, but kept them steadily prosessting 10° 
j search 
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If Bertha was drowned, her body would be found 
somewhere in the river; and on this point she rested, 
almost ipspiriting the servants. 

Mr. Waltham. was so weak for several days that he 
scarcely retained the power of thought. And at first 
it was so vague that hé was easily satisfied with the 
excuses a:.a promises Mirsv Collingwood made concern- 
ing Bertha, 

Two weeks afterward, some miles below the villags, 
, dead body was discovered). The long, fair hair, 
co remarkable, was the only thing by which they 
ould identify Bertha Waltham. Her clothes were 

ro and soiled, her face swollen beyond recognition, 
and blackened by its long imimersion in the water. 
But no one thought for a moment of disputing the 
fact, and it was an intense relief to all, terrible as the 
poor child’s fate had been. 

She had suffered from no slow pangs of starvation, 
jut death had beon rapid, and merciful in that 
respect. 

One thing the nurse remarked, and spoke of to Mrs. 
Collingwood—no necklace and armlets were found on 
the little body; Bertha had worn very handsome as 
well as Valuable ones. 

“Jt would be too horrible to suspect she had been 
nurdered for those. Don’t mention such a thing to 
Mr. Waltham.” And the lady turned ashy pale. A 
thought occurred that this might not be the body. 

“| never could endure telling him,” said the nurse, 
witha sob. “It will break my heart as itis. But 
who could have suspected such a thing? Many a 
time before she has run about as she liked, without 
watching. Poor dear! There seems to be a spell on 
them all.” 

Mr. Waltham received the tidings with a sort of 
apathetical despair. He had expected to be deprived 
of his darling in somemanner, and he hardly ques- 
tioned this. Nurse had brought her to his‘room, and 
the housekeeper had sent her on an errand, an event 
that had occurred hundreds of times before. Her 
crying had disturbed her father, and one of the ser- 
vants had been sent with her to the nursery, with no 
command to remain. No blame could be‘attached to 
anyone. It appeared one of those mysterious dis- 
peusations of Providence to which one must bow, 
not cavil at. 

Many weeks passed before Mr. Waltham was able 
to leave histroom.. Indeed, all the winter he remained 
more or less of an imvalid. Laurence Collingwood 
was sent to school, but lis mother wes invaluable in 
that fated house. Amé@:at last her patience was re- 
warded; her schemes, instead of ‘being frustrated, 
succeeded, and she bécame Mrs. Horace Waltham. 1! 
think, too, she was happy. Shevket the past go hs 
and. enjoyed the present. There was one bitter in- 
gredient in her cap— Horace had acknowledged there 
was only a wreck to offer her-—that he could never 
love as he had loved in the past. 

She bewildered him with ber beauty and sweetness, 
and yet she rot unfrequently heard him sigh in his 
happiest moments, 

_ And then her stony heart rejoiced. that it had no 
living rival ia his leve, 

No children came to, bless the union: It was 
evident Laurence Collingwood. would be the ‘heir. 


__—- 


CHAPTER II. 


" WELL, ‘what do you think of her?” 
‘ “Igiveyou credit for fine taste, my dear fellow. 
low beautiful the girl is, Stich hair and eyes! A 
punter would'revel in ther. “What was the story ? 
Toe promised # to me, you know: Upon my word, 
Voling wood, you are blushing like a girl.” 
, Plenee be serious, Harold. I do need a friend, and 
some advice. I must take a decided step in the 

matter, andd hardly kiiow what todo.” 
Here's. mice: shady walk, and wehave an hour 


or two to idle awey; so you shalltell me the story. ' 


And I don't méan to banter ryou, Laurie, but’ it does 
seem odd thetyou, a. youngy:man, should: have ‘this 
ar 4 git] ome hands, and not)‘ know wliat to de 
er. ‘ ‘ 

whee — therefore; and mind:you tell metke 
_,,bauurence Collingwood was: about twenty-three. 
; © promise of his boylieod ‘had ‘been: amply fulfilled. 
i Was soniething more id: his face than mere 
' 2 certain noble pride:and loftiness that spoke of the 
-ighest honour, a large, generous nature, one whosé 
‘utegrity was beyond question, 
salt withal a vein of almost.girlish delicacy and 
Hie © sincerity, but very far removed from-weakness. 
. ‘ companion was five or six years his senior, a fine- 
air te man, with a keen yet perplexing smile; au 
5 Peary the world pretuy, well, and laugh- 
“‘e he oN with good-natured cynicism. 

8 lace lacked the fr 
Lattings sth — and earnest truth-of 


They walked quictly along for sevoral moments, in 


‘ resisting arm, I led her t. 





that familiar arm-in-arm fashion common with inti- 
mate friends. 

* Well,” Harold Gurney began, “I am waiting for 
the story.” 

“Oh!” 

= another silence Laurence made a desperate 
effort. 

“It will sound very romantic to you doubtless. I 
wonder at it a little myself. About three years ago, 
I was staying at M with our old chum Westley. 
A strolling circus company found their way into the 
neighbourhood, and gave several entertainments. We 
attended the first one, not expecting anything very 
remarkable, and found precisely what we expected, 
except in one of the performers. She was a mere 
child, a slender, pale, hollow-eyed being, who acted in 
a play, and afterward sang several songs. 

“I don't know what there was in her face or voice 
that interested me so much, but it did give me one of 
those curious, indescribable sensations so hard’ to 
analyze or recover from. I went again the following 
evening, in spite of Westley’s ridicule. The poor 
little face had a frightened, pitiful look that troubled 
me. 

“T heard nothing but-her singing, and the voice 
was really fine. Late the next afternoon I wandered 
about the place, surveying the large tent and the idle 
fellows stretclied out in the sunshine, 1 do rot know 
that I was looking for the girl in particular, yet I con- 
fess I felt a little disappointed at seeing only two 
coarse, red-faced women, both of whom acted in a 
second-rate farce. The girl hada part in it also, but, 
as I said, she was nowhere to be seen. Instead of 
going home by the road, I plunged into 4 rather thick 
oo of woods, as it shortened my walk consider- 
ably. 

“T had not gone many steps before I heard voices, 
one arough masculine, who appeared to be threatening 
or scolding. The reply was in a pleading, sobbing 
tone. 

“TIT intended to hasten by them, but a shrill ery, 
followed by a cruel laugh, decided me in a different 
manner. 1] sprang to the scene, and found this very 
girl struggling to free herself from a great, burly 
raffian. I did not stop to consider, but by a blow 
just above the temple, felled him to the ground. The 
child’s face was white with terror, yet in spite of her 
apparent wretcliedness, really lovely. 

“*Oh,’ she said, when she could speak, ‘let us 
fly! He will kill you. But'no, I must go back.’ 

“* To fall into his power?’ I asked. 

“Ste shuddered. I stooped to examine the fallen 
man, and found him only stunned. Taking her un- 
the extreme edge of the 
wood, iu sight of a céttage where I knew I could 
summon help if it should be required. 

“ At first she seemed afraid to answer my questions, 
but at length she told me her mother had belonged to 
a theatrical company until about six months previous, 
when she had married again and left it, consigning 
her daughter to one of the partners of this concern. 
The other wag the’ bully from whom I had rescued 
her. He had followed her about with declarations of 
love, and was trying to force her to marry him—a 
girl barely fourteen. She had written repeatedly to 
her mother during the last two months, but received 
ne answer. Once she had attempted to run away, 
bet was brought back by this fellow, Dawson, who: 
used such threats she had not dared to make a second 
attem pt. 

“Her terror and detestation of the life she was lead- 
ing moved me ‘powerfully. | She wished to return! to 
her mother in London, and after considering a few 
moments, I thought this thé wisést plan. I knew a 
train left ina very short time, and offered to purchase 
her a ticket if she was not afraid to reach the city 
sv ‘late in the evening. She accepted with thanks 
and joyful tears. We reached the station unmolested, 
and I managed the affair so as she should pot be re- 
marked. It was a foolishly Quixotic thing, yet I was 
so anxious tobe assured of her safety, that I resolved 
to go to London the next day, and made an appoint- 
ment to meet her. 

“Well, we both kept it, but Ellen was not inthe 
joyous mood I had hoped to see her: Fer mother 
had‘eft London, and the woman with whom they had 
formerly lived advised Ellen to return to the company. 
She was very resolute, and ‘!:reatened'to drown herself 
sooner than do it. I deter:.icd to learn the truth of 
the matter, and ‘found the woinan corroborated Ellen’s 
story. Shedid not seem very willing ‘to keep her, as 
she said they would be likely to apply to ‘her as soon 
as Ellen was missed, I thought so myself. But what 
was to be done? 

“ Presently Ellen remembered’ an old lady living in 
the east end of the great city, at whose house she had 
occasionally visited with her mother, We bent our 
steps thither, .and after listening to the circumstances, 
she kindly offered the young girl a home until she 
could do better. She was poor, and depended entirely 
upon a daugkter, who, being unfortunate in marriage 





had opened a boarding-sch-ol in a pretty country 
town, and was doing very well. This put a new idea 
in my mind. You may laugh, Harold, but all through 
this brief acquaintance, Ellen’s refinement, delicacy, 
and good sense, struck me as being strangely at 
variance with her position. Still, 1 did not mean to 
act hastily, and left her in the care a7 “frs. Lee for the 
time. That was nearly the 1st of July. I saw her 
several times after that, and when I found that with 
so few advantages she had succeeded in gaining a 
tolerable education, I resolved to place her at school, 
and fit her for a more congenial sphere in life. Out 
of my liberal allowance I could certainly do this.” 

“And this beautiful young lady, who graduated 
with honours to-day—isn’t that the term ?—is the 
little girl rescued from the debris of a circus company ? 
You have worked a wonderful transformation, Lau- 
rence.” 

“Don’t sneer, Harold. God only knows what slie 
has been saved from. She has been nominally under 
the guardianship of old Mrs. Lee, but last winter 
the lady died. Ellen is now capable of teaching, 
but——” 

“'T suspect she has repaid you in the usual fashion 
—fallen in love with you?” 

Laurence flushed redly. Then he said; in’a slow, 
almost solemn tone: 

“That is the trouble, Harold: N& word has ever 
passed between us on the subject, but I'think ste must 
know I love her, even as I know’shé loves’ me.” 

“ You do not expect to marry her?™ 

Tt was the man of the world who spoke. 

“Tf I only knew what to do! After all, why should 
both our lives be made for ever miserable ?” 

“ Buta young man in your position! It would be 
folly, madness. You- know nothing of wHose child 
she may be. I suppose she has never heard ftom her 
mother ?” 

“No. Yet amid her prosperity she has not forgotten 
the one friend who loved her so dearly.” 

“Very dearly, I should think, to place her in the 
company she did,” 

“We don’t know all the circumstances. Ellen thinks 
it was her step-father’s fault. At least, he always 
drew her salary.” 

“Let the girl go, Laurence. 
and soon learn to forget you.” 

“J don’t want her to forget me,” he said; with a 
sudden burst of feeling. ‘I reason the matter over 
calmly with myself, but the truth is, I love her too 
well to give her up.” 

“Think of Mrs. Waltham !” 

“Yes, you know my mother well, Harold. She 
came of a good old family, and resolutely frowns down 
all upstarts. I love her, too. And’ my’father is not 
less proud. I have told you the circamstances of their 
marriage, and that Waltham cannot bo taken from me, 
because [ am the ouly male heir. I regret this now, 
because it seems basest ingratitude to accept so many 
favours from him, and refuse the only thing I know 
he will ever ask. He has proved so uniformly indnl- 
gent, and loved me as if I had really been his son. 
But I know he will never consent to such a marriage, 
and how can I offend him ?” 

“You must not, Laurie. As I‘ said, let the girl ‘go. 
If you made ber your wife, the story would somehow 
get abroad, and mortify you continually: And aiter 
a while you would regret the step. She has‘ lovely 
face, it is trae, but that cannot quite make amends for 
a parentage of strolling actors, whose morals never 
reach the highest point.” 

“But she is purity itself, and truth and nobleness. 
Sometimes, when we have talked over her history, it 
seems rather as if some accident had placed her there. 
That woman may not have been her mother.” 

“Nonsense. Your romance goes {too fast and too 
far. Confess, boy like, you have been caught by-a 
pretty face. Had she been ugly, your interest would 
soon have died a natural death. Do’ you truly desire 
my advice?” 

He glanced steadily into.the young man’s face. 

“Yes,” Laurence Collingwood replied. “No one 
understands my parents so well as you.” 

“Then let Miss Tracy obtain a situation as teacher 
Mrs. Read will doubtless interest herself in behalf of 
so promising a pupil. Travel, or anything you like, 
until you meet with anew adventure.” — 

“ Harold, you talk as if leve was nothing !” was the 
almost angry rejoinder. 

“See how much of this remains after a year’s ab- 
sence. I have known hundreds of these affairs, and 
but few broken hearts. I think youowe Mr. Waltham 
a son’s duty—nay, more, if sucha thing can be. A 
marriage like this would estracge you from then 
both ; and although I admire your mother, Laurence, 
I honestly believe she would never forgive the step, 
You have done nobly by the little waif, and now leave 
her before she is the cause of misery to others as’ well 
as yourself.” 

The advice was very good. 

Laurence Collingwood had said this many times te 


She wil! meet others, 
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himself, but somehow love rose high and strong above 
all worldly reasoning. 

But he felt as Harold believed—that such a marriage 
would effectually estrange him from his parents. And 
then could he endure the petty slights and disdain of 
friends ? 

It was such a hard case to decide. 

But Harold did not mean to yield the point with 
his friend unconvinced. 

He argued and urged until he obtained a promise 
from Laurence that he would leave Miss Tracy with- 
out any declaration or promise. 

To be certain of him, Harold proposed they should 
call on Mrs. Read that evening, and explain all that 
was necessary. 

Laurence yielded sorely against his will; yet he 
felt 7 gy had much good reasoning and truth 
on his side. And if be could forget her, it would be 
best. 

Mrs. Read was very gracious, and promised to use 
ber influence. Indeed, when she came to remember, 
she had received, a few days before, an application 
for governess, if Miss Tracy would like a country 
life. 

She had accepted her mother’s theory, that a mar- 
riage was to attend this romantic acquaintance, but 
since no such termination was intended, she felt it 
would be safer to remove the young girl from such 
dangerous companionship. 

The interview with Ellen was most painful to 
Laurence. Hitherto their interviews had been con- 
ducted with the frankness and freedom of brother 
wnd sister. 

She had expected to teach, but to have him leave her 
with this constrained explanation, in which so little 
was said, se much left unsaid; to know that he might 
be goue for months, and she hear no tidings of him, 
bewildered her. 

He seemed so cold, so unlike his usual self, that 
she could hardly restrain her tears with her last 
good-by 


CHAPTER IIL 


Haroitp Gurney had improved his few moments 
with Mrs. Read in a manner that he fancied would 
be to his friend's permanent benefit. The lady was 
vertainly judicious in the selection of a place for Miss 
T'racy. 

This new home was the abode of ease and wealth. 
Her duties were not severe, and she was treated 
kindly, but she soon began to feel how great a gulf 
there was between Laurence Collingwood’s position 
and her own. And she had fancied, in her simple, 
girlish fashion, that he loved her. This could never 
0e. 
Yet she hoped for a letter or some tidings, waited 
wearily week after week with that heart-sick, restless 
ewaving for what had made her old life so bright. 
Three blessed summer years, when she had seen him 
frequently, written to him, heard from him. 

How cold and blank and dreary the world looked. 
Her cheek paled, her step lost some of its elasticity, 
her eye its briglitness. 

She had received a few brief notes from Mrs. Read, 
vut they brought her no comfort. 

In the midst of merry Christmas preparations, when 
she was called on for assistance, quite out of her 
sual line, she heard something that electrified her. 

Laurence Collingwood had returned from the Con- 
inent, abridging the year he had gone for by just 
one . 

And Mrs. Waltham, whose beauty she had first 
gazed on with a curious shiver as she saw it across 
the church, was his mother. 

Mr. Waltham, that pale, kindly, but sorrowful- 
looking man, was his step-father. 

it appeared odd now that she should have lived here 
nearly six months, and never heard this before. She 
knew where their housé stood, about two miles dis- 
tent, near the bank of a beautiful river. She had taken 
such comfort in following its curves, and pausing to 
rest in its shady nooks, when siie first came to her 
new home. 

1t seemed so like a dear old friend, that sometimes 
she almost fancied she must have seen it before. 

But Laurence Collingwood! She would see him in 
church, surely. What if he had forgotten her? Qh, 
she knew by the pang in her heart that he had. No 
more pleasant talks beside him, with the light of his 
deep, tender eyes shining about her. No more 
radiant smiles, no more lingering clasps of the hand. 
She almost wished she was not in his vicinity. It 
would be far better to know nothing concerning him, 
than to have him pass her by coldly, as he would, as 
he must. 

He came to church on Christmas day. Tall, manly, 
his mother in her stately elegance smiling proudly on 
him, his father’s face one gleam of happy content. A 
few quict tears dropped behind the veil. If she could 
only go back to the day he had saved her in the 


woods, and live over those brief, blissful years! What 
share had she in these festivities? What were 
pleasant wishes to her when the dreariness could 
never be lifted from her heart? 

Never, did she say? Yes, but despair suddenly 
blossomed, as it sometimes does in this weary world, 
thank God! 

Walking with the children on that clear, bright 
winter day, not a week since the news had startled 
her, she was overtaken by a firm step that caused her 
to turn questioningly, and she met Laurence Colling- 
wood face to face. 

He held out his hand as he uttered : 

“ Ellen.” 

Then his arm drew her up close beside him, in the 
face of curious glances from three children. 

“Theard it not ten minutes ago,” he began. “I 
was calling with my mother at Mrs. ‘Tenley’s, and she 
entertained us with—what do you think ?—praises of 
her governess. I left them to finish the conversation, 
and came in search of you.” 

His caution had left him. He could only remember 
the long, weary months without her; he knew now 
she was all in all to him. 

They both understood without any words. He held 
her hand, and glanced into Ler eyes, smiled over the 
fitful blushes, and blushed himself. 

After many moments he remembered she needed an 
explanation. He could hardly forgive himself for the 
cruel trial he had subjected her to, but her love was 
generous, and exculpated him loug before he had 
finished his story, which he told in an earnest, truthful 
manner that she not could for an instant doubt. Then 
they looked steadily into the future. There was be- 
fore them years of waiting, or, on the other hand, 
troubles so fierce she shrank from encountering them. 

“No,” she exclaimed, “you must make no breach 
for my sake. Let us wait. We are both young.” 

“T shall make one attempt,” he said, ina firm, man- 
ful voice. “I will tell them the truth,and my wishes. 
I can foresee much opposition, but it may be con- 
quered in the end. Yet, my darling, you must trust 
me implicitly. Let no third person come between to 
disturb our mutual faith, and then we shall be able to 
breast the most threatening waves. 

She was glad and happy to promise. They talked 
until the children began to cry with the cold, and then 
be went home with them. That evening Laurence 
Collingwood tried his fate with his parents. He did 
not tell all—where he had rescued her, and that she 
owed her education to his generosity, for he felt this 
secret had better be buried in his own heart. He re- 
gretted now that he had confided it to Harold Gurney. 

As he expected, both his mother and Mr. Waltham 
were more than disappointed at his selection. He 
might possibly have won with the friend who had loved 
him so well, and to whom he had become a child 
indeed, but bis mother’s power was exerted not only 
to oppose him, but to sway Mr. Waltham. 

And it was a dangerous power. 

After a few days’ discussion, Laurence resigned 
himself to waiting. Ellen's home was pleasant, as I 
have said, and with daily visits from her lover, she 
was more than satisfied. But this excitement was 
superseded by one so much more intense, that for the 
time Ellen was almost forgotten. Mr. Waltham was 
summoned to London by a mysterious note, declaring 
that there was a possibility of his little daughter Bertha 
being still alive. 

Mrs. Waltham smiled uneasily over the idea. It 
did not indeed seem possible, and was more likely to 
be a plan to extort money than give any real informa- 
tion. Laurence bailed the thought with a strange joy. 
Not but what it would be a sacrifice to give up this 
place, iis dearest home, and where he had really been 
considered master for years, yet if Bertha could be 
found, Mr. Waltham's disappointment in him would 
be in some degree consoled. 

Laurence was not selfish, and to him integrity was 
more than gold. 

Besides, as heir to only a moderate competency, and 
compelled to use some effort for subsistence, he was 
brought nearer Ellen Tracy's level. 

Mr. Waltham’s absence extended to a week when he 
wrote the result of his search. 

A dying woman, the person who had sent for him, 
had confessed a most singular crime, and that Bertha 
was not drowned when they supposed, he was firmly 
convinced. 

This woman, who had been an actress in her younger 
days, had gone to a country place fifteen years ago the 
previous summer, for the health of her only child, a 
little girl she idolized. But every care was vain. The 
child had died, and was buried, and the hapless mother 
wandered around in a state bordering on distrac- 
tion. 

Sitting by a shady nook ata river's edge, she was 
startled by a fall of something heavy, and a moment 
after, as the child rose to the surface its dress caught 
in some overhanging branches, and being near the 
shore she had rescued it easily, 
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A frantic, hungering sense of love bade her clas, ;, 
to her heart as God-given. ia 

That night she left the place, taking with hor the 
child, whose name was Bertha Waltham, and whos, 
papa has just died. 

For a fortnight she gloated over her new-foun, 
treasure, though the child cried daily to go home, 

At length she resolved to visit the place, and if sh. 
could do so without detection, restore the child. 

To her surprise she learned that Mr. Waltham wa; 
not dead, and a body supposed to be that of his daughte, 
had been found and buried. 

She loved the little being so dearly already, that sh» 
determined to keepit.. For ten years it was her con- 
stant companion. 

At this period she married a man who proved q 
brutal tyrant, and some months after the child disap- 
peared—fled from the protection of the persons sho 
had placed it with. 

The woman's story was corroborated by the neck- 
lace and armlets found on Bertha. 

A few days later, Mr. Waltham returned, looking 
pale and worn. ri 

The trace of Bertha had suddenly stopped. Sho 
had been taken away by a travelling theatrical com- 
pany, and it was supposed enticed from them by a 
young man, who was seen in the city with her after- 
wards. What had been her fate they could only 
conjecture. Mr. Waltham had caused advertisements 
to be inserted in several papers, but it was evident 
that he feared more than he hoped. 

Laurence Collingwood listened and questioned. 
Was ita dream? Ellen Tracy—that was the girl's 
name. Nota link was missing—the chain was com- 
plete. His breath came hard and stifling. He rose 
quietly atid went out—went for the woman he loved, 
the child he had saved, that with a word he could 
restore to her father. 

She could not believe the story at first. But she 
took her place in her father’s home and heart, was 
clasped in his arms, and believed with all ‘the sweet 
faith of her womanhood. 

Then Mr. Waltham gave her to Laurence, thanki! 
almost to speechlessness. His child, lovely with a 
touch of her dead mother’s sweetness. 

Ought I to tell you some condign punishment over- 
took Mrs. Waltham? There did not, unless as | 
think it was, the bitterest of all to her, being sup- 
planted in the heart of her son and her husband by 
the very child whom she had so hated, and for whose 
destruction she had been willing to peril her - 

A. M. D. 





THE Queen has been pleased to dispense with the 
personal investiture of the Earl of Stair, and to em- 
power his lordship to wear the insignia of a Knight 
of the Order of the Thistie, into which Order he has 
been recently admitted. Lord Stair’s nomination com- 
pletes the number of Knights Brethren to which the 
Order is limited. 

ComMPARATIVE INCREASE 1s SizE.—At the age of 
twenty, man is rarely four times as long as the new- 
born infant; and his average weight is hardly thirty 
times greater. The teredo larva, when it is about to 
undergo a change of form, is four thousand times 
larger than when it sprang from the egg, and is still 
many million times smaller than its mother. 

Tue Woot Trape iw Inpira.— The Kurrachee 
Chamber of Commerce complains that wool, which 
formerly contained about.thirty-five per cent. of rub- 
bish, now contains fifty per cent., if not more. The 
consequence’ is that trade is becoming extinct. 
The European firms will have nothing, to do with it. 
It is accordingly recommended that the provisions of 
the Cotton Frauds Act should at once be extended to 
this staple. 

A LETTER from Mr. Samuel Baker, the discoverer 
of the Albert N’yanza, dated June 21st, says that he 
has been able to verify Speke and Grant’s account of 
the discovery of the source of the Nile. He says 
“there is no longer any mystery connected with the 
Nile, nor any necessity for expeditions on that head, 
unless it is desired to explore the lake that I 
have discovered (the Albert N’yanza.) This can 
only be done by building ‘a vessel for the purpose on 
the lake. I shall never undértake another expedition 
in Africa, For the last three years I have not had 
one day of enjoyment, nothing but anxicties, difficul- 
ties, fatigue, and fever.” 

Yarmoura Bioarers.—The fish are thrown into 2 
bricked recess, sprinkled with salt, and there left for 
periods varying from twenty-four hours to ten days. 
The shortest suffices for the herrings taken early in 
the season intended for quick sale and immediate eat- 
ing; next tho “Straits’-men,” that is, the herrings 
exported in thousands of barrel to the Mediterranean; 
and last the black herrings, which, as our captaip 
assured me, “taste like ham.” In any case, the 
are washed and “ speeted” by gangs of women, who 





with nimble fingers hang them one by one through 
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sills outh upon the speets. These women are 
pet. veyverae because they rive or rend the gills 
«ith their thumbs to make way for the stick; anda 
cang of eight will speet eight lasts a day, of 13,200 
herrings to a last; each earning atout three shillings 
and ninepence. As fast as the speets are filled they 
are placed, resting by the ends, on the topmast loves 
by men who climb up the racks, till the upper tier is 
full; then the next below is filled, and so on from top 
to bottom, till every compartment is occupied and all 
the herrings are hung. Then the fires of oaken logs 
are lighted underneath, and as the fish are placed a 
little apart from each other, the rising smoke pervades 
all alike. Soon the oil begins to drop, and the herrings 
become yellow, orange, red, or black, according to the 
duration of the process. Bloaters, the first of the mid- 
summer herrings, are 80 named because they hang till 
they begin to bloat or swell, when they are ready for 
the breakfast-table. The Straits’-men and others that 
bear close packing are “struck,” that is, taken down; 
ind with a dexterous movement the packer, dropping 
the end of the speet into the barrel, pushes off the 
uerrings in the order in which they are to lie, radiating 
‘rom the centre, until the required number of seven 
hundred and fifty are deposited, and the barrel appears 
sver-full. The fisherman’s hundred numbers thirteen 
jozen. Formerly the packers used to jump on the 
hertings to force them down; but’now each barrel is 
placed in a press Which packs the fish closer, and feaves 
-hem ready for the finishing operation of heading up. 
_ Fastern England, from the Thames to the Humber. By 
Walter White. 


THE SWAFFHAM TINKER. 

TwERE is a remarkablé dream, of which tlie hero was 
a tinker of Swaffham, two or three hundred years ago. 
[his dream is both traditional and historical, being 
well known, in its first form, in the place where it 
occurred, and having been recorded in the legendary 
histories of former ages. 

There lived at Swaffham, in Norfolk, a hardworking, 
industrious man, who followed the trade of a tinker. 
This man dreamed one night that ff he took a journey 
o London, and placed himself ona certain part of 
London Bridge, he should there meet with a person 
who would communicate something to him of great 
importance to his future prospects in life. 

This dream made a great impression on the tinker’s 
mind, and he related it very circumstantially to his 
wife, in the morning. She, however, half laughed 
aud half scolded at fim for his folly in paying atten- 
tion to such idle fancies, and told him he had better 
get up and go to work. 

The next night he dreamed the same again, and like- 
wise the third night, when the impression was so 
powerful on his mind that he determined, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his wife, and the ridicule of his 
neighbours, to “ go to. London and see the upshot of 


Accordingly, having made the requisite arrange- 
ments as to the management of his business during 
his absence, he furnished himself with a sum of money, 
and set out on foot for the metropolis, distant about 
uinety miles. He reached the end of his journey late 
on the third day, and having refreshed himself with a 
night’s rest, he took his station next morning on a part 
of the bridge which corresponded with the description 
in his dream. / 

There he stood all day, without any communication 
as to the purpose of his journey. The next day it was 
the same—and the third, so that, towards night, his 
confidence in his dream, as well as his patience, began 
to be considerably shaken; and he inwardly cursed 
himself for his folly in not yielding to his wife's advice, 
and resolved that next day he would leave London 
and make the best of his way home again. 

_ However, he kept his station till late in the evén- 
ing ; when, just as he was about to leave it, a stranger, 
who bad noticed nim standing doggedly and with 
auxious looks on the same spot for some days, ac- 

‘osted him, and asked him what he was waiting 
there for.’ After some hesitation, the tinker told 
him his errand, without, however, acquainting him 
with the place he came from. 

_The stranger'smiled at his simplicity, and advised 
him to go home, and in future to pay no attention to 
treams, “I myself,” said he, “if I'were disposed to 
put faith in such things, might now go a hundred 
miles into the country upon a similar errand, 1 
dreamed three nights this week, that if I went to a 
place called Swaffham, in Norfolk, and dug underan 
apple-tree in a certain garden, on the north side of 
the town, I should find a box of money; but I have 
something else te do than to run after such’ idle 
fancies! No, no, my friend ; go home and work well 
at your calling, and you will find there the riches you 
are seeking here.” 

The tinker was astonished. This, he doubted 
hot, was the information he was seeking; but he 
said nothing further to the stranger than to thank 





him for his advice, and to declare his determination 
to follow it. He immediately went to his lodgings, 
and the next day set off for his home, which he 
reached safe. 

He said but little to his wife on the subject of his 
journey, but rose early the next morning, and com- 
menced digging on the spot supposed to be pointed 
out by thestranger. After proceeding with his work 
a few feet downwards, the spade struck against a hard 
substance, which, upon clearing the mould from the 
top of it, proved to be an iron chest. He quickly re- 
moved it to his house, and having with some diffi- 
culty broken off the lid, to his great joy found it full 
of money. 

After securing his treasure, he discovered, upon the 
outside of the chest, an inscription, which, being no 
scholar, he was unable to decipher. He therefore hit 
upon the following expedient to ascertain its mean- 
ing :—There was in the town a grammar school, 
several of the pupils of which were constantly in the 
habit of passing his smithy inthe way to and from 
school. The tinker judged that by placing the chest 
at the door, it would excite the attention of the boys, 
and thus he should be able to obtain the object in 
view, ‘without exciting any suspicion among his 
neighbours. 

He had soon the opportunity he sought. A number 
of the boys being gathered round, as was their cus- 
tom, to’ ‘witness the operations of the forge, he took 
oceasion to challenge their scholastic skill in the 
translation of the inscription. Some shook their 
heads: others, after conning over it awhile, said it 
was not legible. At length one, older tlan the rest, 
anxious to display his superior learning, after scraping 
and breaking off the rust, gave the following solution 
of it: 

Where this stood 

Is another twice as good. 
Overjoyed at this information, the tinker next morn- 
ing resumed his labour, and a little below the ground 
already cleared he found a second chest, double the 
size of the first, and like it, filled with gold and silver 
coin. 

The account goes onto state that, becoming thus a 
wealthy man, the tinker showed his gratitude to 
Providence by building a new chancel to the church, 
the old one being out of repair. And whatever fiction 
the marvellous taste of those ages may have mixed up 
with the tale, certain it is that there is shown at this 
day a monument in Swaffham Charch, having an 
effigy in marble, said to be that of the tinker, with 
his dog at his side, and his tools and implements of 
trade lying about him. 


EVA -ASHL 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SETTING THE TOLLS. 
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Own the following morning Ashley presented him- 
self in the private parlour of Mrs. Maitland, which 
had hitherto been closed to visitors, as it was engaged 
chiefly for the use of Miss Arden. 

To his disappointment she was not visible, and 
after a tender conversation with Augusta, he ventured 
to ask: 

“Can I not see your friend this morning? After 
the cordial invitation she gave me last night, I felt 
bound to call on her at as early an hour as fashion 
would permit.” 

Augusta pouted, and presently said : 

“ You have been in a great hurry to call on her, I 
am sure, and I begin to believe that you wish to play 
the part of the dashing rover you spoke of last 
night.” 

“How’ean you imagine such a thing as that, my 
angel, when I have already found one who fills my 
ideal of all a woman should be? Tf I were master of 
my own actions, dearest Augusta, I should be wedded 
within a week to the girl I love. Butalas! Iam 
not free to follow the promptings of my own heart.” 

She grew pale, and faltered: 

“What can you mean; Mr. Larne? You surely 
have not gone so far with me, without possessing the 
power to realize the hopes you have been at such pains 
to excite.’ Oh, cruel! cruel!” 

For a few moments Larne was apprehensive that 
she was about to faint, and he leaned over her, and ten- 
derly said: 

“ I have tried to win your love, Augusta, for it is 
everything to me, butif it is worth having it can bear 
trials—can wait a season for the rich reward it shall 
reap; but for the present an obstacle exists to our im- 
mediate union. Before very long I shall set it aside, 
for I adore you, my peerless darling. If you will 
consent to wait for me two years, I swear, by the end 
of that time, to make you my wife, to share with you 
a brilliant fortune, which will then be mine.” 

“What am I to understand by such language?” 





asked the agitated girl. “Oh, Leon Larne, why have 
you sought me, bound me to you in bonds of ada- 
mant, if you had no right todo so? If I could cease 
to love you, I would never look upon your false face 
again; I would fly from your presence for ever. But 
you know how potent is the spell you have thrown 
over me; you are aware that I am your slave, or you 
would not dare to speak to me as you did just now.” 

A faint smile of triumph flitted over Ashley's lips, 
and he tenderly said: 

“Ts it indeed so, my fair Augusta? I am moro 
fortunate than I had dared to hope. Only remain 
my slave, as I am yours, and some day I pledge my- 
self to give you all your ambitious heart can desire. 
You shall havea magnificent home in a foreign land; 
jewels, laces, carriages, and servants. All that can 
set off the beauty or gratify the pride of a charming 
woman shall be yours, my Peri, if you will only trust 
me, and have patience to wait a brief season to realize 
all this splendour.” 

The astute speaker know that he touched the 
spring of greed and vanity in the heart of this fair 
but frail creature, for Augusta wiped away her tears, 
and half smiled, as she said: 

“So much as you promise will be worth a sacrifice. 
Yes, Leon; I will wait for you the two years youask. I 
pledge my word to you, but can you not give me an 
idea of the nature of the obstacle that exists between 
us?” 

“No, I dare not, fora season, at least. In afew 
weeks you will know it; but you must trust me im- 
plicitly, Augusta,as Ido you. When you learn what 
shackles my freedom of action, I shall be able, by 
your conduct then, to test the truth and sincerity of 
your affection for me.” 

“Is it something so very dreadful, then?” she ap- 
prehensively asked. 

“That depends on the view you may take of it. If 
you are my true mate, you will consider my position 
in the same light as I do; if you refuse to do so, we 
can but part. All will depend on you.” 

“Part! Oh, Leon, anything is better than that. 
I promise to mould my thoughts to yours; to live in 
you, and for you!” 

“My own darling, I should be the vainest man 
alive, for I have inspired the fairest of her sex with 
such. a passion as I am capable of reciprocating. 
Augusta, I have admired many women, but you 
are the only one I have ever met whe comes up to 
my ideal of what my future wife should be. 
want neither a saint nor an angel, but a brilliant, 
passionate child of earth, who can understand my 
failings, and love me in spite of them; love me all 
the better for the peccadilloes which assimilate my 
nature more completely to herown. In you I have 
found such a being for the first time, and my mundane 
spirit clings to yours with a tenacity known only to 
such ardent natures as yours and mine. Is it not so, 
my adorable Augusta?” 

His voice took its softest tone, his eyes their ten- 
derest expression, as he bent towards her. 

Hers were fascinated to them, and the look that 
beamed from them assured the tempter that Augusta 
Maitland was indeed his bound and willing slave, 

With a deep, struggling sigh she murmured: 

“Oh, Leon, your words do not flatter me, yet you 
overpower me by the strength of your will. I feel 
that kindred souls indeed animate us, for all my life 
seems to have become absorbed in yours in the short 
week we have been known to each other, and what 
you bid me do I have no power to resist.” 

Ashley smiled brightly, as he replied : 

“That is well for both of us, Augusta. If my in- 
fluence can only be around you when we are separated, 
I have no fears for our future; for the two years of 
which I spoke must be passed far from each other.” 

“Two years of absence, Leon! Ah! how am I 
to live through them! I shudder to think how void 
of interest my life will be when you are gone.” 

“T will tell you how you can pass them, my angel. 
Go into the world; render yourself fascinating and 
charming to people in general, and thus prepare your- 
self for the brilliant.ré/e you will be called on to sus- 
tain as my wife. It will be sufficient for me to know 
that you are secretly devoted to me. I shall not be 
jealous ; and the greater social triumplis you achieve, 
the more highly shall I value you. You see, Au- 
gusta, that 1am intensely worldly ; but that will not 
cause you to doubt the depth or intensity of my affec- 
tion for you.” 

After a pause, she sighed and said: 

“You are binding me to a strange compact, Leon. 
What will my mother say to such a contract as this ? 
She is very anxious to see me well settled in life, and 
I doubt whether she will give her consent to an en- 
gagement, the fulfilment of which must bo delayed 
two years.” 

“Your mother must know nothing of it,” he im- 
pressively replied. “T’o you alone must my secret be 
confided, for I have a secret of vital importance to un- 
fold to you when the right time comes. Any prema- 
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ure disclosure would ruin me, and cause yon to lose 
the brilliant. and happy future I have promised you. 
Swear to me, Augusta, that what 1 have said to you 

hall never. be revealed to any human being, till I 
remove the seal of secrecy myseli.” 

[he eagerness with which he spoke—the light 
almost of anger shining from his eyes, overcame such 
resistanceas Augusta was capable of offering, and she 
faintly said: 

“ | have hitherto always confided everything to my 
mother; but this is your secret, and I have no right 
to betray it without your consent. Yes—I will pledge 
myself to you without consulting with her, for to lose 
you would be to die, Leon.” 

A bright smile flashed over his face, and he clasped 
her to his heart and fervently kissed her. 

At this moment the sound of approaching steps 
was heard, and the voice of Mrs. Maitland spoke in 
the corridor loudly enough to warn the lovers.of her 
approach, accompanied by Miss’ Arden. 

* We shail find Augusta in the parlour, my dear, 
with the gentleman you invited to call on you to-day.” 

‘Is Mr. Larne indeed there,” replied the voice of 
Grace, with an intonation that was almost joyful. 

A significant glance passed between the two in the 
parlour, and Augusta whispered : 

“Tt would not take much to make her forget the 
dead cousin in favour of the living one; but I bid you 
beware how you trifle with her when I am near.” 

“Pooh! she can never prove a dangerous rival to 
you,” he replied, with a laugh. 

The ample person of Mrs. Maitland first appeared, 
and then the slight figure of Grace Arden was seen 
gliding in behind her. 

She looked less distraught this morning, and a‘ray of 
colour lighted up her face. 

She walked at once toward Asliey, and offering her 
hand, said : 

“You were very kind to come to see meso soon. 
I have been thinking of you all the morning, and try- 
ing to make out wherein you differ from my lost 
Leon. Except the difference in your complexion, it 
would be impossible to distinguish you from himself 
if he were here present. You are dark, and he was 
fair, though still not a very fair man. Now I see you 
by daylight, the resemblance is more wonderful than 
before. Oh! it seems to me that Leon, my Leon, 
is here beside me.”’ 

Overcome with agitation, she sank upon a seat by 
his side, and stretched forth her hand as if seeking for 
his. 

Ashley took the soft little palm in his own, and 
with exultation saw that her finger still wore the 
bridal ring. 

He gently said: 

‘Had I been so blessed as to possess this fair hand, 
I would never have relinquished it as my cousin did. 
I would have guarded my own life from the rash hand 
of a stripling, for the sake of her who had entrusted me 
with so precious a thing as her happiness. Dear Miss 
Arden, your pathetic story is known to me, and 
most deeply do I sympathize with your unmerited 
sufferings.” 

His dark, eloquent eyes were fixed on hers, a mag- 
netic thrill caused her to shiver through every fibre of 
her frame, and murmuring : 

“Leon, Leon—it must—it must be he!” she sank 
fainting from her seat. 

Larne caught her in his arms, and laid her on the 
sofa. Then he drew back, and left ler to the care of 
the two ladies, as he said: 

“Poor creature, her mind is evidently distraug)t. 
I will leave the room, Mrs. Maitland, as my presence 
here just now is de trop, I perceive.” 

In some perturbation, Ashley took his departure, for 
he feared that Augusta might be shrewd enough to 
put together what he had lately said to ber as to the 
obstacle which existed to their immediate union 
and the recognition implied by the words of Miss 
Arden, thas causing a premature discovery which 
must end in his utter discomfiture. Fortunately for 
his schemes, it never occurred to her to connect the 
two, and her firm belief that Grace was more deranged 
in her mind than she really was caused Augusta to 
attach less importance to her words than they de- 
served, 

Infatuated by her passion for her new lover, she had 
no desire to suspect him of evil, no suspicion that the 
pale and uninteresting Grace was anything more than 
an object of compassion to him. 

On the next day Miss Arden was unable to leave 
her room, but she talked constantly of Larne aud more 
than once asserted that he had been sent to console 
er for the loss of her first love. 

Augusta heard this with derision mingled with 
annoyance, aud she felt tempted to betray the rela-~ 
tions which existed between Larne and herself, bat 
the remembrance of his manner when he bound her 
to secrecy suddenly froze the words upon her lips. 

For the following day Miss Maitland had an en- 
gagement she could not defer; a fancy ball was to 











come off in ten days, and she declared that a shopping 
expedition was necessary, as it was imperative that 
her orders should be given in person for the recherché 
costame she intended to appear in. 

Mrs. Maitland, who feared to trust her extravagant 
daughter with her purse, lest she should leave her 
penuiless, insisted on accompanying her, and Miss 
Arden, who declared herself perfectly recovered from 
her recent indisposition, was left under the care of.a 
Mrs. Letton, an old friend of Mrs. Maitland’s. 

Until they were on the eve of setting out, Augusta 
thought that Larne was to be their escort, but at the 
last moment a rose-coloured note was brought, to Ler 
from him. 

In it he excused himself from accompanying her, 
under the plea of sudden illness, which would confine 
him to his room for a few days, though he did not ap- 
prehend any serious results from the attack. 

He bade her go and enjoy herself, and un her re- 
turn he felt sure that he would be sufficiently recov- 
ered to welcome her back on her arrival. 

Deeply chagrined, Augusta reluctantly went upon 
her way, but as several ladies were of the party, and 
the fancy ball would take place so soon, she, lad no 
alternative but to take the advice of her lover. 

So the soi disant Larne had the field now to him- 
self, and he wended his way toward the parlour of 
Miss Arden, resolved) that his fate for the present 
should be decided before the return of his fascinating 
charmer, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VICTIM CAGED, 


Asuvey found Grace sitting at her drawing-table, 
with her portfolio opened before her. She was quite 
alone, for the hour was an early one, and her new 
chaperone was accustomed to lay in bed till noon, 

Miss Arden seemed to have reasoned herself into 
the belief that Larne and Leon Ashley could not be 
the same person, in spite of the wonderful resemblance 
between them, and on this morning she greeted him 
with the reticence due to their supposed recent ac- 
quaintance. 

Her manner reminded him of the Grace Arden of 
old, and he saw that her mind had partially reacted. 

With the perfect tact of which he was master, Ash- 
ley conversed with her on many subjects which he 
knew possessed interest for her. 

He finally managed to approach her own recent 
trials without startling or unnerving her, and in_reply 
to his apology for touching on so delicate a subject, 
she said : 

“You do not seem to bé a stranger to me, Mr. 
Larne. Your near relatiouship to the family of my 
unhappy husband appears to give you a right to speak 
on this subject, especially .as-I believe I asked you 
to talk with me of my lost Leon.” . 

“Your husband, Miss Arden? Surely you do not 
recognize the validity of your marriage to my cousin ?” 

“Why should I not# In soul we were one, for I 
know that Leon loved me. 1 donot believe the as- 
sertion of that man was true. Nothing further has 
been heard from him, or from the person who-»pre- 
tended that Leon had married her. I never will believe 
that he could play so treacherous a part toward one 
who loved and trusted him as I did, Mr. Larne.’”’ 

“ But your brother, Miss Ardem? Do yow feel,no 
resentment against poor Ashley for being the indirect 
cause of his death? I should. think that would 
alienate you from him.” 

Grace impetuously asked : 

“ What right. had:my brother to. inflict. on me so 
incurable a wound as to attempt the life of the man in 
whom he knew my happiness. was bound up? It is 
well for him that he evaded my reproaches by ‘com- 
mitting suicide; When I think of my immolated Leon, 
I can scarcely forgive Ernest Arden, althongh he 
atoned for hiscrime by the sacrifice of his life.” 

He coldly replied : 

“ Are you quite sure that your brother) lost his life 
by drowning? ‘The wound he. received in the en- 
counter with Ashley might have caused his death, had 
he not subsequently throwm: himself in the .water. 
Have you never taken that view of the case ?” 

“T have been assured that the trifling wound found 
upon his person could not have caused his death; and 
1 believe it. I am hard-hearted, perbaps; but the 
wretcleduess poor Ernest iuflicted on mehas destroyed 
the sympathy I must otherwise have felt forshis fate, 
I am afraid that, at times, leven resent his interfer- 
ence with what concerned me alone.” 

* He doubtless thought the honour of his family had 
received a wound which must be expiated.. You 
should not judge your brother hardly for what was 
done in a moment of passion, Mise Arden,” 

Grace seemed scarcely to hear him. She had lapsed 
into reverie, and sat with her head supported upon her 
hand, her eyes fixed dreamily upon his face. At 
length she muttered: 

“Ch, would he were the same—so like—so like is 





he that I could believe Lim my lost Leon and amon. 
him as such; but he has other dreams—ho oe 
Augusta ” ra 

Unconscious that she was expressing her thoy); 
aloud, Grace was startled when. the subtle lis, 
who had managed to hear every word that fel] ; 
her lips, softty replied : 

“T admire Miss Maitland’s extraordinary bea... 
but there are attractions far superior to mere piiysi-;! 
charms. I havea sympathetic heart, Miss Arden, 
it is deeply touched by your unmerited misforiyyo. 
If I can console you—can help you to bear the burdey 
that has been laid upon yon, [ shall be but too happy 
to do so.. I had heard much of you before we y,.4 
and I have envied the happy man who was to 1 
much sweetness aud goodness. Ah! if I dared }\o,, 
that, in time, I might console you for your loss, I 
should be the most fortunate of men.” 

Grace faintly smiled and said: 

“ That sounds very much like a declaration of Joye, 
Mr. Larne.” 

“If you will receive it as such, if you will porait 
me to approach you in the character ofa lover. [ 
should be most happy.” 

After @ momext’s pause, Miss Arden earnestly 








said; 
“] will tell you the simple truth Mr. Larne. [ ain 
so. strangely attracted toward you that it sees im- 
ible that you shoyld have been an utter strange: 
me till within the last few days. Till we met, | 
thought that every hope in life had closed on me, ut 
now it is different. .Hope has re-kindled, tle torpor 
in which my heart has lain for weeks past is broken, 
and I am reckless enough to be willing to console my- 
self for my late suffering, by plunging into a new at- 
tachment. . It is very shameful~I. kuow it is, but it 
is the truth.” 

“ Then you still love me,” he whispered. “ Your 
love has defied even death itself. Is it not so, Grace? 
Your fine instinct has revealed to you what I feared 
to confess, Can you not, guess my meaning—my 
love—my wife?” 

While he thus spoke, the faint colour which 
emotion had called to the features of the agitated git 
faded gradually away, she uttered a faint ery, «id 
sank senseless in his arms. 

She remained so, long insensible that Larne bezan 
to fear that she would never recover ; he would uot 
summon. assistance, for he feared the revelation ler 
first words might make to those around, and he 
bathed her pallid face with water till she ayain 
showed signs of life. At length she sat up, aud 
looking wildly around her, said = 

“T—lI must have been dreaming. I thought Leon 
was here speaking such strange words to me. Bi | 
see now that it is only you, Mr. Larne. I fee! very 
ill—pray call my maid to my assistance, aud ex 
me for dismissiug you so abruptly.” 

Larne saw that her mind had retveived a violent 
shock, from which she must have time to recover, aud 
he at once obeyed her wishes. 

She smiled faintly upon him as he withdrew, !eav- 
ing him-in doubt as to whether she had understood 
him or not. 

When he returned to his own room, he foun! a 
letter from his father which had: been laid upon his 
table in his absence. It contained these words :— 

“ Ashurst, August 13, 18—. 

“ Your draft iaformed me that you are still in this 
country—that you are at a place: of public resort. 
Why have.you risked.so much by going to where peo- 
ple are:to be, found from all parts? You may be ¥e- 
cognized there aud brought to, trial for the murder o! 
Ernest Arden. 

“Oh, wretched boy! But for that crime and the 
deception which followed it, you need not now abjure 
your native land, and renounce, your name, you 
could claim the woman .I so earnestly desired to see 
your wife, and become a useful and honoured citizen. 

“But that. now is impossible. Fraternal blood 
flows between you and Grace which must sever you 
from her, though I. now possess the proof that your 
marriage with her was legal. The other woman ied 
half an hour before you gave your hand to AMiss 
Arden,and.but for that unfortunate. duel, all might 
have been well. ; 

“T have a letter from the.madman. who broke in 
upon us in so shamefula manuer upon your bridal 
day, in which he; informs me of the decease of your 
first wife,.agd expresses the deepest contrition lor te 
evil.he hag wrought. Alas! It cannot now be 
remedied. 

“Grace left this neighbourhood, as soon as she 
able; to travel, in company with Mrs,.Maitland, av 4 
friend of her mother’s; and they were to go to sone 
point. where she could have the benefit of sea-batlinz- 
I have not seen her since that dreadful night, bu! I 
wrote to her a week since, aud sent my letter to \t’s 
Maitland’s house, to be forwarded to her wherever 5° 
may be., I felt bound to inform her of the validity 0! 
her marriage so soon as it became known to mye; 
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and L also feit. that-it-was my duty to teil ber the 
truth respecting yourself. 

“ By this time, she knows of the ruse we practised 
to enable you to escape; but the certainty on her part 
that she is legally bound to you can avail you nothing ; 
for Grace Arden can never accept the murderer of her 
brother as her future protector, neither do I think she 

ever marry any otker man ; but I was not the less 
ound to show her the actual position in which she is 
placed, and you can dépend on her to keep your 
secret. 

“J send you ah order for the money, which.you 
must use to get away from the dangers that environ 
you. Your daughter is by this time on her way to 
me, accompanied~by ® person who is competent to 
take charge Of her. 

“Oh, my boy—my boy! you have broken my heart, 
but I cannot utterly give you up. Since I heard from 
Hunter, my feelings towards you have relented,vand 

you had not destroyed that poor lad; we miglit all 
have been happy together yet, ae 

“ Leavé this copntry without further delay, for,1-am 


wretched atthe Ahomght of what may ha an 
ulit-diseov Sond! 


diy. If men should-diseover that I have ] 
to such a Siamefulfrand.to evade the poole 
l an coul again lift my head the 
light of day.” . Pe hee 

‘There was no signature, butnone was needed. ‘The 
lraft on Squire Ashley’s banker for a thousand pounds* 


liciently proved its autho: f 
l s i at . 


inot done so. With a smi 
eae) 


wed the cheque, and then tere the 


pees the 


ik sd slumber into 
which she fell after Larne left her, dthe letter 
uf Squire Ashley on. d beside her bed. 

She was still so weak fhat she invariably sank into 
sleep after any unusual excitement, and even the 
bewildering confession which came back dimly to her 
mind when her fainting fit was over, had not power 
to keep her awake, though she struggled to. regain 
the clue to the mystery which, evideutly existed. 

But when she awoke refreshed by her sleep she 
listinctly recalled,.what Larne hed ,said,.and she 
started up in irrepressible excitement exclaiming : 

“It was Leon! He as good as admitted it himself. 
1 see it clearly enough now, though I could noi do 
so when I first recovered from that foolish fainting 

Why do I lose’ all self-control so easily? Lam 
oo weak—too weak,!” 

Her eyes fell pon the letter, and. she snatched it 
up with a faintery: 

“From Squire Ashiey! What can he have to say 
tome? He must know that his son yet lives! Yes, 
yes—I am certain of itnow. Leon sat beside me— 
held my hand-+speke tender: words to me: to-day! 
Oh, yes—I know it was my love—my own—own 
Icon! But what can his father have to say to me ion 
tliat subject, 1 wonder,” 

_With trembling fingers she broke the seal, and with 
dilating eyes and kindling cheeks read the following 
words ;— 

“ Ashurst, Aug. 7th, 18— 

“My Dear Gpage.—I have-pot seen you since that 
terrible night on which the happiness of your life, 
aud the cherished. hope of mine; were so sadiy 
wreeked, ' 

“When I relate'to you.all that hasisince happened 
beneath my roof, you will see-that I could not leave 
home for several,days; and. then the despair that 
tugged at my heartstrings brought me almost to the 
brink of the grave. é 
_ “Oh! my daughter, we have both suffered most 
bitterly ; but. you are young, and you will in’ ‘time re- 
over from the} sad-blow that bas fallen on you. But 
uy grey hairs are brought low by the disgrace my 
son has inflicted on himself, and the anguish with 
Which his conduct has filled my heart. 

“But I will not sadden you nor fill up my-letter 
with complaints, for 1 have much ta say in'which you 
are vitally interested, 

“ You are aware that on that night.a meeting took 
place between your,brother and my son, which was 
supposed to have ended fatally to both. 

“It was mot so, Grace; poor Brnest perished by 
drowning, for Leon denies that he died by his band ; 
though alas. cannot.conéeal from myself, that but for 
the wound he gave him, the poor lad had never met so 
sad a fate, 

“My son was not injured in the encounter with 
Jour brother, he took refuge at Ashurst. I concealed 
him, defrauded justice of its victim, and by a sham 





sand | tion, for, oh, my child! at that 





“T could not give him up to disgrace, perhaps to 
death, for I then believed him liable to prosecution for 
both bigamy and manslaughter. As there was no 
witness to the encounter between Ernest and himself, 
there could have begn no proof to rebut the strong 
presumptive evidence’ that your brother came to his 
death by Leon Ashley’s hand. 

“ Believing this, I sent my son forth to take refuge 
in a foreign land under another name. He assumed 
that of a cousin from §$t. Oroix, who recently died, 
ani the striking resem’ between himsclf and 
Leon Larne will exabledjimto pass for him without 
difficulty.” bia 


jad in extreme exéitement 


fbeen'go blind as not to know 
tones Of his voice, ringing as 
ostson!, should bave revealed 
1, Leon Leon! come to me— 
forgive all—all.. Yet what 
avails it, when fla Man istands betweeu us as an 
ill-omened shadow) forbi our happiness. Oh, 
God! forgive mefor ‘so wildly ioving a man who is 
‘pledged to another—vyet I canaobeannot help it!” 
After a bitter: st le with letself, Grace resumed 
the 2 of i us vee 
“ Au-now, Grace; comes the Singular part of thie’ 


“Tféel bound to tell you that you are no longer free 
as you please with reference to any futurechoice 


‘may make. The nena ho broke in on us on 
bridal day might have, his fatal revela- 
ur the girl my poor 


higtdentity to 
confiile in me, 


had been inveigled into marrying Jay dead. Yes. 


y ; 
| —dead! Grace—and the bond which binds you to 
Leon Ashley is perfectly legal. Yet, after all that has 


happened, I could. wish it were not so, for I, the father 
of your husband, tell you that he is utterly unworthy 
of you, and if he ventures to seck you under his as- 
sumed nameabd urge ‘you to accompany him im his 
flight, do not be induced to consent. “4 

“Tintreat, as you value your happiness, do nat) go 
with Leon, for he will break your heart and blig 
your.life, my poor girl, He is unworthy of trust, and 
I warn you against him, for I cannot help believing 
that he is lingering in this country in the hope that 
he may obtain forgiveness from you, and make you 
the companion of his exile. 

“Oh! my child, refuse to listen to him—to see him 
even—as you value the repose of your future life. 

“ Your afilicted friend, 
“ Rupert Asuvey.” 

Gyvace sauk on her knees, and ber lips moved in 
prayer, while @ shower of tears streamed over her 
face. When'she arose she ‘again read over the letter 
of Squire Ashley, and at its close exclaimed, aliost 
contemptuously : 

“ Repose! what do I care for that if it must be 
purchased by relinquishing the wine of life. Squire 
Ashley writes to me.as.if I were an automaton, and 
not a loving, suffering. woman, from whose life the 
clouds are rolling—letting the sunshine of hope fall 
upon my lately desolate ‘heart. Leon is my lawful 
husband, thank Ged. He has the right to bid me fol- 
low him to the uttermost parts of the earth, and I am 
ready to obey him. If,he has faults, I will close my 
eyes to them. I will cast into oblivion the detested 
thought that his hand has been raised against.the life 
of my brother. But he did not take it; no, no, no! 
Ernest died by his own will, and not by the act of 
the man I so fondly love.. God would never send 
such @ misfortune as that to me.” 

She sepmed endued with a renewed strength, and 
she paced the floor witha glow of happiness pervad- 
ing her. wliele being. 

Then Grace recovered from her excitement. suffi- 
ciently to write, slic sat down and dashed off the 
following lines to Leon, in which she enclosed Squire 
Ashley’s letter : — 

* Tue enclosed will:show you that the clue to your 
strange words this morning is gained. I partially 
understood them then, and that is why I lost all con- 
sciousness; but when I regained my senses, they were 
so confused that Lcould not clearly remember what 
had made me ill 

“Come to me, Leon ; explain the circumstances of 
that firstimarriage, and yourlexile may not be com- 

nionlegs. 

“Oh-Leon! if I can. eonsdle you for all you have 
relinquished—if I can only become: the true sharer of 
your life, no sacrifice on my part will be too great. 

“Come to me, my love, my cliosen one, in the ‘as- 
surance that I will cliug to you, though all others 
should forsake you. Your devoted 

“ GRACE.” 

This missive was carefully sealed and despatched by 
a waiter, with strict orders to deliver it into the hands 
of Mr. Larne himself. 

Then Grace arranged her toilet carefully, and went 
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| into her parlour to await the result in [palpitating ex- 


pectation. 

Half an hour passed away, which to the excited girl 
seemed an age, aud then a step which sounded as 
music in her ears was hea. | approaching. 

The tread was eager, and she felt the happy assur- 
ance that it was winged by love as pure ani tuselfish 
as she clierished for him. Alas! forthe trusting heart 
of poor Grace! 

In another instamt Ashley was in the room; ho 
closed the door carefully behind him, and then rushe 
toward the trembling being who had risen on his 
entrance, but looked as if life was about to desert, 
her frame. He clasped her in his arms, exclaiming : 

“Grace—my love, my faithful one! mine at last— 
mine through your noble trust in me, how shall I 
ever repay you for your goodness in this wretched 
crisis of my fate.” 

“Only love me, Leon; cherish meas your heart's 
darling, and I shall never regret the sacrifices of home 
and country which I am ready to make for your sake,” 
she whispered. 

Ashley placed her on a sofa and eat beside her, 
sustaining her trembling form in his arms, and at 
that moment he did feel that his late conduct toward 
Augusta Maitland was base and unmanly. 

To one or the other of these women he must bring 
a terrible fate, but just mow he did not pause to ask 
himself which would become the sacrifice to his 
future caprices. To him jwoman was but a toy to 
amuse himself withas long as she interested him, 
and then to beast aside ag recklessly as we trample a 
faded flower under foot. 

A tfatdl egoti8t was Leon Ashley, who permitted 
no'obstacle to stand in the way of his own gratifica- 
tion. He wasalso@ consummate actor, and he now 
gave such a version of his entanglement with Eva 
Weston as induged his willing dupe to believe that 
he regarded himSelf.as free to give her his hand at 
the time of their union. 

What mattered ithow many falsehoods be told her, 
since she would never be able to bring them home to 
him? He had no diatention of ever returning to his 
native land, and there the hapless girl who was ready 
to throw her fate in his power, could be crushed into 
submission if she should discover how unworthy he 
was of the crown of love she had placed upon his 
recreant brow. 

Ashley’s only care for the present was to deceive 
Grace completely, until her person and her fortune 
were under his coatrol. That accomplished, he saw 
no bar to the accomplishment of the plans he had 
partially unveiled to Augusta Maitland. At length 
Grace asked : 

“ How are we ‘to evade the lady in whose care I am 
left? We must lose no time in embarking. for I 
tremble at the thouglt that you: may be recognised 
and arrested; I absolve you from the guilt of my 
brother's death, but the Jaw may not be so lenient, 
and your father thinks you are indanger here. After 
tue scene which took place on the night of our 
marriage—even if this charge were dismissed—we 
could never return to Arden Place to live, so let us 
settle our plans for as speedy a departure as possible.” 

With apparent hesitation he replied : 

“T am afraid that the only plan which has occurred 
tome may not meet your approbation Grace.” 

“ Let me hear it, at all events; for the strait we are 
in we must not hesitate about adopting any feasible 
means of getting away from this country without 
incurring a suspicion of your identity with Leon 
Ashley.” 

“My proposal will involve humiliation to your 
pride my love, and—and I fear to develop my 
thought.” 

“T entreat that you will speak Leon. Why should 
I shrink from humiliation if it is borne for your 
sake ? ” 

“If that is your feeling, I will be perfectly frank 
with you. We must make good our evasion before 
the return of those prying Maitlands, or my incognito 
will surely be betrayed. Elope with me to-morrow 
nightyand we will be united again, goat once and take 
passage on a steamer bound for Havre. We can be 
on our way to France before Mrs.’Maitland and her 
daughter return here.” 

Grace calmly replied : 

“The world here will say that I have been easily 
consoled for 'the loss of my first love—but why should 
I care about the opinion of people I shall never be 
thrown among. Let it be as you have said Leon, I 
will be in readiness to accompany “you to-morrow 
night, and I will write at once’ to your father and 
inform him of what we have decided on. I will at 
the same time request him to take on himself the 
management of my pecuniary-affuirs, thut the income 
arising from my estates may be transmitted to us 
without trouble.” 

“My love, you think of everything, but I-shall not 
be dependent on yoru; :Grace. My father bas promised 
to make me a Jiheral allowance.” 
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She smiled faintly as she replied ; | 
“TI am now a great heiress, Leon, and what I 


possess is yours to enjoy as you please. It renders 
me bappy to think I can endow you with wealth, 
even if your father should take offence at my not | 
following his advice, and cast you off. Ah! how can 
he suppose that I would ever consent to give up one 
so dear to me as you are; I am but too happy in the 
re-union which has taken place.” 

“And I, too, love. I determined from tle first to 
see you before I left my native land, and if possible to 
bring about a reconciliation between us; I am very 
happy in the prospect of our re-union, Grace, and I 
promise to be true and tender to you throughout your 
life.” 

A few more tender words passed between them, 
and then Ashley arose to leave her, saying : 

“I must lose no time in setting about my prepara- 
tions for our departure.” 

“And—and about the second ceremony of mar- 
riage. What arrangement will you make for 
that ?” 

“We have already been united once by the rites of 
your Church, and no other marriage will have any 
significance to you. We will stop at some place on 
the Continent, and have the form gone through again, 
and I will have an account of our marriage published 
and sent hither, to stop the idle tongues that will 
canvass us without mercy. When once assured that 
we are actually married, their interest in us will die 
out, and some newer theme of gossip be found.” 

“ But what will Augusta think? She evidently 
believes that you were much struck by her charms.” 

“It matters little to us what her thoughts may be. 
Miss Maitland isan accomplished flirt, and she will 
only find that she has been foiled at her own game. 
We will not trouble ourselves about her.” 

There was something half contemptuous in his 
tones which effectually set at rest any suspicions Grace 
miglt have felt that the speaker was tenderly in- 
terested in Miss Maitland. 

Her own presence was, she firmly believed, the at- 
traction that drew him hither; and in a blissful 
trance of happiness she threw herself upon her couch, 
after his departure, to realize the fact that Leon was 
restored to her in life and health; that within the 
next forty-eight hours she would be on her way to 
France with him, to become the companion of his 
joys and sorrows—the brightener of his expatriated 


existence. 

Eestacy thrilled through every nerve of her sensi- 
tive frame, and every memory of wrong or anguish 
was sedulonsly thrust aside, that her sweet dream of 








[Grack FAINTs UN RECOGNIZING LEON, 


perfeet love might be shadowless as her trust was 
pure. 

Her dead brother lay too peacefully in his lonely 
grave to permit his phantom to rise before her in 
that hour of happy delusion. 

Ah! he would bide his time, and when the sweetness 


| of the intoxicating draught she pressed to her Sa was 
ol 


gone—when pale distrust in the object of her idolatry 
swept ever at her side—when indifference and neglect 
had done their work—then would arise that brother's 
bleeding corse to mock her wretchedness, till heart and 
brain were shattered in one common ruin. 

Ashley spent as much of his time as possible in the 
society of Grace, and spared no efforts to induce her 
to believe that he adored her—that the hope of a re- 
union with her had induced him to brave the danger 
of appearing at a public watering-place. 

His arrangements for their departure were rapidly 
and skilfully made. The maid who had been engaged as 
the personal attendant of Grace was bribed to accom- 
pany her and witness their marriage. The girl entered 
with zeal into their plans, and promised that she would 
induce a cousin of her own, who lived there, to ac- 
company the bride as her maid. 

On the next night, after Mrs. Letton was buried in 
sleep, Grace stole from her room accompanied by Betty, 
and after walking a short distance from the hotel they 
were joined by Ashley, who led the way to the carriage 
he had in waiting. 

That night journey was made by Grace ina whirl 
of feeling which deprived her of any power of thought. 
She only knew that she was blissfully happy, sitting 
beside her lover listening to the tender words he 
breathed into her ears as her head rested on his 
shoulder. 

Soon after daylight they stopped to get breakfast in 
a picturesque village ; and after a brief form of words, 
were again declared husband and wife. 

The steamer on which they were to leave would 
not set out before Saturday morning, and the inter- 
vening time was spent by the newly wedded pair in 
complete privacy. Ashley was afraid that he might 
be recognized so near his own home, and he did not 
venture to go ont during the day. 

The new attendant was engaged, and on Friday 
evening Betty set out on her return to astonish every 
one there by the news that she had witnesséd the 
marriage of the eccentric Miss Arden, with a man 
she had known but four days. 

On the following morning Ashley and his wife 
safely embarked at Southampton on board the Nep- 
tune, and sailed away from the shores they never ex- 
pected again to behold. 
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Grace cared little for that. She was supremely 
happy in the sacrifice she had made for the man shir 
so desperately loved. Ashley was also in a sunuy 
mood, for he had secured an immense fortune with his 
wife, and her extreme delicacy of constitution, and 
the erratic tendency of her mind, assured him tha: 
either physical or mental death would release him 
from his bonds in time to fulfil the iniquitous con- 
tract he had made with Augusta Maitland. 

He was a little troubled as to how the latter might 
receive the news of his departure with Grace, but he 
had left behind him an explanatory letter in the hands 
of a friend who had pledged his word to deliver it into 
Miss Maitland’s own hands, and he believed he under- 
stood her well enough to be sure that she would keep 
his secret, and remain true to the pledge she had given 


im. 

In that letter he had avowed his identity with Leon 
Ashley, and showed her how inrpossible it was for him 
to evade the first union. 

Since the marriage with Grace Arden was valid, he 
was not free to give his hand to another, and the 
safest course for him was to avail himself of the for- 
giving spirit of his wife, and thus secure the large for- 
tune with which she could endow him. 

He did not scruple to assure Augusta that affection 
for poor Grace had nothing to do with his course of 
action—that he felt assured she could not long remain 
a clog upon his path; and by the time the stipulated 
two years had rolled away, he declared that he felt 
convinced that he should be free to follow the bent of 
his own inclinations. 

Their intercourse by letter could be constantly kept 
up, and if Grace refused to die, or lost her reason be- 
fore the expiration of the time agreed upon, Ashley 
pledged himself either to release Augusta from her 
promise to himself, or to obtain a divorce and claim 
her hand. 

The shock of hearing of his departure was scarcely 
broken to Augusta by the reception of. this letter, and 
it was many days before she forgave the deception he 
had practised upon her. , 

But she was passionately in love with him. Desti- 
tute of principle, and dazzled by the visions of future 
splendour he had been at such pains to set before her, 
she finally clutched her secret to her heart, and 
resolved to aweit Ashley's ‘own time to cisim 
her. ; 

Yes—she would be his—would revel with him i® 
the wealth poor Grace could give him, and forget his 
present treachery in the fruition of the britiant 
future! 

(To be continued.) 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewis, 
—_———_@————— 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Thus have I shunned the fire, for fear of burning; 
And drenched me in the sea, where I am drowned. 
Shakespeare. 

We must now turn our attention to the fortunes of 
Sir John. 

As Greggs, Sir John’s valet had stated, on his return 
to Courtney Hall, the baronet’s journey to Salerno had 
besa performed without incident. 

On the morning subsequent to his arrival at that 
place, however, @ simple-looking peasant had called 
upon him with a note, without signature, which stated 
that the bearer would conduct him to a rendezvous 
with the brigand chief. The note concluded by warn- 
ing him to beware of treachery, as such a contingency 
would be provided for. It also promised that if he 
came in good faith, Sir John’s person should be re- 
spected and his safety peRocuiel 

Under these circumstances, the baronet determined 
to go in person to his brother’s rescue. 

He removed from his person his watch and other 
valuables, retaining only a purse not very well filled. 
His pr and money he secured on the person of his 
faithful valet, and with him and the guide then set 
out for the rendezvous appointed. 

“Tm afraid you ought to have staid at the inn, Sir 
Jobn, and let me go on alone,” said Greggs, anxiously, 
re 4 rode along. “Had you not better go back 

ow 

. Hush, Greggs. Don’t call me by my title,” returned 
the baronet. “I wish to appear as my own agent, you 
know. I do not desire to give them any inducements 
‘o capture me!” 

The valet gave a. quick glance towards the guide, 
and arte sings 

“But that simple-looking peasant don’t understand 
English, Iam oa sir.” ane 
. I dare say not, but he may be acquainted with 
oom files, for all that. Simple as he looks, though, 
migetoe . is one of the brigands, or I am greatly 

Greggs uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
ee And as to going back, Greggs,” continued the 
yaronet, “that would be foolish. I have heard, in 
“aples and elsewhere, that this Il Diavolo, bad as he 
a respects the persons of ransom-bearers, and 
a ays keeps his word. He guarantees my safety if I 

~ hot treacherous, so we.are safe! This little jour- 
¥, With its spice of adventure, will give you some- 





(stR JOHN'S INTERVIEW WITH THE BRIGAND.} 


thing to talk about when you return to the Hall, 
Greggs,” added Sir John, with a smile. 

The valet shook his head, saying : 

“I’m sure I hope it'll all turn out right, sir, and I 
don't see why it shouldn’t, when they say the brigand 
chief prides himself on never having broken his word; 
still Z feel anxious, You can never depend on a bad 
man!” 

For some time the little party rode on in silence. 

At length, after some hours’ ride, they came toa 
wild gorge between high hills. There was a profu- 
sion of shrubbery, mingled with trees and rocks, and 
at the bottom of the gorge rolled a swift mountain- 
stream which here and there broke into small cata- 
racts. 

“This is the spot!” declared the guide, in Italian, 
halting. “The chief will see you here, signor. I 
will step back a little with your servant, for the chief 
would speak to you alone !” 

Greggs hesitated about retiring to a little distance, 
but his master said: 

“Go with him, Greggs. Have no fears. You needn't 
go out of sight, youknow. Remember that the cap- 
tain has a reputation for keeping his word, and that 
you and I are safe.” 

“ Shall I transfer the money and papers to you now, 
sir?” 

“No. Keep them till I call you. It might be better 
if I’ should appear to have nothing with me. Now 

0! 

With a heavy heart, Greggs followed the guide to 
the shadow of some trees a few rods distant, but he 
took good care to keep in full view of his beloved 
master. 

The baronet dismounted, throwing the bridle of his 
horse over a bush near at hand, and awaited an inter- 
view with the dreaded brigand. 

He had not long to wait. 

Greggs had no sooner dismounted and taken his 
position near the guide, than that person uttered a 
loud shrill whistle, waich was evidently a signal. It 
was immediately answered by a similar sound, and the 
next moment a man came out from amongst the dense 
shrubbery and advanced towards Sir John. 

The new-comer was a dark-faced Italian, with a 
sinister countenance, whose expression seemed treacher- 
ous. His dress was modelled somewhat after the 
style usually affected by the Calabrian brigands, his 
hat being tall and pointed, and adorned bya tall, 
straight feather, and his jacket being of black velvet 
made in the jauntiest fashion. It was open in front, 
displaying a ruffled shirt-front of the finest linen, and 
his other garments were equally costly and unique. 





Suspended from his waist by chains of wrought silver 

were a bugle and whistle, both also of silver. From 

his belt protruded several costly weapons, which ap- 
ared to be worn more for ornament than for use. 

All this Sir John observed at a glance. 

“ Do you speak Italian, signor ?” asked the brigand 
in that language, pausing in front of the baronet. 

Sir John replied in the affirmative. 

“ Your name ?” 

“John Haughton,” replied the baronet, truthfully, 
giving his first and middle names. “I am an agent 
to treat with you for the release of your prisoner, 
Colonel Courtney !” 

“You are not a milor?” asked the fellow, doubt- 
fully, eyeing the noble face and form of the buronet 
with keen scrutiny. 

“Tam not. You are the brigand chief, I] Diavolo. 
I suppose ?” 

“No, signor. The captain has gone away for a 
few weeks. Iam the first-lieutenant, and in his ab- 
sence I take command. Iam called Barbi. I am of 
course empowered in the captain’s absence to transact 
busiress in his name, and can free your friend at tlie 
moment the ransom demanded for his release is paid 
into my hands. You will pay the ransom demanded 
for the Inglese ?” 

“TI must first see him—see if he is safe and well,” 
responded Sir John. 

“Have you the money with you?” demanded 
Barbi. 

“T am prepared to pay it,” replied Sir John 
evasively. “Let me see the Inglese, and I will 
then make the necessary arrangements for his re- 
lease !” 

The brigand hesitated, glanced at Sir Jobn and at 
his valet, who had been drawn by the guide still 
further into the shadow of the trees, and finally he 
blew his whistle. 

It was answered by the appearance of another bLri- 
gand from the shrubbery, leading an Englishman, 
whose arms were bound behind him. 

This Englishman was almost a counterpart of Sir 
John Courtney, with the exception of his dress. 
The two gentlemen might have been taken for twin 
brothers. 

The new comer was conducted to Sir John, at 
sight of whom he uttered a cry of joy and sprang to 
his embrace. 

The emotion with which they greeted each other 
seemed to arouse the suspicions of Barbi; and Sir 
ay endeavoured to regain his calmness, as he 
said : 

“T have come to ransom you, William. I bave 
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my identity from these scoundrels, so that 

1 ild not take me 

“You should not have come at all, John,” said 
Colonel Courtney, anxiously. ‘“ You have incurred a 

at deal of risk by doing so. Couldn’t you send a 
servant ?” 

“JT have representéd myself almost one,” 
responded Sir John. “ Have ‘they treated you 
well 
“The captain did,” was the reply. “He has gone 
¥Y somewhere now—to Naples, I think, in disguise, 
ind this Barbi has not been so complacent tome. I 
have lest my health and spirits in their dungéons. I 
am but the wreck of what I was. Indeed, John, I 
think I am going to @die——” 

“ Nonsense, William !". interrupted the baronet. 
“ We'll nurse you up at the Hall. You want Amber 


captive too. 


iud Ralph to cheer you. I will now make the neces+}; 


sary arrangements for your freedom. Ah! how thege” 
fellows scowl] at us!” : 
He stepped forward arm-in-arm with his .brot! 


xs 
Yj 


and was about to speak to Barbi, when a ¢lear le BS 


blust rang through the gorge. 

Che next moment.a body of soldiers appeared in 
full view. " 

“Betrayed! betrayed!” cried Barbi and his com- 
pauions. “ Ho! there, my brave fellows!” 

As he uttered the call, Barbi blew a blast upon his 
bugle, and the gorge seemed suddenly alive with bri- 
rands. 

“ Death to the traitor !” cried a dozen voices, anda 
lozen reports of ,earbines gave emphasis to their 
words. 

Sir John and his brother fell to the ground. 

The soldiers advaneed,.and the bandits, the peasant- 
looking guide ineluded,mede a hasty retreat. They 
were pursued, fired at, but most of them succeeded ‘in 
making good their eseape. 

As Greggs had said, on seeing his master fall, he 
ad joined the soldiers in their parsuit of tie'Bandits, 
1nd on his return had found mostof the wouided and 
dcad bodies removed. 

Among t!,ose removed was Sir John Courtney. 

The brigands had returned to remove their dead, 
had discovered that the baronet was alive, but badly 

ounded in the head, and had also discovered that 
Colonel Courtney was dead. 

As a last expression of their malignity, and also to 
express: the idea that they were in no haste to flee 
from the soldiers, they had on their return deliberatily 
stripped Colonel Courtney’s body of, its clothing, aud 
the few valuables he bad been permitted to retain, 
Some one kinder than the rest had then thrown anold 
garment over him. 

Tt was, therefore, the body of Colonel Courtney that 

ggs had taken home. It was the body of Colonel 
urtney that Ralph and Amber had wept over, 
mourning the supposed loss of a father. 

Retreating hastily with their dead and wounded, 
the brigands made their way in a direction opposite 

that in which they had lured the soldiers, and soon 
awe to a secluded spot, where their horses -were 
awaiting them under the guardianship of several 
brigands. 

Sir Jobn was tied to one of the horses, the wounded 
brigands were secured in the same way, as were also 
the dead whom they had brought with them, the ban- 
dits mounted, and all were soon proceeding rapidly to 
the southward, 

Two hours later they arrived at a range of hills, 
divided by gorges and mountain torrents. In a se- 
cluded dell among these hills they dismounted, turn- 
ing their horses loose to graze, and continued their 
journey on foot. 

Sir John, still insensible, was carried on the back of 
one of the brigauds. 

Continuing their way up along the bank of one of 
the streams, they at length paused before a jagged 
liff, whose face was dotted with clumps of bushes. 
Pushing aside one of these clumps, and uttering a sbrill 
cry as a signal to some concealed guard, Barbi disap- 
peared within an aperture just large enough to admit 
his body, and which had been effectually hidden by 
the bushes. 

His example was followed by his companions, the 
last of the company carefully replacing the bushes in 
tleir former position. 

‘Tbe brigands passed along a narrow and dark pas- 
sage, which seemed to slope downwards, and sud- 
leuly emerged into a large and magnificent ca- 
v 





rh 

The walls were rough, and decorated with gay 

mps and a plentiful supply of candles, all_ lighted. 
‘he uneven floor was cleanly swept, and at one side 
of the chamber was a dre-place skilfully hollowed out 
of the rock. It was so contrived as to consume its 
owa smoke, 

In the centre of the cave was a long table, on which 
were bottles of wine, packs of cards, &«. Around the 
table were chairs and wooden settles, and benches 
ow re placed against the rocky walls. 


\forther “delay, 


At the farther end the cavern branched off into 
numerous smaller caves, many of them the work of 
art, and off the main cave were dungeon-like cells, 
provided with doors, which were intended for the use 
of prisoners. 

The main cavern was occupied by a score or more 
of brigands, engaged in various idle pursuits, who 
welcomed their companions with loud shouts of 
joy, which were changed to exclamations of grief 
as they beheld their dead and wounded compa- 
nious, +f 

Barbi speedily made them aware of his misfor- 
tupesp™and they then proceeded to care for the 


wowanded. * 
e sénseless body of Sir John was laid upon a 
ard attracted no attention until every brigand, 


had been duly cared for. 
hs ‘must be cared for,” ten declared 
must dress his wound withéut, 
o, there, Giorgio, you are thy t 
Pdoctor in the barid—you shall attend to him !” > 
Giorgio, a r-looking fellow of mi age, 
d forward, and shook his heal, saying: 
<> rela and I say let us killhim ; thie : 
ofiour. slain:ealls for vengeance.” ‘has 
“Billhim! kill him!” cried a score of fierce wolees. 
“(Kall the! treacherous Inglese !” 


 Hieutenant. ote. 


their comrades. i 
“Babkyall cried Barbi, waving his hand. “You 

know well the rules of the company. No prisonerean 

be ‘Killed without the consent of the captain. \You | 

must, therefore, wait until his return before! to 

our captive. Do you suppose I would have ordered 

him to‘ber ht to the retreat to be killed? Would 

T not have bad him killed on the spot when I fo 

he was alive?” Oe. 

The men replied by alow sullen murmur. 

“Look you,” continued Barbi, pointing to the'form 
of the baronet. “Our prisoner is no common man, Hé 
must bé milor. We will restore him to health, and 
take our vengeance by demanding an immense ran- 
som. ‘When we get the ransom we'll talk of ven- 
geanee!” 

The brigands greeted this speech with cheers. “4 

“So, then, Giorgio,” said t!:e lieutenant, turning to 
that personage, “ you shall not be baulked of the revenge 
you crave, Prepare to gain it by restoring him to 
health!” 

Giorgio assented and proceeded to examine the 
wound of the prisoner. 

He discovered that'a ball had entered ‘the baronet’s 
skull and that a piece of Sone was pressed inward in 
such a way as to rest upon the brain. His know- 
ledge of surgery was extremely limited, but he 
managed to extract the ball, although so clumsily that 
Sir John regained his consciousness by force of extreme 
agony. He then bound up the prisoner's head with 
a linen bandage and contemplated the result of his 
work with intense satisfaction. 

“Do you feel better now?” he asked, as Sir John 
made au effort to’ rise, 

The only reply he received was a vacant, wondering 
stare. 

Giorgio regarded the flushed countenance of the 
prisoner a moment, and then felt bis pulse, say- 
ing: 

ig The Inglese has a fever coming on. ‘Better put 
him out of the way, Barbi, than to have him make so 
much trouble !” 

“You forget tlre laws of the band,” responded the 
lieutenant. “Besides, I don’t want him to die. " He's 
the cause of my cousin’s death at the hands of the 
soldiers, and he shall live to give me my revenge. 
Take care of him then, Giorgio. Nurse him well. 
You shall have your reward.” 

“Tam no woman that I should nurse him,” grum- 
bled Giorgio. “I like the’ fight, the retreat, the ex- 
citement of conflict, not the monotony of being a sick 
man’s nurse, and that man my enemy!” 

3arbi was thoughtfyl a moment and then said: 

“ Well, well, my wife shall” wait upon him. She 
will nurse him so that he will soon be well. She 
knows the properties of all the medicinal herbs, and 
has once or twice cured me of'a dangerousfeyer. Lay 
him back on the settle, Giorgio, and go you for’ An- 
netti, while I examine his garments aud find out who 
he is!” 

Giorgio disappeared in the direction of one of the 
inner caverns, while Barbi made a rigid examination 
of the baronet’s garments. 

Of course he found nothing. 

* Tam sure lie‘is a milor,” declared Barbi, when he 
had concluded ‘the search.’ “He has not a’scrap of 
paper and but little money on his person. So much 
care looks suspicious. We will leave him to the cap- 
tain when he comes, boys. The captain has English 


blood in him, and he can probably tell us who our 
prisoner is. Al! here comes Aunetti!” 

As he spoke, Giorgio returned, followed by a woman 
—Barbi’s wife. 










A dozen men stepped forward to execute the will of his brother and wounded him. You will nurse hiv, 


CHAPTER XXXL 
If a phrensy do possess the brain, 
It so disturbs and blots the forms of things 
As fantasy proves altogether vain, wi 
And to the wit no true relation brings 
Sir John Davis 
Anyertt, Barbi’s wife, was a fresh-looking peasays 
woman wiih all the charms of youth and beauty—;),., 
is, beauty of colour more than of expression. Her oy. 
were intensely ik, as was also her hair, her cheek; 
were vividly as were also her lips, and this yiyjj. 
ness of colour, this wealth of bloom, made her seo, 
like some hardy tropical flo wer. P 
Hex, dress was a short blue skirt with a red bodice 
SwWhich was laged a shorter bodice of black velvet. 
hair was confined in a net which glittered wit), 
mine gold coins, and she wore necklace of gulj 
ims avonnd her neck. 











mf Se sent for me?” she said, approaching Barbi, 
“Tidid—I want you to nurséthis Inglese. Ho has 
a fever coming on.” : 


Amnetti looked at the baronét*with considerab|, 


demanding: 
tis his name? Who is:he?” 
) "NHfe'is a milorjI am sure, but I do not know Lis 


mame. He came to'ransom the other Inglese, and be- 
trayed us to the soldiers. We shot at him and kill 


papa He is the:gause of my cousin’s death, fo; 
” 


“Rigi is kill 
“Ts he?” askedAnnetti, carelessly, shrugeing her 
brown shoulders above her crimson waist, 
; he’s no. great loss. I never liked him, yo, 
know—the ill-mannered fellow. If you want thi; 
Inglese cured, though, to get a.gpand rausom for Lin, 
I will attend him on one condition !” 
“What is that, you pretty witch?” dowsuiei 
i. sa \ ‘ : 


’ 
“Why, if I cure him, and you et a.grand ransom, 
Imustrhave half!” AEB 

- igang as did his companions. 

’ let her have half the ransoin we get for 
iim,” cried several voices, in such hearty tones that it 
was evident that Barbi's wife had mauy friends among 
the banditti. 

“Yes, you shall have half, Annetti,” declared 
Barbi. “The captain will give it you, if you save 
the Inglese. Well do I know,” he added, in a tons 
so low that it reached only his wife's ears, “that 
if you have hal{the ransom I (ghall‘be a rich mau. 
What the wife has is the husband's, eh, pretty one.” 

Annetti shrugged her shoulders again, smiled archily, 
and advanced to the side of the baronet. 

“ Amber, Amber!” he moaned, ooking up into her 
face with a’ pleading expression: “Cool my head. 
Amber, with your hands. My brain seems on fire!” 

The words were uttered in English, and, of course 
Aunetti did not comprehend their import, but the lau- 
guaze of. his countenance she did compretiend, and 
her heart was toached, 

Bidding one of the men'remain by the sick mau 
until her return, she bustled about au inner cavern, 
carrying in blatikets, a marrow mattress, bed-linen, 
&c., and in a short time she announced that a room 
was ready for the prisoner. 

Two of the men ‘then carried Sir John into the 
chamber prepared for him and Yaid him upon his 
bed. 

This chamber was quite a cave in itself, and was 
well lighted‘ up by a couple of large lanterns which 
were suspended from projecting pieces of rock. The 
bed lay on the floor, near a corner, but tho liuen that 
coyered it was clean and fresh. 

Annetti brought'water and bathed the baronet’s 
face, and gave him cooling drinks and medicines ; but 
his fever inoreased, and in his déliriam he raved of 
home, of Amber, of Ralph, and of his brother. 

Days thus passed, and Barbi's wife attended the 
sick prisoner, feeling her heart touched by his suffer- 
ings, and still he grew no better. 

At length there came a change. 

The crisis of the fever. was passed, and the baronet 
began to recover his health and ‘strength. 

Bat, alas, he was not €lie same man as before lis 
wound. His returning health’ did ‘not bring witht 
returning consciousness, 

One day, as he lay upon ‘his couch in his inner 
cavern, contemplating his wasted hands with a wou- 
dering expression, Annetti fluttered into the chamber 
with her hands filled with flowers, and gave them t 
him, saying: ; 

“See the flowers, signor. Are they not pretty?” 

“Amber loves flowers,” ‘replied ‘the baronet, 14 
English, as he inhaled the fragrance of the blossoms. 

_“ What do you say, signor?” asked Annetti, su- 
prised at the calmness of her patient’s tones and tle 
gentleness of his manner. 

Her soft Italian speech seemed to arouse the memory 
of the baronet, and he said, in Italian : 

“Who are you? ‘Where do you live?” 





“Praised be thesaints’” cried Annetti, in acceuls 
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“He speaks at 


ee last! He has recovered his 


# 
on Tho are you? Where do you live?” repeated 
bs pages the wife of Lieutenant Barbi,” re- 
plied Annetti. “TI live in a little _cotiage on the 
mountain, half a mile from here. It's a pretty little 
home, with flowers and sunshine, and now that you 
have recovered, signor, I shall leave this damp piace 
and return to it!” 

The invalid sighed, but made. no reply. 

“« Compose yourself, signor,” continued the woman, 
“while I call Barbi. The-captain’s im his room, and 
‘an't be disturbed yet!” 

She stepped to the door and called her husband, 
explaining that the Englishman had recovered his 
senses. 
wBarbl and a dozen companions speedily gathered 
around the couch of the baronet. : 

“Yes, he is better,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘ His 
fever has left him, the delirium also, Mis pulse is 
quite calm and even. You shall soon have your re- 
ward, Annetti, What is your name, signor?” he 
added, addressing the invalid. 

Sir John replied only by a vacant stare. 

“Your name!” repeated Barbi. ‘“ Milor—Milor— 
what? Milor Smees? Milor——” 

He waited expectantly for a reply. 

But he spoke to senses locked in forgetfulness. 

Sir John smiled vacantly, looked from one to the 
other of the men, and his gaze finally returned to 
Annetti, and he gave a sigh of relief at beholding 


her. 

“The Inglese is not well yet,” declared one of the 
fellows, in a disappointed tone. 

“He is mad-crazy!” said another. 

“He is feigning madness!” declared Barbi, angrily. 
“Look you signor, you had best try no tricks upon 
me. Tell me your name, and make no hesitation 
about it!” 

The baronet smiled as if pleased. 

Barbi threatened and stormed, but his words made 
no impression upon the object of his wrath. On 
ihe contrary, his gestures and violence seemed to 
amuse the invalid. 

“This is too much!” finally cried the lieutenant. 
“He is really insane, sure enough. Let's take him 
out and shoot him, boys, He'll never know who he 
is, and we don’t want him living upon us. Out with 
him!” 

The men greeted this inhuman speech with ap- 
plause, and sprang forward to obey the order. 

“You shall not kill him!” cried Aunetti, springing 
forward. ‘I have saved his life once, and I shall do 
itagain. He belongs to me now, and harm him who 
dare!” 

“What spirit she has!” cried Barbi, admiringly. 
“If his life would do you any good, Annetti, I would 
spare it, but it will not. He is an cld lunatic who 
will never know enough to repay you in the world. 
Be reasonable now.” 

“Touch him if you dare!” retorted Annetti. 

“Well, we wen’t kill him, boys,” said Barbi, finally 
yielding, “We'll turn him loose down the mountain, 
and let him care for himself!” 

“You shall not do that,” cried Annefti. “ It is not 
for you to say what shall be the fate of this poor In- 
glese. He shall. go to my cottage on the mountain, 
where the fresh air will restore him.” 

“Ha! ha! Barbi,” laughed one of the fellows, “ you 
have got a rival at last !” 

The lieutenant scowled’ and turned towards the 
man with a menacing gesture. 

Annetti smiled scornfully as she said : 

a Barbi knows me too well to heed such insinua- 
tions, 

Barbi smiled with relief, and his wife continned: 

“Why should I linger here to beg of you the life 
of this poor Inglese when the captaia is in his cham- 
ber? I will go to him!” 

She skipped away, avoiding Barbi’s outstretched 
lands, and hastened to a small cavern at the farthest 
end of the main cave. 

In a few minutes she returned, her countenance ex- 

pressing mingled joy and disappointment. 
Re I have seen the captain,” she declared. ‘ You are 
‘orbidden to molest’ or annoy the Inglese in any 
psn You are to treat him with the utmost 
respect !” 

“And does the: captain say you’ may take the In- 
glese to our cottage @” asked Barbi, gloomily. 

No. He fears he might, be seen. there by some 
passing soldier or traveller, and that inquiries would 
follow which would result in the discovery of' the 
oe He decides thatthe Inglese must remain 
ae but that I may attend upon him every day if I 
ike! The captain knows some of the rich Inglese, 
and is coming in soon td‘see if he remembers or has 
ever seen this prisoncr! So, Barbi, and the ‘rest of 
Jou, mind’ you treat the poor gentleman with respect !” 

There could be no appeal from this decision, and 





the men returned to their employments in the main 
cave. 

The baronet was well treated and well fed, choice 
wines were given him, for such werein daily use by 
the brigands, and it was not many weeks before he 
recovered his former strength and vigour. 

The wound he had received had deprived him of all 
memory of the past, and his manner was full of a 
gentle melancholy, as if he had a faint consciousness 
of his great loss. 

He came and went among the caverns at his will, 
no one interfering with him, and the compassionate 
Annetti took him out several times on the mountain 
to walk, but he seemed to shrink from all contact with 
the outer world, and to feel at ease only in the brigands’ 
subterranean retreat. 

And thus more than a year passed. 

During all these months, not a ray of remembrance 
brightened his mind, not a ray of hope came to his 
soul. He seemed to live only inthe present. Le 
did not seem like a lunatic, nor was his manner en- 
tirely vacant. He shared neither the joys nor sorrows 
of the bandits, but seemed to live in a world of his 
own, where no emotions ever came to disturb the 
gentle melancholy that distinguished Lim. 

But at length there came a change. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


What can I pay thee for this noble usage, 
But grateful praise! so heaven itself is paid. 
Nowe. 

One afternoon the brigands returned from one of 
their usual excursions with two prisoners, both blind- 
folded, as their captives usually were. On entering 
the cavern the bandages were removed from their 
eyes, and Barbi, who was in command of the band, 
proceeded to search their persons for money and 
valuables. 

The prisoners were both Frenchmen, who seemed 
to take their misadventure with philosophic calmness. 

The bandit-lieutenant found a couple of well-filled 
purses, two watches, and afew trinkets upon them. 
The elder of the captives had also a neat case of 
surgical instruments. 

“* What's this ?” cried Barbi, openirg the case and 
examining its contents. “What do you do with 
these, signor ?” 

“ Perform surgical operations,” was the reply. “I 
am a surgeon !” 

“A surgeon!” repeated Barbi. ‘That is well. 
We have three or four men who are badly wounded— 
our best men, too! You shall attend them, extract 
the balls, and set their limbs——” 

“12” repeated the surgeon. “Not I, indeed. I 
have no. wish to prolong the lives or shorten the 
sufferings of any of your band of miscreants !” 

This bold speech was greeted with angry exclama- 
tions by the brigands. 

“You are rash, signor!” exclaimed Barbi. “I 
have power to make you do as I wish!” 

The surgeon smiled, 

The bandit-licutenant saw that his prisoner was 
not likely to be intimidated by threats, aud he there- 
fore changed his manner. 

“Cure these men,” he said, “and you shall have 
your liberty. What do you P”, 

“ His offer is very tempting, mon ami, is it not ?” 
said the Frenchman, turning to his fellow-captive. 
I think I had better accept lis offer!” 

His friend replied in the, affirmative. 

“Very well,” said the eurgeon, addressing Barbi. 
“T will cure your men, if cure is possible, on condition 
that you set both myself and iriend at liberty. We're 
a couple of surgeons, who can never pay a ransom in 
the world!” 

The brigand-lieutenant. hesita'ed for some time 
about accepting this offer. 

On the ong hand, it was possible that one of these 
captives might be a.rich prize. 

On the other, every member of the band would 
grumble if their comrades , were allowed to linger in 
suffering when means were.at. hand to relieve.them, 

The latter consideration finally prevailed, and he 
promised the Frenchmen their liberty, on condition 
that they exerted themselves to cure the wounded 
men. 

The surgeon and his companiou were then con- 
ducted to their patients. 

After the task of dressing their wounds, ctc., was 
completed, they returned to the outer cavern. 

As they advanced to converse with Barbi, they en- 
countered Sir John Courtney. The baronet’s melan- 
choly countenance instantly attracted their attention. 

“Tt can’t be possible that that gentleman is one of 
the brigands!” exclaimed the surgeon. “ And yet, if 
he is not, how comes he to have his freedom to move 
about? What a courtly air! What a melancholy 
face. I will speak with him.” 

He. paused in front of the baronet, asking, in 
Italian : 





* Are you a prisoner, sir?” 

The baronet replicd only by a sad smile. 

“ Perhaps he don’t understand Italian?” sug 
the younger Frenchman. “Ife looks English, ad 
not ?” 

“Yes. I will speak to him in that: language,” 
the surgeon. 

He did so, repeating his former question. 

As the familiar accents of his own langua 
upon his hearing, Sir John looked troubled 
anxious, as if his memory were making a great 
to assert itself. 

At this juncture, Annetti approached the 

“The poor Inglese!” she said, touching he: 
head. “He understands nothing, signori !” 

“Ts he insane?” asked the surgeon, with 
siderable interest. 

“T suppose so. Ife has never been right i 
mind since the wound he received in the head »: 
than a year ago” 

“A wound in his head?” repeated the surg: 
pityingly. 

“ Yes, and it’s not well yet. 
touch it, so it must pain bim !” 

“T would like to look at it,” said the surgeon, with 
professional ardour. “Perhaps I might do some- 
thing for him.” 

“Come into his chamber, then,” Said Annetti. 
if you could only cure him, signor !” 

She took the hand of the invalid and led the French- 
men to Sir John’s chamber. 

The surgeon found it difficult to gain the invali’s 
confidence sufficiently to be permitted to look at his 
wound. He stroked his hair, addressed him in tl: 
kindest manner, and finally the baronet yielded tis 
head to the surgeon's scrutiny. 

“This was a bad wound!” exclaimed the surgeon 
“ The poor gentleman must have suffered greatly.” 

“Can you cure him ?” asked Annetti, eagerly. 

“TI think so—I hope so. Yes, I see what the 
trouble is. A piece of bone presses upon his brain. 
Give me my case of instruments!” 

Annetti obeyed, and turned her face away that 
she might not witness the sufferings of the invalid. 

The younger Frenchman held the hands of the 
baronet in a firm clasp, and strove to amuse him. 

The surgeon used his instruments with the most 
delicate care and the most skilful manipulation, while 
with one arm and hand he held the invalid’s head as 
in a vice. 

There was no struggling, as he had expected. 
seemed to have gained his patient's confidence. 
perhaps the baronet feebly realised the object of the 
stranger's movements. He did not even groan, 
although his sufferings must have been intense, but 
his breathing became quick and disturbed. 

“Tt is done!” at length exclaimed the surgeon, 
with a look of joyful relief. “I never performed a 
neater operation in my life! Ah! he lias fainted!” 

Sir John had falleu back insensible. 

The younger Frenchman laid him upon the liitle 
bed, and Annetti applied herself to his recovery. 

“T feel as though I had just inherited a fortune,” 
said the surgeon gaily. “Ah! this is worth being 
taken prisoner for, is it not? Such a beautiful opera- 
tion! If it had only been performed in Paris, where 
I could have the credit of it! See! He begins to 
awaken! I am anxious to know if he has recovered 
his reason.” 

Sir John was indeed recovering under the minis- 
trations of Annetti. He gave a quick, gasping bre. th, 
opened his eyes, and looked inquiringly around hin. 

The surgeon almost beld his breath in his anxiety 
to learn the result of the operation. 

The baronet looked from one to the other of tle 
group, as if puzzled and wondering, and then he ex- 
claimed, in English : 

“Where am I? How cameT here?” 

‘He has recovered!” cried the surgeon. 
safe!” 

“Ah! I remember!” exclaimed the baronet, in 
Italian. “I see it all now! I came to resene my 
broth—— my friend,” he added, correcting himself, 
recollecting the part he had assumed on coming t: 
treat with the brigands. “Suddenly, a band of 
soldiers appeared, and the brigands shot at me. | 
suppose I fainted, and they brought me here. 1t is 
a cavern, is it not?” 

As he asked the question, he arose and looked about 
him. 
“Yes, it is a cavern!” replied Annetti. “ The 
brigands live here. Thank the saiuts, signor, that 
you are recovered !” 

“Oh, I am quite restored, thank you,” said the 
baronet, politely. ‘“ And you, messieurs,” he added, 
turning to the Frenchmen, “are you prisoners ?” 

“We are,” responded the surgeon. “I belong to- 
the surgical profession, and I and my friend are to 
have our freedom on condition that [ attend. to the 
wounds of some of the brigands, No ransom will be 
demanded for us!” 
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* You are more fortunate than my brother,” said Sir 
John. ‘I think—Ah!” he added, with a sudden start, 
‘ what is this?” 

He had caught sight of his beard, which had grown 
yuite long during his captivity. 

He took hold of the beard, examining it, with a be- 
wildered expression. 

“ I—I do not comprehend this,” he faltered, sinking 
back upon his couch. “I had no such beard! And 
my hair too! Why, it hangs around my neck! What 
loes this m: an?” 

“Tt means, my dear sir,” said the surgeon, taking his 
hand, “that you were not taken captive to-day, as you 
think s 

“Not to-day ?” 

“ No, nor this year! 
nore than a year 

More than a year!” cried the baronet, in a tone of 
horror. “More than a year! ” 





You have been a prisoner here 


” 





Oh, impossible! 

He covered his face with his hands to conceal the 

motion the sudden realization of his long captivity 
aused him. 

“ [tis quite true, sir,” explained the surgeon. “ You 
eceived a wound in your bead which resulted in the 
utire loss of your memory——” 

“And my brother?” interrupted the baronet, ia 
iollow tones. “Is he stilla prisoner? Or was he 

scued by the soldiers?” 

“ He was killed, signor,” responded Annetti. 

The baronet groaned. 

After a short silence, he asked: 

* His body—what was deve with that? 

brigands bury it ?” 

“I do not know what became of it, signor,” an- 
swered Annetti, “ but I think the soldiers must have 
aken it with them for burial. The next day after the 

onflict it had disappeared !” 

“It would give me peace to know that his body 

id Christian burial!” the baronet said, with a long- 
irawn sigh. 

“ Then he was your brother, signor ?” 

* Yes—my only brother. And now tell me what 
became of my servant,” added Sir John. “Was he 
killed? Is he a prisoner ?” 

“ Neither, signor,” replied Annetti. 
nd escaped unhurt!” 

“Singular! And no one has ever tried to rausom 
ne ?” inquired Sir John. 

“No one, signor. We knew not your name, of 
ourse, but no one has ever written or come hither to 

inquire about you!” 

“Strange! Strange!” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” said the surgeon, “they thought you 
laad 2” 

‘But that is impossible. Greggs was a faithful 
fellow, and would have returned to look for my body. 
Not finding it, he would have concluded that I had 
been taken prisoner and would have attempted to ran- 
som me. My son,my daughter, who loved me so ten- 
lerly—why have they made no effort to recover me? 
I cannot understand it!” 

The surgeon endeavoured to compose the mind of 
Sir John, and succeeded in restoring him to some- 
thing like calmness. 

‘You comprebeud, doctor,” said the baronet, after a 
short silence, “ that I am somewliat bewildered by the 
revelations to which I have just listened. To find 
that a year and some months have been blotted out of 
my existence—that my dear brother is dead and his 
grave perhaps unknown—that no efforts at my release 
have been mede by my friends—is not all this enough 
to stun me?” 

The surgeon assented. 

“ But in the midst of all these troubles,” continued 
Sir John, extending his hand, and grasping that of 
the surgeon, “Ido not fail to comprehend the great 
service you have done me. But for you, 1 should 
have continued to drag out a mere existence, without 
thought or feeling—but for you,I should have re- 
mained for ever dead to the world. You will not 
tind me ungrateful while my heart continues to 
beat! You will allow me to ransom you and your 
friend a 

* Not so,” interrupted the surgeon. “ We appreciate 
your kindness, but the rascals have agreed to free us 
in return for my professional services !” 

The baronet expressed his pleasure at this announce- 
ment, and was about to speak further, when Barbiand 
a score of followers entered the chamber. 

What's this ?” asked the lieutenant, regarding the 
animated countenance of the late invalid with 
astonishment. ‘Has the Inglese returned to his 
senses ?” 

“He has indeed !” cried Annetti. 
vured him !” 

From the remarks and exclamations that followed, 
Sir John comprehended that he owed his life to 
Annetti, and also how faithfully and kindly she had 
attended him during his captivity. 

He turned to her, expressing his gratitude in grate- 
ful terms. 
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* Come,” cried Barbi, interrapting him, “ tell us your 
name and station! Who are you ?” 

“That communication I reserve for the captain,’ 
replied Sir John, quietly. ‘ Lead me to iim!” 

“He has gone away,” said Barbi, “ but we expect 
him back to-day.” 

“Gone away! 
here !” 

“He goes often,” responded Barbi. “In his ab- 
sence I am captain. Tell mo your name without 
delay, or I shall proceed to treat with you for 
your treachery a year ago! If you don’t conciliate 
me, signor, you'll find that I am hard to manage!” 

The brigands greeted this speech with cheers. 

Encouraged by their approbation, Barbi advanced 
menacingly towards the baronet. 

At that moment an answering cheer rang through 
the outer cavern, and a score of voices united in the 
joyful shout : 

“The captain’s come! The captain has come !” 

(To be continued) 
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TO THE CLOUDS. 


Ye children of the earth and sun, 

For ever sailing there, 
Upon the tides of air, 

How fickle are your Course and hue ! 

How variable too 
The shapes ye wear! 

Now, snowy white, ye wander on, 
And now, with rosy glow, 
Making a lovely show ; 

Now, dark as woe, without a hope, 
Athwart the azure cope 

Of heaven ye go. 

But all day long ‘tis bright above, 
Though storms may rage beneath 
With fierce destroying breath, 

Whilst loud the horrid thunders crash, 
And down sharp lightnings dash 

Their bolts of death. 


Like you, oh, clouds, through life we move, 
Now wrapped in rosy light, 
Now gloomy as the night; 

But still, though storms may vex us here, 
There is an upper sphere 


Where all is bright. W. L. 8 





THE CAPTIVE. SPANIARD. 
CHAPTER L 


Ir was the year 1528. Disappointed in his expec- 
tations of finding gold and silver, Pamphilo de Nar- 
vaez had attempted to leave Florida, where one-third 
of his followers liad perished in frail barks, constructed 
under the most discouraging circumstances, by men 
rendered desperate by hardship and famine. 

It was well known that the expedition totally failed 
under the combined influences of storm, starvation 
and native hostility. 

After encountering untold disasters on the coast, 
the little fleet was separated and destroyed by asevere 
tempest, five persons only surviving to reach the 
Spanish settlement of Compostello, by traversing the 
northern part of Florida, crossing the Mississippi, the 
mountainous regions on the borders of Texas, the 
Rocky Mountains, and meeting with every species of 
hard fortune that can well be imagined. 

Thus ended an expedition prompted solely by the 
love of gain, and characterized by the greatest cruelty, 
so far as the natives of Florida were concerned. 

In 1539, Hernando de Soto sailed from Cuba, with 
his imagination inflated with conquest, glory and 
riches, on a similar mission, with a squadron c¢onsist- 
ing of eight large vessels, two brigantines, and a 
caravel freighted with munificent means for conduct- 
ing the enterprise to a successful termination. 

Landing at the bay of Espiritu Sarto, after a tedious 
passage, De Soto very soon had ‘proof of the cruelty 
of his predecessor. He was vigorously attacked by 
the natives, and found it utterly impossible, by all the 
pacific art he could employ, to make peace. 

From some prisoners he finally learned the cause of 
the relentless hostility of the cacique (the kings or 
chiefs of the numerous tribes were thus designated) of 
that part of the country. 

This brave man’s name (a man, though called a bar- 
barian) according to the Spanish narrative, was Hirri- 
higua, a cognomen which, for the reader's sake, we will 
be as sparing of as possible. 

This cacique had resisted at first the encroachments 
of Pamphilo de Narvaez, but at length, by dint of fair 
promises, was cajoled into atreaty. Not long after, 
for some cause, the Spanish leader became violently 
angry with the cacique, and ordered his nose to be cut 
off, and his nother to be torn in pieces by dogs.” 


* A literal fact. 











Were not these transactions sober matters of histo; 
we should not presume to record them; for it is not i 
the power of fiction to invent such terrible inciden, 
and the reader’s sensibilities would be needless|, 
wounded by the spectacle of human nature pictured j, 
such dark colours; but had not these events actually 
transpired, we could not relate the following story 
which grows out of them. r 

No wonder that the mutilated and wronged cacique 
opposed with all his energies the landing of anoth.. 
invading army. 

Not long after Pamphilo had left Espiritu Santo o, 
his march into the interior, a small vessel of his fleet 
put into the bay in quest of him, entirely ignorant of 
the barbarities which he had committed. T[, 
injured chieftain was on the alert; he saw from tho 
adjacent wood the arrival of the barque and began t) 
mature plans of vengeance. , 

He instantly called a council of his bravest ayj 
shrewdest men in order to deliberate what course ty 

ursue. 

“Itis well known to you,” said the cacique, “ that 
these men from beyond sea, have come to rob us of 
our country. They have not come like friends, )y: 
like enemies, clad in steel that they may defy oy: 
weapons. They pretend that they have a right to 
take possession of our country in the name of their 
king ; you have the.same right, niy brave warriors, to 
cross the water in a great number of canoes, and take 
possession of their country in the name of your 
cacique, The God of nature has given us this land, 
and bands of robbers from afar have no right to 
deprive us of it by conquest, and the destruction of 
our people. Look at me! . See me disfigured by men 
who have the presumption to call themselves children 
of the sun! Shall all these insults be borne in 
silence, and without continued efforts to assert our 
rights? Clad in shining armour, they are now 
passing through Florida, marking their way with 
blood. Must we tamely submit to these indignities? 
Mucozo, Ocali, Vatachuco, and other neighbouring 
caciques, may make peace with these marauding 
vagabonds, but Hirrihigua never, while hie has life!” 

Such was the purport of the speech pronounced 
before his chief men, as a prelude to what he had to 
propere. Many unacquainted with the habits and 

eelings of the aborigines of Florida may perhaps 
think that this language is overwrought and far too 
gvod to put into the mouth of a savage king; but, on 
the contrary, it is much too meagre and lacks the 
eloquent terseness of many of the haughty messages 
sent to Pamphilo and De Soto by native rulers. I[n- 
deed, we are irresistibly fil'ed ‘with surprise at the 
account which we read of tho noble rejoinders of 
defiance returned in answer to the unreasonable de- 
mands of the Spanish invaders. 

If the Spanish and. Portuguese narratives can be 
accredited (and they are” doubtless reliable in the 
main) the original inhabitants of Florida were men in 
mind as well as in stature; for in the latter respect 
they were represented as far exceeding the common 
standard of manhood, 

“It is necessary,” resumed the implacable cacique, 
“that I should capture some of these unpriucipled 
invaders, that I may wipe out, in some measure, the 
memory of the wrongs I have suffered. Who among 
you can devise a plan to gratify my wishes?” 

The incensed chieftain ceased, and a lithe and grace- 
ful native thus responded to his sovereign prince : 

“T found, this day,” he said, producing a letter, 
“ buried at the root of a tree, this talking paper. It 
was left by the leader of the foreign robbers, who 
have come to despoil us, and was intended, no doubt, 
for those who have just appeared in the bay, in the 

great canoe. This speaking paper contains, un- 
questionably, instructions for them; and I think by 
means of it we shall be able to entrap some of our 
enemies.” 

“What plan do you propose ?” asked the cacique. 

“Let a party go down to the shore and display this 
speaking paper at the endof a reed, while many % 
our people remain concealed close at hand. Those oa 
board the vessel will naturally wish to get possession 
of this talking paper, to hear what the chief says. 
Accordingly, some of them will come to us, wheu 
they shall be kept as prisoners.” pry 

This scheme was so promising that the natives 1m- 
mediately carried it into execution. 

A party of half-a-dozen repairing to the beach, 
exhibited the letter in the manner proposed. 

But fearing treachery, the Spaniards steadily refused 
to go ashore. 

Finding that all their efforts were futile, four of the 
more resolute of the natives plunged into the wate! 
and swam off to the vessel, offering themselves 45 
hostages for a corresponding number of the Spaniards. 

This plan was entirely successful. : . 

Seeing the Indians come among them with so muca 
confidence, it had the effect intended, and made - 
suprose that no acts of hostility were meditated, #2 
thus they were thrown off their guard. 
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Four men instantly stepped into a boat and rowed 
rhe moment the keel grated upon the sand, a 
creat number of savages rushed toward them, and 
they were in @ moment surrounded, and unable to 
<The hostages, who had been suffered to move about 
the vessel at will, at the first onset of their allies, 
leaped overboard, and struck out so vigorously for the 
beach that they reached it in safety. ‘ 

Seeing what had befallen their companions, those 
who remained on board were afraid to go to their as- 
sistance, and hastily weighing anchor, set sail, leaving 
them to their fate. 


CHAPTER’ ll 


Tue unfortunate Spaniards realized when it waS 
too late the effect of misplaced confidence, and wer® 
led, with shouts of triumph, to the village of the of- 
fended cacique. 

They read in the vindictive faces around them sure 
evidence of the fate in reserve for them, and strove to 
prepare their minds for the catastrophe which they 
were confident could not be averted. 

They reflected bitterly upon the motives which had 
induced them to leave their peaceful homes and em- 
bark in an enterprise which had thus far been attended 
with nothing but disaster. 

They cursed the avarice of Pamphilo, whose high- 
wrought representations had filled them with exagge- 
rated notions of a country teeming with treasure, aud 
fertile beyond the power of imagination. Alas! ex- 
perience came to teach them wisdom, after the day of 
physical salvation had passed. 

They were kept under a strong guard until the time 
fa religious festival of uncommon importance, when 
they were brought forth and placed in the presence of 
thecacique, who had such terrible mementves of the 
invaders’ cruelty. 

“You came among us,” he said, scornfully, “ like 
robbers, and like robbers you broke your faith. You 
affect to call us barbarians. Look at me; see what I 
have suffered from Spaniards, and then say who have 
acted the most like barbarians.” 

The poor captives looked at the disfigured features 
of the cacique, whose athletic frame was now quiver- 
ing with passion, and were speechless. 

“Nor is this all,” added the indignant chieftain. 
“My mother perished by the order of your leader. 
Go and die, that I may have joy in beholding your 
sufferings.” 

Divested of clothing, they were turned one ata time 
into a public square in the centre of the village, and 
flying from place to place, vainly seeking shelter, 
were shot at with arrows, until death put an end to 
their misery. 

In this way three of them perished ; the fourth, who 
remained alive, being a mere youth, about eighteen 
years of age, a native of Seville, of good family, and 
tenderly reared, 

As they were leading him forth to meet his fate, a 
young native female of great personal beauty threw 
herself at the feet of the cacique, andentreated that the 
young man’s life might be s 

The implacable chief was at first unmoved, but 
finally reluctantly yielded to her request, and Juan 
Ortiz (for thus he was called) escaped death, He was 
spared to be the most miserable of slaves, compelled to 
bring wood from the forest, tasked beyond his strength, 
and beaten with merciless severity when he fainted 
irom hardship. 

On public occasions he was forced to run about the 
square all day for the amusement of his captors, for 
the anger of the chief could not be appeased. 

But one light gleamed upon his wretched condition 
—the cacique’s daughter loved him, and often sought 
him by stealth in his miserable hut, to whisper words 
of comfort and administer physical aid, without which 
he must have inevitably died. 

’ Juan Ortiz was not slow to reciprocate her passion, 
‘or she was fair in person, gentle in disposition, and he 
owed her what of hope remained to him. 

r To these stolen interviews he looked forward 
= Sinking under persecution and unmerited punish- 

One evening, after a day of usual suffering, the 
youthful princess—Ucita—came to him with a coun- 
tenance more clouded than ordinary. 

Ortiz. pressed her to make known the cause of her 
grief, for he could now speak:the language very well, 
but she sighed and remained silent. 

Perhaps,” added Juan, “you have ceased to en- 
‘ertain sentiments of friendship for the poor stranger 
whom fortune has cast among enemies 2” 

My feelings have not changed,” replied Ucita, 
quickly; “ but {know that I am losing the power to 
Protect you.” 

a Do not grieve,” returned Ortiz, “for life is so 
te to me, that death cannot increase my misery. 
0 way of escape is open; slavery and degredation 








are before me. I am made more wretched only by 
the reflection that I must be separated from thee. 
Tell me what form of death now awaits me?” 

“My father cannot forget his wrongs. He has 
decided that you shall die at the next religious festi- 
val, and I feel that even my entreaties will not avail 
you,” said the princess, sadly. 

“You have saved me from destruction many times, 
and I need no further proof of your devotion. If the 
way of escape was open, and I could persuade you 
to share with me my lot in the dominion of some 
distant cacique, I should indeed be happy; but alas, 
such hopes are so impossible, that they mock at my 
misery,” responded Juan, tenderly. 

“TI have obtained for tie present some slight 
alleviation of your sorrows,” resumed Ucita. “Armed 
with this bow and quiver of arrows, which I have 
brought, youare to watch the village burial-ground,and 
prevent ravenous beasts from desecrating the graves. 
Should you allow a body to be carried away, your 
life will answer for the same. You will, while thus 
employed, be out of the presence of my father, whom 
you so much and so justly dread. You must bear up 
under this new trial of your vigilance, strength and 
courage, until I can devise some means to get you 
out of the country.” 

“ And leave you?” said Juan. 

“ And your old friend, my father,” added Ucita, with 
a sad smile. 

“T should not object to leaving him, but you are a 
different person.” 

“Be of good cheer; we willsee. It is not easy to 
tell what the future may bring. Be patient and 
hopeful. I will watch my father’s mood and see if 
any new danger threatens,” replied the daughter of 
the cacique. 

“Have you no other cause for sadness?” said 
Ortiz. 

“ No other that I need tell you,” returned Ucita. 

“IT have seen,” resumed Juan, “ messengers from 
Mucozo, the neighbouring cacique, having audience 
with your father, and I feared that their business had 
relation to you.” 

“ You were right,” said Ucita, aftera pause. ‘The 
cacique Mucozo seeks my hand in marriage, and my 
father has given his consent.” 

“ And you have ¥ 

“ Refused.” 

“How noble, how disinterested, if your refusal had 
reference to one whose condition is so miserable as 
mine,” exclaimed Juan. “Is your father desirous to 
bring about this union?” he added. 

“ He has resolved that it shall take place, for he is 
anxious to form an alliance with so powerful a chief 
as Mucozo. He thinks he shall then be strong enough 
to prevent another Spanish expedition from landing 
and marching through his territories.” 

“ And in view of all this, is not your constancy 
shaken ?” 

“When I first loved you I felt that I could love 
no other. I expected difficulties would grow out of a 
passion so strange, and I resolved not to shrink from 
them, if they came. I see all the dangers before me, 
and yet I do not regret that I have thought of a 
friendless stranger as I have, But I have not told 
you all. One of my father’s counsellors and warriors 
—the same who devised the plan to capture you and 
your companions—has also privately and at various 
times avowed a passion for me, which threatens me 
with much danger; for by some means he has dis- 
covered my partiality for you, and menaces both with 
destruction if I do not listen favourably to his 
suit.” 

“ Alas, I bring misfortunes upon all who interest 
themselves in my welfare,” cried Ortiz. “ Watched by 
invidious enemies, why should I longer live upon the 
deceitful smiles of hope? Leave me, fair princess, to 
my fate, nor longer perplex yourself in relation to one 
so utterly forsaken by heaven.” 

‘Restrain your despair—cease to rail at fortune. 
Does not deeper darkness precede the dawn, and 
sunshine follow the storm? ‘The most dreadful tem- 
pests are the briefest, and pain gives a keener zest to 
pleasure.” 

“Do my ears deceive me?” exclaimed Ortiz. enthu- 
siastically. “Do I hear such words from one of a 
people whom I have been taught to call barbarians ?” 

“Your people from across the great water affect to 
consider us barbarous; but you can bear witness that 
all of my nation are not savage in nature.” 

Struck with her magnanimity of soul, Juan threw 
himself at her feet and kissed her hands. 

Armed with a bow and arrows, in the use of which 
he was now skilled, Ortiz repaired to the cemetery, 
which was situated some distance from the village, in 
the midst of a lonely wood, infested at all hours by 
beasts of prey. 

Day after day and night after night did he keep 
vigil watch over the place of the dead, often in danger 
of being devoured. If, when overpowered by his 








ceaseless watch, he slept for a few moments, he started 





up in alarm lest some prowling monster should invade 
tue grounds, and his life pay the forfeit. 

But nature could not be set completely at defiance 
and one night, despite his efforts to keep awake, he 
slept more soundly than usual. He was awakened at 
length by sounds that admonished him that some 
animal was at work on the spot it was lis province to 
guard. 

He ran quickly to the place just as the beast was 
ready to retreat. Knowing that his want of care 
would be punished with death by the remorseless 
cacique, he bent his bow and sent an arrow with all 
the force of his arm, and with as much accuracy 
as the feeble light and the motion of the animal would 
permit. 

His aim was successful—the well sped shaft pierced 
the monster’s heart. Upon examination, he found it 
to be an animal of the panther kind, the most dan- 
gerous that at that time infested Florida. 

On the ensuing day, when this daring feat became 
known at the village, it made our hero quite famous, 
and even produced a favourable impression upon the 
cacique. 

But unfortunately, this alleviation of his fate was of 
short duration. His rancour returned with the same 
bitterness, and not long after Ucita came to him to tell 
him that the day of his death was fixed, and he must 
endeavour to escape. 

“ And where shall I go ?” asked Juan. 

“ You must go to Mucozo,” replied the maiden. 

“Your suitor?” returned Ortiz. 

“ The.same; and tell him that I recommended you 
to his protection.” 

At that instant they heard a rustling in the bushes 
close at hand. 

“Tt is an animal,” said Juan, fixing an arrow to the 
string of his bow. 

“No,” replied Ucita, in a whisper, laying her hand 
upon her lovers arm, “it is Quito, your old 
enemy, who caused your capture. He has followed 
me to watch my movements, and perhaps to inform 
against me. I saw his evileye fixed upon youas you 
spoke.” 

“ He will never follow you again,” said the young 
Spaniard. 

And instantly the arrow left his bow, and flew with 
unerring precision to the spot wiere the noise had 
been heard. 

“ Alas! what have you done?” cried Ucita, greatly 
agitated. 

Juan drew another arrow from his quiver, and ran 
to the clump of bushes, where le discovered Quito 
writhing in the pains of death, the shaft having pene- 
trated his breast and passed through his body. 

“ Author of my misery, you have your reward at 
last,” exclaimed Ortiz. 

The savage raised himself with painful effort into a 
sitting posture, and pointing toward the great lumi- 
uary of day, said, in a dying voice: 

“Tam going to the sun, Spaniard,” and then fell 
lifeless upon the ground. 

While Juan gazed at the body, the maiden ap- 
proached, and demanded what he intended to do, 
since he had slain a warrior and counsellor of so much 
note. 

“T will show you,” he answered. 

And taking the body of Quito in his arms, he 
carried it to the cemetery, and uncovering one of the 
boxes in which the dead were kept, and from which 
the original occupant had been removed by beasts, he 
placed it therein. He then arranged the coyeriug iu 
tle usual manner, and heaped stones upon it. 

This appeared to both an ingenious expedient, and 
they flattered themselves that the fact of his death 
might remain a secret for a long time. 





CHAPTER III. 


WueEn Quito had been disposed of as related, the 
cacique’s daughter informed him that she must return 
to the village to make the final arrangement for his 
escape. 

Walking his accustomed rounds, surrounded by 
mournful mementoes of the dead, and uncertain in 
regard to the success of Ucita, Juan could not help in- 
dulging in most discouraging reflections. If he 
attempted to fly, # long and difficult journey through 
an unknown country, abounding with morasses and 
swamps was before him, besides the risk of being 
pursued by the enraged Hirrihigua, or slain by 
strange hordes of savages that were continually 
moving from one place to another. 

But even these dangers were nothing to the terrible 
certainty that awaited him, if he remained. 

The idea of leaving the maiden who had so long 
preserved his life and rendered existence endurable, 
was the most unpleasant of all, and he resolved to 
persuade her to accompany him, or seck him at somo 
future time. 

Juan waited with all the intensity of impatience 
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This fellow’s name was Ochuco, and he approached | 
Juan with a sinister grin upon his ugly visage. | 
He asked him if he was not tired of watching; and | 
mn bade him not be discomaged, for his troubles | 
ould soon end, inasmuch as he had been making, by 
the order of the cacique, a wooden frame, upon which 
he was to suffer death by fire, at the expiration of 
three days. 

Ortiz heard the details of the fate in reserve for 
him with emotions not to be envied, while the ma 
licious Ochuco took pleasure in exciting his fears. 

Soon he began to talk contemptuously concerning 
the feat which Juan had accomplished in slaying the 
panther. 

Somewhat irritated by his bantering tone, the 
Spaniard retorted that, however trifling a thing it 
might be to kill such an animal, he was of the opinion 
that he could not do it; but on the contrary, thought 
that he would run at sight of such a monster. 

This provoked Ochuco, and throwing down his 
bow, he declared loudly that he should not fear to 
encounter such a harmless beast unarmed. 

At that moment Juan raised his eyes, and saw 
upon the very spot where he had slain Quito, the 
burning orbs of an animal of the same species as the 
ne the native was affecting to hold in such utter 
ontempt. 

It had scented the blood which had flowed from 
the wound of the savage, and was thirsting for more. 

Juan knew that the smell of human blood always 
had the effect of making the panther terribly furious. 
Instantly a plan of vengeance suggested itself to his 
brain. 

Quick as thought he caught up the bow which 
Ochuco had thrown down, and ran ona few steps 
Turning his head to note the result, he saw the 
animal leap into the air with tremendous force. 

The savage saw the movement, but too late to 
avoid the catastrophe. The animal alighted upon 
his head with crushing weight—the claws sank deep 
ato his shrinking flesh, and he feli shrieking to the 
earth; but not to remain there; for the beast, taking 
the ill-starred native by the shoulder, bounded away 
with him to the forest, while the victim entreated 
Juan to follow and despatch him. 

“ Remember the wooden frame,” cried Ortiz, and in 
in instant after, Ochuco disappeared. 

The young Spaniard fell on his knees, and thanked 
heaven for his providential relief, for he was momen- 
tarily expecting the return of Ucita, who would 
without the interposition have been betrayed into his 
power. 

The kind and generous maiden now appeared, and 
heard with inexpressible surprise the recital of what 
had just occurred. 

“All is prepared for your flight,” she said, when 
somewhat recovered from her astonishment. 

“ And will you not accompany me ?” asked Juan. 

“Impossible! such a step would prove fatal to 
both; but if you reach the territories of Mucozo in 
safety, we may perchance meet again,” she answered. 

“ But how shall we meet? Shall I not meet you as 
his wife? If so, let me stay here and die at your feet. 
Since you have prolonged my life so long, nought 
but your »resence can make it endurable,” exclaimed 
Ortiz, wits touching earnestness. 

“Go,” said Ucita, firmly. “Beaman. If we meet 
again, it will not be as the bride of Mueozo. You 
nust not linger here. At the northern extremity of 
the village you will find a friend in whom you can 
rely. He will guide you to a bridge about two leagues 
rom here, which lies directly in your way to the 
place where I am sending you. When you reach the 
bridge do not forget to send back tlie guide, that he 
may reach the village before dawn, in order to avoid 
suspicion; for should my father Jearn that he has 
assisted you to escape, it would bring swift destruc- 
tion upon his head and mine. When you have tra- 
versed six leagues of broken country, you will reacn 
the dominions of Mucozo. Tell him that I have sent 
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| ing upon the abundant verdure. 
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you to him for protection, and expect him to protect 
you at all hazards. Now depart, and fear not.” 

Juan took the hand of his generous protectress, and 
in glowing language expressed the greatness of his | 
eratitude and the strength of his love; not forgetting | 
to remind her of her promise to meet him again at 
come future time. 


He then bade her a tonder farewell, and hastened 
to follow her directions. 

The guide was at the place designated, and he madé 
but proceeded to the 
bridge, where our hero did not forget te dismiss the 
native with many thanks. 

The most difficult part of the undertaking was yet 
to be accomplished—to make his way through six 
leagues of country with which he was unacquainted, 
rhe fear of a cruel death urged him on, and the faint 
hope of once more meeting his benefactress gave 


| strength to his limbs. 


In his haste, he soon lost his way, and wandered 
about some hours, uncertain whether he was ap- 
proaching the friendly village of the cacique or going 
from it. 

Just before daylight, he entered a small prairie, and 
to his surprise and great joy discovered a horse feed- 
“It was one that liad 


had been left jaded out and unfit to proceed ; for the 
natives of Florida at that period are represented as 
having no horses of their own. 

Nor was this lonely animal all the sign which he 
found of the route of Pamphilo; he discovered 
various vestiges of him, such as pieces of armour, 
and more mournful mementoes in the form of bleach- 
ing bones. 

He caught the borse without difficulty, and indeed 
the animal appeared to be glad to see a human being. 
Ata short distance, he had the additional good fortune 
to find a saddle and bridle hanging upon the limb of 
a tree; for the Spaniards were accustomed when 
obliged to abandon a horse that was overridden, to 
leave the saddle and bridle in this manner, thinking 
it might possibly be of some benefit to some one else, 
or useful to themselves on their return. 

3y certain marks upon the animal, he recognized 
him asa very famous one that was sold for a great 
price in Cuba, and been purchased expressly for 
Pamphilo’s expedition. 

Having caught and accoutred the horse, he resumed 
his journey, following in the route of the Spanish 
leader, thinking that would be likely at least to lead 
him from the dominions o f Hirrihigua, if not directly 
toward Mucozo’s territories. 

Galloping to the summit of the hill, to his dismay, 
he beheld the village where he had suffered so much, 
at the distance of about two leagues. 

He now laid his course anew, and the animal, being 
thoroughly recruited, went forward rapidly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ix about an hour he came to a morass of consider- 
able extent, partly covered with water, over which he 
was obliged to swim his animal; he had scarcely ac- 
complished this when deafening yells arose on all 
sides of him, and numberless foes sprang up as if by 
magic from behind trees, bushes and rank shrubbery. 
Juan excited his horse to his best speed, while clouds 
of arrows were sent after him. 

This party proved to be from the village of Hirri- 
higua, for the express purpose of finding their victim, 
whose flight had already been discovered. 

Ortiz continued to gallop onward as fast as the 
nature of the ground weuld admit, and the natives 
ran shouting after him, clamorous for his blood. 

One of his old persecutors, who had often taxed his 
ingenuity to increase his misery, to gratify the cacique, 
was in advance of the infuriated horde, on account of 
an excellent pair of legs. 

Juan’s expertness with the bow has already been 
noted; and, indeed, most of the Spaniards who accom- 
panied Pamphilo, and afterward De Soto, were skilled 
in the use of that weapon. 

F cling quite secure so long as his horse was not 
wounded (the Florida aborigines usually attempted to 
disable the horses), Ortiz resolved to have a shot at 
the foremost pursuer. 

Slacking his speed as though his steed was jaded, 
he allowed the panting native to approach urtil suffi- 
ciently near to give him a fair chance of being suc- 
cessful in his aim. 

The pursuer stopped to fit an arrow to his bow; but 
Juan, having prepared his while in motion, bad the 
advantage, and fired with such good aim, tliat the 
polished bolt wounded his adversary in the neck. 

The native fell, but instantly arising, returned the 
shot, but with an arm'whose strength was impaired by 
the injury he had received, and whose aim was ren- 
dered unsteady by the pain he suffered. 

The Spaniard swayed to one side, and the'shaft went 
by harmless; while the hand that sped it dropped 
powerless, and forgot its accustomed cunning: 

Satisfied with his triumph, our hero did not longer 
pause, but dashed on again with renewed vigour. 


| ‘When he had left his pursuers & couple of leagues be- 


hind, and their sries no longer reached his ears, he" 
halted to rest his horse fora few moments, which 
movement nearly proved fatal; for close at hand was 
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ariver, where several natives from Mucozo’s Principal 
Deip 


ilage were fishing. 

Hearing the clatter of horses’ hoofs, they conelyaaa 
thata party of Spaniards were going into the intus. 
to join Pamphilo. ' 08) 

They crept to the bank, and seeing but one horse 
man, supposed that he had been sent forward ¢5 v9. 
connoitre; so they let fly at him a dozen arrows oy. 
jof which passed through his garments and slic}, 
wounded him. ba 

Having speedily put a safe distance between }yiy- 
self and them, he endeavoured to make them ¢ my ma 
hend that he had been sent to their king, head may, or 
chief, by a female cacique. Rr: 

He was not perfectly undérstood, or believed, if jj, 
was, and presently there came running down from | ™ 
village, on the opposite side, a great number armed jor 
an encounter with a party of Spaniards, which 4), 
imagined must be at hand. 

Many of the Indiaus crossed, while Ortiz oxeri.g 
his lungs to the utmost to persuade them of his peago. 
able intentions. 

While this parley was going on, he heard, to his 
gteat consternation, the shouts of the pursuing party 
in the rear. 

Our hero’s chance now seemed a desperate one, inis- 
much as he could neither go back nor forward, 

Perceiving that things must soon come to a crisis 
if something decisive was not soon effected, he struck 
his steed with his bow, and dashed down the river 
with the speed of the wind. 

The natives were famous runners, but he soon dis- 
tanced them all, and plunging his horse into the 
stream, swam with him across. 

When he reached the opposite bank, the foremost 
of the men of Hirrihigua came in sight. Ortiz made 
no delay, but mounting the acclivity, bounded away 
toward the very village from which some of his 
pursuers had issued. 

The cacique’s dwelling, was always built upon an 
eminence, and it was easy to distinguish it from al} 
others. To Mucozo’s house Juan guided his sted, 
making a path through the wondering crowd thai 
had begun to gather in the principal streets. 

Instantly there was another great “hue and cry ” 
raised at his expense, and the inhabitants swarming 
out like bees from a hive, rushed pell-mell after hin. 

Fortunately for him, Mucozo was at home, ant 
Ortiz called loudly to him, to appear, as he thundered 
up to the guards at the door, who began to make 
demonstrations as‘ though tliey meant to transfix the 
intruder with their lances. 

While crossing the river, the young Spaniard had 
fixed a remnant of a liandkerehio? which happened to 
remain in his possession, fo the end of his bow, and 
this served him as‘a sort of flag of truce, and doubt- 
less had some effect. 

That moment, howéver, would probably have been 
his last, had not the caciqae appeared and commanded 
his guards not ‘to harm the stranger. 

Ortiz then made known his object in coming, not 
forgetting to repeat and lay much stress upon every 
word which’ Ucita had bade him utter. 

The cacique listened with attention, aud Juan was 
deeply and agreeably impressed with his fine figure, 
mae: and ingehuous countenance, aud noble bear- 

z: ( 
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This humane king is described in the Spanish ant 
Portuguese histories, as of excellent proportions and 
superior character; and his generous treatment 0: 
Juan was a good illustration of his greatness of soul. 

“T wili protect you!” said the cacique, wit! 
dignity. ; 

Turning to his attendants, he ‘ordered them to ce 
for the Spaniard's horse, and on ‘no account to neglec? 
bh 


m. 

Ortiz was then invited’ to be the guest of Mucozo 
himself, which hospitality he accepted with tears of 
gratitude. 

In the course of half an hour'a‘deputation of men 
from Hirrihigua came to démand formally the su 
render of Juan. 

“Go back and tell your’ master,” said the brave 
Miicozo, “that the young Spaniard is my guest, anc 
the rales of honour forbid me to deliver him into the 
hands of his enemies.” " 

The deputation retired, mach chagrined and ‘is- 
batisfied, to return again on an identical errand after 
the lapse of four days: 

“Why this fresh insoli?” exclaimed the youthful 
king. ‘Is it not 6ufficient that T have promised te 
fugitive my protection ?-* Shall I forfeit my word ? 
No; I will protect hitn’to the last drop of my blood. 

Jaan was affected to tears ‘by this unprecedented 
magnanimity of soul. 4 

hrowing Himself at the feet of the noble caciqy®, 
he confessed his passion for Ucita, ending with ro 
declaration that from that moment he abandoned al? 
thoughts of the maiden, and’ ‘was’ willing to fe 
quish her for one more deserving than himself. 

The countenance of Mucozo was agitated ‘ 
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an instant. Then brightening. up, he said, with, a 
we The cacique- has. two daughters --it. is the 
youngest that 1 love. Do not.make yourself uneasy ; 
| have promised you protection, and will sacredly 
keep my word.” : a % : 

Juan gazed at the native nobleman with increasing 
admiration, for he felt in-his heart that he (the cacique) 
loved Ucita best, and.that this sas ouly a generous 
evasion. ; : 3 

Hirrihigua made preparations to invade Mucozo's 
iominions; but the arrival of Hernando De Soto soon 
after cause] him to change his purpose and seek more 
friendly relations with bis neighbours. 

Ucita and her sister, by the assistance and agency 
of Juan's preteetor, succeeded ‘before the expiration of 
the year in escaping-troem the village, and were re- 
ceived with due honours by the cacique. 

Perbaps Hirribigua himself secretly .counived at 
this flight, foreseeing probably what the result would 
be, ana hoping thatau ‘alliaues with the gallant Mu- 
econo would enable him to make a more :guccegsful 
warfare upon De Soto. 

Juan, whem wedted to, his fair benefactress, felt, no 
longer avy desire to return’ to his own country, and 
passed his daysim happy trapquillity, blessedialways 
with the unwavering friendship of Mucoze, who: had 
wade the youngerydaughteref ;Hirrihigua the sharer 
of his power and greatness. F ot 

Not. many days transpired after this. felicitous 
uuion of hearts and hands, before Ortiz had opper- 
tunity te repay @ (portion iof the deep. debt,of grati- 
tude which he owed to his yprotector, by-acting as 
interpreter and pacificator between DeSoto, and the 
chief, thus saviug much bloodshed, and cementing a 
treaty which was not broken. by either, party, 

0. Ji. HRs 
an 

Sivcunan Faraniry.—Severav Parsons Burren 
Uxper A Rick.—A singular fatality has oceurred ‘at 
Southam, an agricultural towuship of Warwickshire. 
A pumber of persons were Out gleaning the leavings 
of the harvestmen on the well-covered clay'lands ‘in 
that vicinity, when-@ thunderstorm came on, and they 
went into a rick-yard’ to°séek for shelter! ‘Some ‘sat 
ander 4 hedge, while“others’ took refuge beneath a 
rick raised rome on Bg on‘ its supporting frame to 
allow twenty or thirty to sit down comfortably trder 
it. All-at once the-ten stone pillars upon which the 
wooden frame was supported simultaneously gave 
way, and the entire superstructure ‘came down with a 
crash. Every effort was'made to recover the buried 
bodies, and they were suecessful in getting out all 
who were under. »Oue boy, named Robinson, ‘was 
found to be dead, and some time elapsed before the 
others recovered from ‘the effects. 

Tug Sreep OF THE PEN.—A rapid penman can 
write thirty words in a- minute. ‘To do this he must 
draw his quill throagh the space of one rod—sixteen 
aud one-half feet. In forty minutes his pen travels 
a firlong; and ‘in five aud ‘one-third hours one 
mile. We make, on gn average, ‘sixtecn curves or 
turns of the pen in writing each word. Writing 
thirty words in a minute, we must make (four 
hundred and eighty-eight to each second ; in an hour, 
twenty-eight thousand, ejglit hundred; in a day of 
only five hours, one hundted and forty-four thousand’; 
in a year of three hundred days, forty-three million two 
hundred thousand, The man who made one million 
strokes with a pen in a tonth was not at all remark- 
able. “Many men make fotir milliovs. Here we'have 
in the aggregate a mark three hundred miles long, to 
be traced on paperby each writer in a year. Ih 
making each letter of the ordinary alphabet, we must 
make from'three to seven strokes of the pea—or an 
average of three atid a half to four. ; 

Ax AvALancuy,—We reached, the first evening, a 
grazing ground, called Kutzah, 12,553. feet in eleva- 
tion, and found several yak grazing on the hill sides 
above our camp, Whilst lying in my tent, after 
finishing up my work, I beard an unusual rumbling 
sound, and on going out I found all the men were 
Wondering what it could. be. After a few more se- 
‘ouds of suspense, some Balti coolies, who were 
cutting brushwood higher up the ravine, shouted ont 
that the stream was coming down, and.in a few se- 
on more we saw a black mass coming out of.a 
‘eral raving from the right, and moving rapidly over 
a aed, slope of boulders which formed the bed of 
divided Before the black stream reached us it 
‘vided Into two, and we then saw that it consisted 
°! 4 mass of stones and thick mud, about thirty yards 
png and about fifteen feet deep. The servants 
by: the side of the little rill near the tents had just 
We to escape before it. came down upon their fires. 
a vi & most wonderful sight: a great moving mass 
fect Fong and rock, some of great size, measuring ten 
swt bY Six, all travelling along together like peas shot 


porggik .. rumbling and tumbling one over the 
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rocks lying in or near the edge of this movipg mass 
would receive a few buffets, totter a little, and finally 
rollin amongst the rest to carry others, away in turn. 
No.one, who has not seen a flood of this kind, can 
form any idea of the mighty power of transport which 
the accumulated masses: of water and melting snow 
acquire at these times, and I was almost bewildered 
by the spectacle. : Our first. alarm happened about six. 
Shortly after, another body of stones came down, not 
s0.large as the first, but travelling much faster, as it 
took the bed.of the first and so-met with fewer im- 
pediments. These “shwis” are of frequent occurrence 
in. the ravines, particularly when the sides are of 
crumbling rock; they originate in laud-slips, which 
stop the streams for a time, and.often assume such a 
size as to cause great injury to the cultivated tracts 
and villages below.—Godwin Austen on the Gluciers 
of the Mustakh, Range, in the Journal of the Royal 
Geological Society. 





MAUD. 
> 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
True Jove's a gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven ; 
It is not phantasy’s hot fire, 
Whose wishes soon as granted, fly; 
It liveth not in flerce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not dic; 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the golden tie 
Which heart to heart, and minii to mind 
In body and in soul can bind. Scott. 
“ But you will not allow any one to harm the poor 
dog ?” she said, anxiously. 
“ Nay, there will be little necd ; he will, doubtless, 
run away before morning,” answered the youth, with 
quiet carelessness. 
“That is. kind,” she cried, breaking into smiles 
again. “Wasp, Wasp, down at my lord’s feet and 
thank him.” 
Wasp leaped against her, licked the white hand she 
held out, but refused to perform the act of homage 
she commanded. 
“‘ What, disobedient !” she cried, stamping her little 
foot. ‘Has this vagabond life made an ingrate of 
thee, Wasp? Down, I say—down.” 
But Wasp slunk away, and took refuge behind his 
skeping master. Maud saw a cold, steel-like gleam 
in her husband's eyes, and her fears rose again. 
“He is but a poor dumb creature, and knows no 
better,” slew said, with sweet persuasion. 
The young man took no notice; but, pointing to 
the lad, said very quictly : 
* { think he is awake.” 
Albert was, indéed, partially aroused; his blue eyes 
opened wide, and he put the golden hair back from 
his face with both hands, gazing wistfully at the 
young couple, 
“Tm glad you have come—so glad,” he murmured ; 
“the birds talked about you all the way; and Wasp, 
nobody understands Wasp but me. Ido. Wasp said 
that we should find you both—he knew. But 1 want 
more bread—more wiue.” 
The idiot fell back to his cushions after speaking 
these disjointed words, and sank to sleep again. 
Then the .young couple retreated into the bower- 
chamber, a little depressed and troubled by the pre- 
sence of the idiot. 
“You are not angry,” said Maud, sinking to a 
cushion at her, husband’s fect, and looking wistfully 
into his face, after he had seated himself in one of 
the ebony chairs, whose carved back rose high above 
his head, 
“Angry with my wife? Nay, sweet one, it were 
an evil day for us both if I could be that. Let us 
think no more of this poor innocent!” 
“Nay, I do-not think of him now that you smile 
again. So tell me something of the great world 
which has been made brighter by my husband's 
presence.” 
“Curious child, what care you for that turmoil of 
life that men call the world?” 
“Nothing, indecd—nothing at all. Only as this 
heart goes ever with its lord, when he mingles with 
this world, I. can. but wonder what it is, and how he 
holds his part. among the high-born and brave of 
Edward’s court.” 
“But such thoughts may breed discontent with 
this lonely life which I am compelled to give you.” 
“Not so. I ask after these things without a wish 
to hold place in them.’ Believe me, Iam happy here 
—happier a theusand times than you will believe.” 
“Yet thoughts of court and tournament will crowd 
themselves in even here. I wonder if there is a soul 
on earth free from ambition ?” 
The young,man said this thoughtfully, and with a 
grave face, as if solving a problem, whilg bis fingers 











“ Ambition! 


struggle between men, or classes of men, for wealti 
or state ?” 

“In common minds this may be so; but those who 
aspire greatly, it is a thirst for poryer.” 

The young man’s eyes grew black as midnight 
while he spoke; his slender fingers clutched and un- 
clutched themselves uriconsciously, as if fastening 
their hold on a sceptre. Maud was looking into his 
face—it. grew cold and keen like finely-cut marbli 
She caught her breath in a kind of terror, and seizing 
hold of his hands, kissed them tenderly. 

“Ts it ambition which changes you so while we 
are talking ?” she questioned. “Oh! drive it away, 
or after this it will haunt me as the enemy of our 
love.” 

“Nay, I will drive it away, the restless spirit. It 
has no business in my lady’s bower-chamber. Come, 
smile again.” 

“I wonder what has made me so sad all at once ?” 
sho answered, nestling close to him. “Just now you 
looked like another man.” 

“ Nay, that is fancy. Tell me, love, how has the 
time passed since | went away ?” 

“dow? Oh, very happily! While you love me, 
there is no misery in the world; the tapestry that you 
approved is the richer by balf-a-dozen roses, at the 
least. Yesterday the frame broke down under my 
elbows, as I rested heavily on it, thinking of a truant 
gentleman, whose name shall be a secret. Honest 
Guilford put it to rights again, and that is the only 
mishap that I have to complain of.” 

“But is this solitude never oppressive? Have you 
never craved a companion ?” he asked. 

“No. A companion would mar my thoughts, 
which have such sweet communion with the beauti- 
ful things we both love so much. I have no need of 
company when every thought of my soul follows 
thee. Where love thrives, solitude is sweet. Some- 
tines the whole day seems too short for all my 
thoughts. Shall I give you a history of the last 
twelve hours?” 

The young husband looked down into those soft, 
earnest eyes, and bade her go on. Such devotion as 
he saw there stirred all the better feelings of his na- 
ture into wonderful tenderness. With all his heart 
and soui he loved the young creature at his fect 
Beyoud that love was, the strong master-passion of 
his nature; but it was slumberous now, and but half- 
developed, lying underneath all the passionate ten- 
derness in his heart like a serpent sleeping under 
roscs. 

“Well, let me remember,” she said, with a pretty, 
thoughtful air. “This morning I was up with the 
dawn, looking out of my lattice, gladdened to see how 
wondrously beautiful the earth was when freshened 
with a night’s dew. Oh, beloved! the king’s crown 
has no diamonds brighter than the drops that hung 
on all the twinkling leaves and slender blades ot 
grass in the forest and on the earth. I thought then 
of one who would have made all this heaven itsel! 
had he been at my side; and breathed a little prayer 
to the Virgin, half thonghtfulness, half hope—for 
my heart whispered that you were coming. 

“ Then I went down to the river, got into the bout 
that flew away with me like a bird. I took the oar 
and went down stream, knowing that the path you 
travel winds along the bank. ‘I'he banks were all 
abloom with wild roses, trom under which bares and 
fawns peeped at me without fear—I was floating 
downward so quietly. Then I found myself in a 
vend of the stream, where the waters gathered into a 
little cove, starred all over with water-lilies. The 
air. around was sweet with them, as they bent and 
swayed, and came up from the limpid waves with 
their white cups full of gold, and raining down 
diamonds. Theu they settled back, and floated softly 
on the crystal swell, drinking in sunshine after the 
deluge, as my heart has filled itself with happiness 
since that awful night at Barnet. I stayed an how 
among these lilies—not harming them, the beautifui 
things— but talking to them of my lord, and promis- 
ing them to come back at sunset, with some one 
whom they would recognize in the boat with me.” 
The young husband bent down and kissed that 
bright enthusiast. His keen intellect and superior 
cultivation gave to this fanciful talk the charm of ex- 
quisite poetry. 

“Well, sweetheart, after the lilies—what then ?” 
“Oh! I came home with one that I had plucked in 
my bosom, whispering to myself, ‘ before it fades, he 
will come !’” 

“ But what made you so certain of that? I made 
no promise.” 

“Oh! I feel it in my heart when your very thought 
turns homeward; so I whispered the dear truth to 
the flower, and put it in cold water, that it might live 
its time out, notwithstanding the stem I had broken 





wandered among the thick, black tresses that fell 





aud causing the ground to shake, The large 


down the shoulders of his wife in waving masses. 


After that, 1 took down one of the huge tomes you 
love to read, and tried to fiud out where its charm 


I scarcely know what the word 
means,” answered Maud, innocently. “Is it not a 
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lay ; but it was too deep for me, so I closed the heavy 
covers with a bang that frightened my woman half 
out of her wits, and drawing the embroidery-frame 
close by the balcony-window, began to work like a 
little dragon—for I remembered your liking that 
cluster of bluebells, and was resolved to have it per- 
fect before your eyes fell upon the tapestry again.” 

“And axe the bluebells finished?” inquired the 
young man, enthralled by her innocent prattle. 

“Not quite; there is a bud, and some spray of 
green wanting yet, for I heard a noise, and almost 
upset the frame in my haste to see if you were com- 
ing.” 

“ Well.” 

“Tt was notasI wished. At first I saw nothing, 
save one of those tiresome deer; but, as I sank down 
in the balcony so bitterly disappointed, the sharp 
bark of a dog brought the heart into my mouth, and 
Wasp—dear old Wasp—leaped to my /feet, the hap- 
piest little creature you ever saw. I could have cried 
over him, but he gave me no time. Away he rushed, 
forcing me with him along the river-path and into 
the forest. There I found the poor witling, with 
scarcely a breath on his white lips, perishing of hun- 
ger. We brought him here, and had scarcely won a 
breath of life back, when I forgot him, and every- 
thing else-—for the sound I had listened for so 
long came ringing up from the forest, and took my 
breath away!” 

“Tell me that you are very happy when I come,” 
questioned the youth, wiling her on to new expres- 
sions of tenderness. 

“Happy! I sometimes wonder if the angels in 
heaven To not envy me!” 

“ And I,” answered the young husband, “I love 
no words like yours; but till we came to this spot, 
I never knew what happiness was.” 

“And I have taught you?” 

“You alone, my beloved.” 

Maud pressed one hand to her swelling bosom. 

“My heart is brimming over like a cup of wine, 
warm with spices. Do not make me too happy, 
for it seems almost like pain,” she said innocently. 
“ Does joy ever flow into sadness with you, Richard ?’ 

“Me? I have not had so much of it till now; for 
my life, though short, has been a stormy one.” 

“ Full of brave deeds, I will be sworn,”’she answered, 
sparkling with pride, 

“Brave men do not speak of their own deeds, 
Maud.” 

“ That is needless here,” she cried, eagerly. ‘‘ The 
young Duke of Gloucester has none but brave men 
near his person—and among the bravest heis ever the 
leader. His worst enemies say that.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the young man, with a quiet 
smile. “And in what am I the better because his 
grace is brave ?” 

“Why, are you not his master of the horse, and is 
not that a post of high honour, which can only be 
filled by a man who is both gentle and valiant ?” 

“ Ay, so far you have spoken turth.” 

“And is not the only fault you ever committed 
against him—tbat of having loved and wedded a poor, 
friendless damsel, with the Red Rose in her bosom—a 
fault so grave and terrible that it were disgrace, or 
perbaps death, to confessit. Think you, sweet lord, 
that Maud does not understand all this, and thank 
heaven every day of her life that this lodge is so deep 
in the wilderness that our worst enemies could not 
find us out. Yet—yet I never hear the name of 
Gloucester without terror!” 

“And why?” demanded the husband, so sharply, 
that she looked up in surprise. 

“ Because he is my husvand’s master.” 

“But, even so; he is not an unkind one, at least to 
me.” 

“ Bless him for that! But I have heard him spoken 
of often as shrewd and cold beyond his years—unre- 
lenting, too.” 

“ Where did you hear this?” 

“ Indeed, I scarcely know! It was the common talk 
regarding him among the Lancastrian gentlemen who 
visited my father.” 

“ Mayhap, they were right,” was the slow, thought- 
ful rejoinder. “But as the young duke seems in a 
manner distasteful to you, we will not talk of him.” 

“Distasteful! Did I say that? No, no—not dis- 
tasteful; but somehow I never hear his name without 
a strange, cold thrill running through me, as if some 
time or another he would do me harm.” 

“ What, Gloucester ?” 

She looked up with a wistful smile. 

“ Strange, isn’t it, what fancies] have? But they 
shall be flung aside. The duke is a kind master to my 
husband, and | were an ingrate not to love him.” 

The young husband broke into one of those low, 
ringing laughs that seldom broke from his lips. 

“Come,” he suid, with the air of a man who flings 
off a distastful subject, “let us pay that promised visit 
to the water-lilies. Yon woods are red with the sun- 


eet, and the river is al] shadow.” 





Maad started up, threw a mantaline of black taffety 
over her crimson dress, and leaning upon her hus- 
band’s arm, descended to the boat. They took no 
oarsman, but sitting down among the silken cushions, 
drifted with the stream. The young man took up a 
pair of oars, and used them idly, just enough to keep 
the little craft on its course, but allowing them to 
ripple up a winrow of diamonds half the time, as they 
dragged in his hands. 

Thus the young husband and wife floated away 
toward the cove of water-lilies, which had folded 
themselves to sleep, and given forth their last fragrance 
before the young couple came drifting among them 
through the purple twilight. 

(To be continued.) 
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FAIRY-LAND IN ITALY. 


Our first days in Italy were a most favourable 
specimen as to weather. October is a fair, mild-eyed 
goddess all the world over, and she shed over us one 
of her softest, dreamiest skies, during the day we 
spent in the hotel Bellevue, close beside Lake 
Maggiore. 

This lake lies cradled in the arms of mountains, 
whose soft, feathery sides are always cloud-spotted, 
or shifting in variable lights at every hour of the day. 
In clear weather, the purple heights of the nearer 
mountains are overlooked by ths silver snow peaks of 
Monte Rosa and its attendant band of sisters. 

All day we sauntered up and down its shores, en- 
joying the still, warm, dreamy air, and towards 
evening stepped into one of the large cushioned 
boats, which are ever at hand for excursions, There 
is an awning over these boats stretched on a rude 
frame resembling the hoops of a barrel, and which 
can be drawn down at pleasure to exclude the rays 
of the sun. 

When we started, however, the sun had gone 
down, and his setting rays were flushing in rose 
colour and crimson the many flossy clouds that lay 
wreathed in among the mountains. The landsca; 
clouds, mountain, white villages, and varying outline 
of trees, were all given back in the glassy stillness of 
the lake. 

Our two oarsmen pull away strongly, and out we 
go towards the small island (Isola Madre) which has 
been before our window all day. In the distance it 
had struck us as a picturesque little gem, with its 
graceful mingled foliage, poplar and pine rising from 
the rounder outline of more spreading shrubbery, and 
seeming in the distance to bear on its bosom a white 
villa with green terraced walls. 

As we approached, however, we saw that the shores 
were rocky, and that in the clefts of the rock all sorts 
of strange, oriental plants and shrubs were growing, 
so skilfully disposed and so luxuriantly spreading that 
they seemed to have sprung there as by accident. 

Troops of aloes bristled their ashy green leaves, and 
bore aloft great flower-stalks, the dry remains of 
some former season of bloom—a gigantic prickly pear 
throws its fleshy, clumsy leaves over the rocks, studded 
with large blossom buds, and by its side a palmetto 
mingled its feathery leaves with those of Australian 
plants, and a thousand curious grasses, vines, and 
creepers. 

Above these rocks rose three lines of terraces, on 
whose walls were trained orange and lemon trees of 
various kinds, on whose branches hung golden 
fruit. 

The garden beds below were flaming with tufts of 
gorgeous crimson, yellow and purple flowers of a 
species we never saw before. 

All this rose upon our eyes as unexpectedly as in a 
dream. 

A mossy old stone portal seemed to open out upon af 
wild kind of landing among the rocks, and above all 
the terraces we could see an old mansion partly in 
ruins, and all of it bearing an air of neglect and deso- 
lation which contrasted strangely with the bloom 
around. 

One end looked broken and torn, as ifa part of it 
had been violently destroyed; behind it rose a deep 
forest of evergreens, laurels, bays, and pines, 

You may imagine the expressions of wonder and 
delight from our party as we glided by these fairy 
shores—all the fairer to us because we were guiltless 
of any information from our guide-book, and came 
dutifully prepared to admire. 

It was to us quite an accident, as if, floating out on 
the quiet water, we bad lighted on some of those 
enchanted isles of old romance, where secluded prin- 
cesses were working tapestry and playing on ivory 
lutes, while the knights were gone to Jericho or Jeru- 
salem, Or some other out-of-the-way place, redressing 
grievances and setting the world to rights. 

We sailed round to the northern side, where the 





tropical plants and flowers ceased, and a ee 
on forest came down to the water's rt re 

The massive stone boat-house, with a strong y,.» 
to the —— of ae Tose to our viey, 
and we saw ta lying high and nb 
within. ying hig’ dry on frames 

Then we sailed by a broad, stately stone sta} 
of perhaps a hundred steps, that came down on 
rocky landing by the water's edge. The stairs wer, 
yoraee | ae by the b ae forest, and green with 

e moss of desertion an lect, but ¢) 
like the stately access to pie as 8. hey seemed 

The desire to land and explore now became in- 
Could we land? The question was passed 
eagerly to the boatmen, and their obliging “gj «, » 
set us allin @ flutter as they began rowing the bog: 
round to the sunny side again, where we had marked 
the mossy old door. 

Our boat grated against the rocks, and we were out 
as quickly as a flock of pigeons, while our boatmay 
in good story-book fashion, blew a shrill whis:): 
Ader leah eahinines 7 

warf or e at least must rat the 
and inquire whence wecome. The gates ware ~ 
opened, however, though by no dwarf, but by a good- 
natured boy of this present age, who seemed copy. 
teously inclined to make us welcome. 

Up the stone staircase we flew, with our guide 
before us, and along the terraces whose flaming 
oo and golden fruit had so elicited our admin. 

on. 

We ran on, now exclaim at this and now 
that; mow bending over ry oe stone eles 
look down into the wild mixture of tropical plants on 
the rocks below. 

We saw tea-plants in blossom, and many another 
foreign wonder whose name was unknown to 1, 
The terraces, in fact, seemed té be @ collection of rare 
plants of every country, intermingled with showy 
garden flowers, carefully tended and trained with 

rom terraces we passed into shady, windin 
walks, under groves of pine, laurel Then, with 
every now and then a look out whence we could ses 
the mountain shores and the lake. 

We were informed that a kind of chirping which 
we heard among the branches was from nightingales, 
and our hopes were excited. Apparently, however, 
they were only clearing their threats, for they pro- 
ceeded no farther. 

After all through the grounds, we wer 
taken up to the house, where a covered portico was 
full of plants in pots, all blooming and freshly 
watered; but the house itself was solitary and de- 
serted. On inquiry we were told that only the ga'- 
dener and his family enjoyed this beautiful solitude. 
Looking into an open door, we saw rooms that 
seemed rapidly falling to decay. We marvelled much 
at all this care and expense to keep up costly gar- 
dens, with no one tlere to enjoy them. 

Our guide-book tells us that the peculiar situation 
of this island enables the plants of hot regions to 
grow here all the year round, with slight protection 
during the severer months. 

The next morning, at eight o’clock, we siarted is 
another row-boat to visit the Isola Bella, the re- 
nowned abode of a proud old Italian family, which 
numbers cardinals, popes, and kings among its au- 


cestry. 

Here bad been an effort to work out the artificial 
Italian villa and garden in its most elaborate form. 
Thirteen terraces, raised on arches, support s 
platform which overlooks all the surrounding lake 
and eountry, and around these terraces at 
trained, as in the Isola Madre, all rare and curious 
plants. Statues in very bad taste are placed # 
intervals along the walls, and the whole together 
was & curious mixture of really poetic arrangecu! 
and feeling with tawdry show and pretension. The 
lower tier of ‘arches was @ succession of grotiots 
where the drip of constant dampness caused all kinds 
of moist, shade-loving plants and creepers to grow 10 
moist graceful luxuriance.. Ivy, ferns, maiden’s hair, 
intermingled with tropical plants in picturesque 
pout was the most pleasing of all, becaus? 

e most natural. , 

We went through the wide, lofty palace, which om 
the outside is more than one-third unfinished, 
presenting an unsightly aspect. Within are mos 
floors, rooms crusted with enamel, a seat of state, 
where the princes of the family have held their court; 
beds of state, that kings and queens have slept In 
invited guests; the bed where Napoleon slept before 
the battle of Marengo. 

But the rooms wére devoid of any air of comfort, 
and altogether the keeping of the whole house seemed 
to speak of preemnt poverty in contrast with eager 
splendour. ‘I'he day of Italian princes is overs bo 
let us hope the day of the Italian people is yet to 


come. : ‘i 
Everywhere we see the joy of the people in thet 
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from Austrian tyranny. The Italian colour® 
< everywhere—ou every boat, on every house, 
on hotels or churches, and even painted on wooden 
targets on the shore. To-day, in going through 
Lake Como, ine little steamer that takes the tourist 
through, we noticed on a hotel, freshly painted in 
black letters, “ Pizza Garibaldi.’ 

On voard the boat was a gentleman who had been 
exiled from his native land for twenty-five years; 
but as he neared his villa salutes were fired from the 
ee of satisfaction and alertness seems to be 
everywhere visible, like # people that feel themselves 
ono more free. But all that we have to say of the 
Italian people, as we observe them, ‘will require 

: r. 
another lette’ (io tetsitinnty 
—_—__: 

Warrark, in the days of Cwsar, was no mere 
child’s play. In nine years he had conquered three 
hundred tribes, eight hundred cities, slain a million of 
men, and taken a million prisoners. After he had be- 
come master of the world, he entertained the whole 
populace, at Rome, at twenty-three thousand tables 
furnished with every luxury. He made an artificial 
lake, forthe purpose of showing the assemblage a 
sample of naval warfare. 

A Wonprous Tate.—lItalian conspirators bribed 
the amperor’s hatter to manufacture a new infernal 
wachine in the shape of a hat, so arranged that, on 
putting it on, a circle of needles issued, which en- 
tered the head, while each formed a sort of gun-barrel, 
which was discharged into the brain. The conspi- 
racy, however, was discovered ; and when the hatter 
to the court went to deliver the machine, he was 
shown into the imperial cabinet. The emperor 
ordered him to put the hat on himself. The hatter 
refused, with the declaration that he could not possi- 

ly put on a hat intended for an imperial head. The 
ewperor produced a pistol. “Will you put on the 
hat—yes or no?” The hatter obeyed the order, and 
fell dead on the ground.— Napoleon the Third and his 
Court, By a Retired Diplomatist. 

Novet Pitan For Prorectinc FRUIT FROM BEING 
SroLeN.—A worthy inhabitant of the village of 
Tynningham, whose jargonelle pears have been 
more than once stolen, has this year succeeded in se- 
curing his crop by adopting the following ingenious 
plan:—He hung a bell within the window of his 
seeping apartment, and attashed certain wites or 
strings in connection with the bell in such a way to 
the branches that parties in the dark, unaware of the 
arrangement, were likely to set the bell in motion. 
A few nights after this detective apparatus was pre- 
pared, the bell sounded the alarm, the owner of the 
pears rushed to the door, but the would-be thief had 
fled. Again, on the same night, a second alarm was 
sounded by the faithful monitor, with the same re- 
sults. This was the last attempt made, and the full 
crop has been gathered by the rightful owner. 

Tyre.—Sidon in the rain is wretched enough, but 
what is that to Tyre in the dry ? The filth and squalor 
of the little city surpass even that of a Tunisian town. 
Scanty bazaars, about five feet wide, wattled over at 
intervals by decayed sticks and palm leaves ; the street 
never less than ankle—often a foot—deep in putrid 
mud; dilapidated, windowless hovels, raised among 
huge fragments of polished granite and porphyry 
columns, prostrate in rabbish—such is modern Tyre. 
Through these we picked our steps to the shore, where 
a few fishing-boats form the navy of her whose 
“merchants were princes.” We ascended to the 
higher part of the promontory, and from the ruined 
walls looked down on the wondrous fulfilment of 
prophecy. For half a mile the sea flows to the depth 
of a foot or two over flat rocks, covered by one mass 
of broken columns, leaning or prostrate in bewildering 
sonfusion, as if pitched pell-mell into the water. This 
sinsular Tyre; “ the waters have covered her.” She 
's a“ place for fishermen to spread their nets on.”— 
The Land of Israel. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.LS. 


GossamMER SprpERs:—About a week ago I happened 
‘o be wandering round the garden situated at the 
back of the house in which I reside. ‘The sun was 
shining brightly, and in every direction threads of 
‘ossamer floated through the air, whilst other threads 
were stretched like fairy clothes-lines from the plants 
‘o the palings, and from thence to the bean-sticks in 
the adjoining garden. Observing that the threads 
werein much greater numbers at the lower end of the 
garden induced me to commence a hunt in order to 
oon the spinners. A brief search soon disclosed 
‘heirretreat. Clustered together like aswarm of bees, 
we at least three hundred of the tiniest spiders I ever 
Saw. A general panic was the immediate result of 
ny touching them. ‘‘One and all,” they scampered off 
ad the large wa on which they had assembled. 
Some wisely endeavoured to hide under the leaves, 


and hung suspended by a delicate thread. I captured a 
few of the flying host; then holding them on my hand, 
observed a filament of web rapidly jerked out until 
sufficiently long to sustain the little fellow, when 
away he went, ascending rapidly until quite lost to 
vision. Procuring a wine-glass, and placing in it 
some strong spirit, for the purpose of killing a few of 
the spiders, to more carefully examine them with a 
lens, I was not a little astonished, on taking some of 
them out from the spirit after an immersion of several 
minutes, to find as they lay on my hand, the rays of 
the sun shining on them through the pocket-lens, that 
the little victims still had life. First a feeble kick with 
one leg, then another, performed with two, a trifle 
stronger; a third and fourth; and so on, until they 
marched away not even tipsy, as free from harm as if 
they had lived in spirit for a lifetime. The spiders 
were the young of the garden spider (Epeira diadema). 
I relate the fact, as I was not aware the young of the 
Epeira ever floated about on their webs, a habit I ima- 
gined peculiar toa particular species ; neither did I 
know a young spider could bear soaking in strong 
spirit for several minutes without causing its death. — 
J. -K. Lord. 





ASCENT IN A BALLOON, 

A NUMBER of years ago, when the science of aeros- 
tation was confined to the comparatively few, I received 
the following note from a well-known professor : 

My Dear Sirn:—B. has disappointed me—he will 
not go up to-day. There are only four besides my- 
self—two ladies and two gentlemen. Will you 
take B.’s place? Let me know positively by three 
o'clock, for another gentleman has applied for a pas- 
sage, and my answer to him will depend on yours to 
me. We are advertised for four, and shall certainly 
cut loose by five. I give you the preference over all 
others, but please decide as soon as possible. I cannot 
foresee the result, of course, but the day promises to be 
fine, and I think the trip will be an agreeable one to 
all parties.” 

This note was signed and dated from a well-known 
garden in the suburbs of London, and, as has probably 
already been conjectured, was a special invitation to 
make an ascent ina balloon, then a much rarer venture 
than now. 

It had long been a wish of mine to see terra firma 
from the clouds, and now I could have my desire 
gratified. 

The professor had already made three ascensions 
with passengers, and as this was announced as his last 
for the season, I lost no time in agreeing to become 
one of the privileged few for an aerial flight. 

The day promised to be al] that could be desired. 
It was clear without beizig hot, and there was little or 
no breeze. 

Between three and four o’clock I was at the garden, 
and saw the balloon in the act of being inflated. 

As aman surveys a ship in which he is about to 
embark for an uncertain, perilous voyage, so did I 
examine my aerial vessel, 

As far as I could judge, everything was right. It 
was a monster in size, made of the best lute-string 
silk, and required forty thousand cubic feet of gas to 
fill it. 

This silk was well covered with an elastic coating 
of oil and India-rubber, and further protected by a 
close net-work of Italian hemp; but still, as I looked 
up at it, slowly swaying and rolling from side to side, 
swelling out with gas and tugging to get loose from 
its fastenings, I thought how comparatively frail a 
thing it was to carry humanity above the clouds and 
through the mid-heavens, and I shuddered at the 
thought of what would become of us should any por- 
tiou of it give way in the thousand different strains it 
would be put to in the ever varying strata of air. 
Attached to the balloon, by eight strong ropes, was 
acar of wicker-work, capable of containing twelve 
persons—though, compared to the balloon in size, it 
was asa pea suspended below the point of a large 
humming top. 

At five o’clock the professor announced that every- 
thing was ready for a start, and we, the passengers, 
immediately took leave of our friends and entered the 
car. 

There was some laughing and some crying, accord- 
ing to the different states of feeling and different 
views of the various parties. 

Tn one ‘case a husband and father was leaving his 
wife and children, who were notonly present, but who 
clung to him with such fondness, ‘and so piteously 
begged him not to go, that had I been in his place I 
certainly should have remained with them. He, how- 
ever, continued firm to his purpose, and made so light 
of their fears, that at length they began to smile— 
though I shall never forget the agonized expression of 
his wife’s face, as I caught a glimpse of it at the mo- 
ment when we were bounding upward into the world 





Others either fell or threw themselves from the web, 





of air 


“Give my love to the man in the moon!” cried a 
merry voice. 

“Just put a hextinguisher hover one of the stars !" 
cicctahilial a true cockney. 

“Bring us back a chunk of chain-lightning !” 
laughed a third. 

“Don't come down fast enough to butt a hole 
through the earth !” shouted a fourth. 

At exactly twenty minutes past five the signal was 
given, the rope was severed, and away we flew, amid 
the shouts and plaudits of the assembled crowd, and 
next of half London, who were in the streets looking 
at us. 

It did not seem to us as if we moved, but as if we 
were remaining stationary and the earth was receding 
from us. 

I experienced a sensation of giddiness and nausea, 
which at first destroyed all my pleasure ; and both of 
the ladies; almost fainting, threw themselves down in 
the bottom of the car, and clung spasmodically to 
whatever they could get hold of. 

Fortunately these disagreeable sensations did ‘not 
last long, and in a few moments we were all on our 
feet, delighted with the magnificent panorama spread 
out below us. 

London had now become a dense cluster of little 
toy houses; the Thames was a mere silver ribbon: 
the bridges over it looked like twigs; the shipping 
on it were only nut-shells cut in half; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral resembled a snuff-box with fancy carving. 
and miles of country appeared to be but a few acres of 
variegated scenery., 

As for people, I could not distinguish them at all 
with the naked eye, and through the glass they 
seemed rather like the smallest kind of ants, than 
human beings puffed up by worldly vanity into ruling 
gods performiag a mighty part in the economy of 
creation. 

Up, up—still higher—till London itself could 
scarcely be distinguished by the naked eye. The 
air had now become so cold that we were glad to 
envelop ourselves in our cloaks and overcoats, and so 
rarified that we could only breathe it with great difii- 
culty; and there was pain about the temples, pressure 
in the eyes, and a kind or roaring, crackling sound 
in the ears. 

The gas, too, was rushing out of the bottom of the 
balloon with great force, pouring right down upon 
and half strangling us. Looking directly up at it, I 
was startled, and for the moment thought our balloon 
was on fire—for the gas, which I had observed in the 
garden below as presenting a colour of beautiful 
pinkish red, now had the appearance of a dense, black 
smoke. 

The professor noticed my expression of alarm, and 
made mea sign that all was right. He now pulled 
open the valve made for the escape of the gas at the 
top, and our aerial vessel soon descended to an 
altitude where we could breathe easily and hear each 
other speak. 

We now struck a strong current of air, and began 
to pass rapidly to the westward. In afew minutes I 
observed a cloud, that looked like a huge ledge of grey 
rocks, coming towards us with such velocity, that, til! 
we entered it, I could not dispossess myself of the fear 
that we should be dashed to pieces. 

When we did enter it, we found ourselves in a cold 
fog, so dense that we could not see half-a-dozen feet in 
any direction. Here there was no breeze whatever, 
and our balloon soon became stationary, or at least 
moving only with the cloud. 

What had become of the wind, which had car- 
ried us to it with such velocity, I could uot imagine ; 
but the professor explained it by saying we had got 
out of the current. 

“ Within half-a-mile of us,” he pursued, “ there are 
probably at this moment two strong currents of air, 
rushing in exactly opposite directions ; while here, as 
you perceive, everything is still. It is thought by 
some that when these things come to be better under- 
stood—when we shall have got them reduced to s 
science, in fact—we shall then be able to navigate the 
air as well as the water. Well, ladies, what do you 
say—shall we go above this cloud, or below it?” 
“We should like to see it from above,” was the 
answer. “But, professor, how car you tell which 
way we are going now ?” 

“Thus!” he answered, taking a piece of paper, 
making a ball about the size of a pea, and dropping it 
over the side of the car, where it slowly disappeared 
below us. “ You see,” he continued, “ we are descend- 
ing, but not so fast as the paper ball. If we were 
either stationary or ascending, it would leave us much 
faster ; and if we were rapidly descending, it wou!d 
remain along side of us.” 

He then lightened the car a few pounds by emptying 
a bag of sand, and we soon shot up above the cloud, 
and beheld the sun shining on it. The effect was very 
beautiful—the cloud appearing from the upper view 
like an immense roll of snow-white cotton. 





We now, in accordance with the professor's remark 
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lay ; but it was too deep for me, so I closed the heavy 
covers with a bang that frightened my woman half 
out of her wits, and drawing the embroidery-frame 
close by the balcon7-window, began to work like a 
little dragon—for I remembered your liking that 
cluster of bluebells, and was resolved to have it per- 
fect before your eyes fell upon the tapestry again.” 

“And axe the bluebells finished?” inquired the 
young man, enthralled by her innocent prattle. 

“Not quite; there is a bud, and some spray of 
green wanting yet, for I heard a noise, and almost 
upset the frame in my haste to see if you were com- 
ing.” 

“ Well.” 

“Tt was notasI wished. At first I saw nothing, 
save one of those tiresome deer; but, as I sank down 
in the balcony so bitterly disappointed, the sharp 
bark ef a dog brought the heart into my mouth, and 
Wasp—dear old Wasp—leaped to my |feet, the hap- 
piest little creature you ever saw. I could have cried 
over him, but he gave me no time. Away he rushed, 
forcing me with him along the river-path and into 
the forest. There I found the poor witling, with 
scarcely a breath on his white lips, perishing of hun- 
ger. We brought him here, and had scarcely won a 
breath of life back, when I forgot him, and every- 
thing else—for the sound I had listened for so 
long came ringing up from the forest, and took my 
breath away!” 

“Tell me that you are very happy when I come,” 
questioned the youth, wiling her on to new expres- 
sions of tenderness. 

“Happy! I sometimes wonder if the angels in 
heaven do not envy me!” 

“ And I,” answered the young husband, “I love 
no words like yours; but till we came to this spot, 
I never knew what happiness was.” 

“And I have taught you?” 

“You alone, my beloved.” 

Maud pressed one hand to her swelling bosom. 

“My heart is brimming over like a cup of wine, 
warm with spices. Do not make me too happy, 
for it seems almost like pain,” she said innocently. 
“ Does joy ever flow into sadness with you, Richard ?’ 

“Me? I have not had so much of it till now; for 
my life, though short, has been a stormy one.” 

“ Full of brave deeds, I will be sworn,”’she answered, 
sparkling with pride. 

“Brave men do not speak of their own deeds, 
Maud.” 

“ That is needless here,” she cried, eagerly. ‘The 
young Duke of Gloucester has none but brave men 
near his person—and among the bravest heis ever the 
leader. His worst enemies say that.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the young man, with a quiet 
smile. “And in what am I the better because his 
grace is brave?” 

“Why, are you not his master of the horse, and is 
not that a post of high honour, which can only be 
filled by a man who is both gentle and valiant ?” 

“ Ay, so far you have spoken turth.” 

“And is not the only fault you ever committed 
against him—tbat of having loved and wedded a poor, 
friendless damsel, with the Red Rose in her bosom—a 
fault so grave and terrible that it were disgrace, or 
perbaps death, to confessit. Think you, sweet lord, 
that Maud does not understand all this, and thank 
heaven every day of her life that this lodge is so deep 
in the wilderness that our worst enemies could not 
find us out. Yet—yet I never hear the name of 
Gloucester without terror!” 

“And why?” demanded the husband, so sharply, 
that she looked up in surprise, 

“ Because he is my husvand’s master.” 

“But, even so; he is not an unkind one, at least to 
me.” 

“ Bless him for that! But I have heard him spoken 
of often as shrewd and cold beyond his years—unre- 
lenting, too.” 

“ Where did you hear this?” 

“ Indeed, I scarcely kuow! It was the common talk 
regarding him among the Lancastrian gentlemen who 
visited my father.” 

“ Mayhap, they were right,” was the slow, thought- 
ful rejoinder. “But as the young duke seems ina 
manner distasteful to you, we will not talk of him.” 

“Distasteful! Did I say that? No, no—not dis- 
tasteful; but somehow I never hear his name without 
a strange, cold thrill running through me, as if some 
time or another he would do me harm.” 

“ What, Gloucester ?” 

She looked up with a wistful smile. 

“ Strange, isn’t it, what fancies I have? But they 
shall be flung aside. The duke is a kind master to my 
husband, and I were an ingrate not to love him.” 

The young husband broke into one of those low, 
ringing laughs that seldom broke from his lips. 

“Come,” he said, with the air of a man who flings 
off a distastful subject, “let us pay that promised visit 
to the water-lilies. Yon woods are red with the sun- 


set, and the river is al] shadow.” 





Maud started up, threw a mantaline of black taffety 
over her crimson dress, and leaning upon her hus- 
band’s arm, descended to the boat. They took no 
oarsman, but sitting down among the silken cushions, 
drifted with the stream. The young man took up a 
pair of oars, and used them idly, just enough to keep 
the little craft on its course, but allowing them to 
ripple up a winrow of diamonds half the time, as they 
dragged in his hands. 

Thus the young husband and wife floated away 
toward the cove of water-lilies, which had folded 
themselves to sleep, and given forth their last fragrance 
before the young couple came drifting among them 
through the purple twilight. 

(To be continued.) 








A WINTER IN ITALY. 


By 0. B.S. 





FAIRY-LAND IN ITALY. 


Our first days in Italy were a most favourable 
specimen as to weather. October is a fair, mild-eyed 
goddess all the world over, and she shed over us one 
of her softest, dreamiest skies, during the day we 
syent in the hotel Bellevue, close beside Lake 
Maggiore. 

This lake lies cradled in the arms of mountains, 
whose soft, feathery sides are always cloud-spotted, 
or shifting in variable lights at eon | hour of the day. 
In clear weather, the purple a ts of the nearer 
mountains are overlooked by the silver snow peaks of 
Monte Rosa and its attendant band of sisters. 

All day we sauntered up and down its shores, en- 
joying the still, warm, dreamy air, and towards 
evening stepped into one of the large cushioned 
boats, which are ever at hand for excursions, There 
is an awning over these boats stretched on a rude 
frame resembling the hoops of a barrel, and which 
can be drawn down at pleasure to exclude the rays 
of the sun. 

When we started, however, the sun had gone 
down, and his setting rays were flushing in rose 
colour and crimson the many flossy clouds that lay 
wreathed in among the mountains. The landsca; 
clouds, mountain, white villages, and varying outline 
of trees, were all given back in the glassy stillness of 
the lake. 

Our two oarsmen pull away strongly, and out we 
go towards the small island (Isola Madre) which has 
been before our window all day. In the distance it 
had struck us as a picturesque little gem, with its 
graceful mingled foliage, poplar and pine rising from 
the rounder outline of more spreading shrubbery, and 
seeming in the distance to bear on its bosom a white 
villa with green terraced walls. 

As we approached, however, we saw that the shores 
were rocky, and that in the clefts of the rock all sorts 
of strange, oriental plants and shrubs were growing, 
so skilfully disposed and so luxuriantly spreading that 
they seemed to have sprung there as by accident. 

Troops of aloes bristled their ashy green leaves, and 
bore aloft great flower-stalks, the dry remains of 
some former season of bloom—a gigantic prickly pear 
throws its fleshy, clumsy leaves over the rocks, studded 
with large blossom buds, and by its side a palmetto 
mingled its feathery leaves with those of Australian 


tropical plants and flowers ceased, and a mg 
oun forest came down to the water's oe — 

The massive stone boat-house, with a strong wal} 
to the entrance of boats, here rose to our vis, 
and we saw boats lying high and dry oy themes 
within. 7 

Then we sailed by a broad, stately stone ta’ 
of perhaps @ hundred steps, that ame down on 
rocky landing by the water's edge. The stairs wer, 
densely overhung by the dark forest, and green with 
the moss of desertion and neglect, but they seemed 
like the stately access to some e. . 

The desire to land and explore now became jp. 
telerable. Could we land? The question was passed 
eagerly to the boatmen, and their obliging ‘gj ,, » 
set us allin a flutter as they began rowing the boy 
round to the sunny side again, where we had marked 
the mossy old door. 

Our boat grated against the rocks, and we were out 
as quickly as a flock of pigeons, while our boatmay 
in good story-book fashion, blew a shrill whis): 
Now for it ! " 

A dwarf or page at least must appear at the portal, 
and inquire whence we come. The gates were 500 
opened, however, though by no dwarf, but by a good- 
natured boy of this present. age, who seemed coy. 
teously inclined to make us welcome. 

Up the stone staircase we flew, with our guide 
before us, and along the terraces whose flaming 
oa and golden fruit had so elicited our admin. 

ion. 

We ran on, now exclaim at this and 
that; now bending over nee stone ans 
look down into the wild mixture of tropical plants on 
the rocks below. 

We saw tea-plants in blossom, and many another 
foreign wonder whose name was unknown to u. 
The terraces, in fact, seemed te be a collection of ras 
plants of every country, intermingled with showy 
garden flowers, carefully tended and trained with 
taste and skill. , 

From the terraces we passed into shady, winding 
walks, under groves of pine, laurel and bay, with 
every now and then a look out whence we could se 
the mountain shores and the lake. 

We were informed that a kind of chirping whic 
we heard among the branches was from nightingales, 
and our hopes were excited. Apparently, however, 
they were only clearing their threats, for they pr- 
ceeded no farther. 

After passing all through the grounds, we were 
taken up to the house, where a covered portico was 
full of plants in wots, all blooming and freshly 
watered; but the house itself was solitary and de- 
serted. On a woe! we were told that only the gar- 
dener and his family enjoyed this beautiful solitude. 
Looking into an open door, we saw rooms that 
seemed rapidly falling to decay. We marvelled much 
at all this care and expense to keep up costly gar- 
dens, with no one tlere to enjoy them. 

Our guide-book tells us that the peculiar situation 
of this island enables the plants of hot regions to 
grow here all the year round, with slight protection 
during the severer months. 

The next morning, at eight o'clock, we started is 
another row-boat to visit the Isola Bella, the r- 
nowned abode of a proud old Italian family, which 
numbers cardinals, popes, and kings among its ai- 


plants, and a thousand curious grasses, vines, and | cestry 


creepers. 

Above these rocks rose three lines of terraces, on 
whose walls were trained orange and lemon trees of 
various kinds, on whose branches hung golden 
fruit. 

The garden beds below were flaming with tufts of 
gorgeous crimson, yellow and purple flowers of a 
species we never saw before. 

All this rose upon our eyes as unexpectedly as in a 
dream. 

A mossy old stone portal seemed to open out upon a 
wild kind of landing among the rocks, and above all 
the terraces we could see an old mansion partly in 
ruins, and all of it bearing an air of neglect and deso- 
lation which contrasted strangely with the bloom 
around. 

One end looked broken and torn, as ifa part of it 
had been violently destroyed; behind it rose a deep 
forest of evergreens, laurels, bays, and pines. 

You may imagine the expressions of wonder and 
delight from our party as we glided by these fairy 
shores—all the fairer to us because we were guiltless 
of any information from our guide-book, and came 
dutifully prepared to admire. 

It was to us quite an accident, as if, floating out on 
the quiet water, we had lighted on some of those 
enchanted isles of old romance, where secluded prin- 
cesses were working tapestry and playing on ivory 
lutes, while the knights were gone to Jericho or Jeru- 
salem, or some other out-of-the-way place, redressing 
grievances and setting the world to rights. 

We sailed round to the northern side, where the 





stry. 
Here had been an effort to work out the artificial 
Italian villa and garden in its most elaborate form. 
Thirteen terraces, raised on arches, support s 
platform which overlooks all the surrounding lake 
and eountry, and around these | terraces a? 
trained, as in the Isola, Madre, all rare and curious 
plants. Statues in very bad taste are placed « 
intervals along the walls, and the whole together 
was & curious mixture of really poetic arrange! 
and feeling with tawdry show and pretension. Tle 
lower tier of ‘arches was @ succession of grotioes 
where the drip of constant dampness caused all kinds 
of moist, shadée-loving plants and creepers to grow 10 
moist graceful luxuriance.. Ivy, ferns, maiden’s hair, 
intermingled with tropical plants in_ picturesque 
roupings—it was the most pleasing of all, becaus 

e most natural. . 

We went through the wide, lofty palace, which 0 
the outside is more than one-third unfinished, 
presenting an unsightly aspect. Within are most 
floors, rooms crusted with enamel, a seat of stats 
where the princes of the family have held their court; 
beds of state, that kings and queens have slept in # 
invited guests; the bed where Napoleon slept before 
the battle of Marengo. 

But the rooms were devoid of any air of comfort, 
and altogether the keeping of the whole house seem#d 
to speak of present poverty in contrast with form 
splendour. ‘I'he day of Italian princes is over; bs 
let us hope the day of the Italian people is yet 0 


come. : ‘i 
Everywhere we see the joy of the people in theif 
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from Austrian tyranny. The Italian colour’ 

ny everywhere—on every boat, on every house, 
on hotels or churches, and even painted on wooden 
targets on the shore. To-day, in going through 
Lake Como, in @ little steamer that takes the tourist 
through, we noticed on @ hotel, freshly painted in 
black letters, “ Pizza Garibaldi.’ 
On voard the boat was a gentleman who had been 
exiled from his native land for twenty-five years; 
but as he neared his villa salutes were fired from the 


er of satisfaction and alertness seems to be 
everywhere visible, like a people that feel themselves 
opoo more free. But all that we have to say of the 
Italian people, as we observe them, will require 
another letter. (is hetsitinent) 
—_—_*_ 

Warrare, in the days of Cesar, was no mere 
child’s play. In nine years he had conquered three 
jundred tribes, eight hundred cities, slain a million of 
men, and taken a million prisoners. After he had be- 
come master of the world, he entertained the whole 
populace, at Rome, at tweuty-three thousand tables 
jurnished with every luxury. He made an artificial 
lake, forthe purpose of showing the assemblage a 
ample of naval warfare. 

A Wonprovus TALE.—Italian conspirators bribed 
the emperor’s hatter to manufacture a new infernal 
wachine in the shape of a hat, so arranged that, on 
putting it on, @ circle of needles issued, which en- 
tered the head, while each formed a sort of gun-barrel, 
which was discharged into the brain. The conspi- 
racy, however, was discovered ; and when the hatter 
to the court went to deliver the machine, he was 
shown into the imperial cabinet. The emperor 
ordered him to put the hat on himself. The hatter 
refused, with the declaration that he could not possi- 
Uly put on a hat intended for an imperial head. The 
emperor produced a pistol. “Will you put on the 
hat—yes or no?” The hatter obeyed the order, and 
fell dead on the ground.—Napoleon the Third and his 
Court. \ By a Retired Diplomatist. 

Novet Pitan For Prorectinc FRUIT FROM BEING 
SroLeN.—A worthy inhabitant of the village of 
Tynningham, whose jargonelle pears have been 
more than once stolen, has this year succeeded in se- 
curing his crop by adopting the following ingenious 
plan:—He hung a bell within the window of his 
seeping apartment, and attaehed certain wires or 
strings in connection with the bell in such a way to 
the branches that parties in the dark, unaware of the 
arrangement, were likely to set the bell in motion. 
A few nights after this detective apparatus was pre- 
pared, the bell sounded the alarm, the owner of the 
pears rushed to the door, but the would-be thief had 
fled. Again, on the same night, a second alarm was 
sounded by the faithful monitor, with the same re- 
sults. This was the last attempt made, and the full 
crop has been gathered by the rightful owner. 

Tyre.—Sidon in the rain is wretched enough, but 
what is that to Tyre in the dry ? The filth and squalor 
of the little city surpass even that of a Tunisian town. 
Scanty bazaars, about five feet wide, wattled over at 
intervals by decayed sticks and palm leaves ; the street 
never less than ankle—often a foot—deep in putrid 
mud; dilapidated, windowless hovels, raised among 
huge fragments of polished granite and porphyry 
columns, prostrate in rabbish—such is modern Tyre. 
Through these we picked our steps to the shore, where 
a few fishing-boats form the navy of her whose 
“merchants were princes.” We ascended to the 
higher part of the promontory, and from the ruined 
walls looked down on the wendrous fulfilment of 
prophecy. For half a mile the sea flows to the depth 
of a foot or two over flat rocks, covered by one mass 
of broken columns, leaning or prostrate in bewildering 
confusion, as if pitched pell-mell into the water. This 
'sinsular Tyre; “ the waters have covered her.” She 
's a“ place for fishermen to spread their nets on.”— 
The Land of Israel. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.LS. 

Gossamer SprnErs:—About a week ago I happened 
to be wandering round the garden situated at the 
back of the house in which I reside. The sun was 
shining brightly, and in every direction threads of 
sossamer floated through the air, whilst other threads 
were stretched like fairy clothes-lines from the plants 
to the palings, and from thence to the bean-sticks in 

the adjoining garden. Observing that the threads 
Werein much greater numbers at the lower end of the 
— induced me to commence a hunt in order to 
. te the spinners. A brief search soon disclosed 
their retreat. Clustered together like aswarm of bees, 
po at least three hundred of the tiniest spiders I ever 
patsy A general panic was the immediate result of 
i touching them. ‘One and all,” they scampered off 
ver the large wep on which they had assembled. 
some Wisely endeavoured to hide under the leaves, 


they had lived in spirit for a lifetime. 


J. K. Lord. 





ASCENT IN A BALLOON, 


the following note from a well-known professor : 


self—two ladies and two gentlemen. Will 


me. 
cut loose by five. 
others, but please decide as soon as possible. 


all parties.” 


than now. 


gratified. 
The professor had already made three ascensions 


one of the privileged few for an aerial flight. 

The day promised to be all that could be desired. 
It was clear without being hot, and there was little or 
no breeze. 

Between three and four o’clock I was at the garden, 
and saw the balloon in the act of being inflated. 

As aman surveys a ship in which he is about to 
embark for an uncertain, perilous voyage, so did I 
examine my aerial vessel. 

As far as I could judge, everything was right. It 
was a monster in size, made of the best lute-string 
silk, and required forty thousand cubic feet of gas to 
ill it. 

This silk was well covered with an elastic coating 
of oil and india-rubber, and further protected bya 
close net-work of Italian hemp; but still, as I looked 
up at it, slowly swaying and rolling from side to side, 
swelling out with gas and tugging to get loose from 
its fastenings, I thought how comparatively frail a 
thing it was to carry humanity above the clouds and 
through the mid-heavens, and I shuddered at the 
thought of what would become of us should any por- 
tion of it give way in the thousand different strains it 
would be put to in the ever varying strata of air. 
Attached to the balloon, by eight strong ropes, was 
acar of wicker-work, capable of containing twelve 
persons—though, compared to the balloon in size, it 
was as @ pea suspended below the point of a large 
humming top. 

At five o’clock the professor announced that every- 
thing was ready for a start, and we, the passengers, 
immediately took leave of our friends and entered the 
car. 

There was some laughing and some crying, accord- 
ing to the different states of feeling and different 
views of the various parties. 

In one ‘case a husband and father was leaving his 
wife and children, who were notonly present, but who 
clung to him with such fondness, and so piteously 
begged him not to go, that had I been in his place I[ 
certainly should have remained with them. He, how- 
ever, continued firm to his purpose, and made so light 
of their fears, that at length they began to smile— 
though I shall never forget the agonized expression of 
his wife’s face, as I caught a glimpse of it at the mo- 
ment when we were bounding upward into the world 





others either fell or threw themselves from the web, 





of air 


and hung suspended by a delicate thread. I captured a 
few of the flying host; then holding them on my hand, 
observed a filament of web rapidly jerked out until 
sufficiently long to sustain the little fellow, when 
away he went, ascending rapidly until quite lost to 
vision. Procuring a wine-glass, and placing in it 
some strong spirit, for the purpose of killing a few of 
the spiders, to more carefully examine them with a 
lens, I was not a little astonished, on taking some of 
them out from the spirit after an immersion of several 
minutes, to fiod as they lay on my hand, the rays of 
the sun shining on them through the pocket-lens, that 
the little victims still had life. First a feeble kick with 
one leg, then another, performed with two, a trifle 
stronger; a third and fourth; and so on, until they 
marched away not even tipsy, as free from harm as if 
The spiders 
were the young of the garden spider (Epeira diadema). 
I relate the fact, as I was not aware the young of the 
Epeira ever floated about on their webs, a habit I ima- 
gined peculiar toa particular species ; neither did I 
know a young spider could bear soaking in strong 
spirit for several minutes without causing its death.— 


A NUMBER of years ago, when the science of aeros- 
tation was confined to the comparatively few, I received 


My Dear Srir:—B. has disappointed me—he will 
not go up to-day. There are only four besides my- 

ou 
take B.’s place? Let me know positively by hous 
o'clock, for another gentleman has applied for a pas- 
sage, and my answer to him will depend on yours to 
We are advertised for four, and shall certainly 
I give you the preference over all 
I cannot 
foresee the result, of course, but the day promises to be 
fine, and I think the trip will be an agreeable one to 


This note was signed and dated from a well-known 
garden in the suburbs of London, and, as has probably 
already been conjectured, was a special invitation to 
make an ascent ina balloon, then a much rarer venture 


It had long been a wish of mine to see terra firma 
from the clouds, and now I could have my desire 


with passengers, and as this was announced as his last 
for the season, I lost no time in agreeing to become 


“Give my love to the man in the moon!” cried a 
merry voice. 

“Just put a hextinguisher hover one of the stars !" 
exclaimed a true cockney. 

“Bring us back a chunk of chain-lightning °’ 
laughed a third. 

“Don’t come down fast enough to butt a hole 
through the earth !” shouted a fourth. 

At exactly twenty minutes past five the signal was 
given, the rope was severed, and away we flew, amid 
the shouts and plaudits of the assembled crowd, and 
next of half London, who were in the streets looking 
at us. 

It did not seem to us as if we moved, but as if we 
were remaining stationary and the earth was receding 
from us. 

I experienced a sensation of giddiness and nausea, 
which at first destroyed all my pleasure ; and both of 
the ladies, almost fainting, threw themselves down in 
the bottom of the car, and clung spasmodically to 
whatever they could get hold of. 

Fortunately these disagreeable sensations did ‘not 
last long, and in a few moments we were all on our 
feet, delighted with the magnificent panorama spread 
out below us. 

London had now become a dense cluster of little 
toy houses; the Thames wasa mere silver ribbon: 
the bridges over it looked like twigs; the shipping 
on it were only nut-shells cut in half; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral resembled a snuff-box with fancy carving, 
and miles of country appeared to be but a few acres of 
variegated scenery., 

As for people, I could not distinguish them at all 
with the naked eye, and through the glass they 
seemed rather like the smallest kind of ants, than 
human beings puffed up by worldly vanity into ruling 
gods performiag a mighty part in the economy of 
creation. 

Up, up—still higher—till London itself could 
scarcely be distinguished by the naked eye. The 
air had now become so cold that we were glad to 
envelop ourselves in our cloaks and overcoats, and so 
rarified that we could only breathe it with great diffi- 
culty; and there was pain about the temples, pressure 
in the eyes, and a kind or roaring, crackling sound 
in the ears. 

The gas, too, was rushing out of the bottom of the 
balloon with great force, pouring right down upon 
and half strangling us. Looking directly up at it, I 
was startled, and for the moment thought our balloon 
was on fire—for the gas, which I had observed in the 
garden below as presenting a colour of beautiful 
pinkish red, now had the appearance of a dense, black 
smoke. 

The professor noticed my expression of alarm, and 
made mea sign that all was right. He now pulled 
open the valve made for the escape of the gas at the 
top, and our aerial vessel soon descended to an 
altitude where we could breathe easily and hear each 
other speak. 

We now struck a strong current of air, and began 
to pass rapidly to the westward. In afew minutes I 
observed a cloud, that looked like a huge ledge of grey 
rocks, coming towards us with such velocity, that, til! 
we entered it, I could not dispossess myself of the fear 
that we should be dashed to pieces. 

When we did enter it, we found ourselves in a cold 
fog, so dense that we could not see half-a-dozen feet in 
any direction. Here there was no breeze whatever, 
and our balloon soon became stationary, or at least 
moving only with the cloud. 

What had become of the wind, which had car- 
ried us to it with such velocity, I could not imagine ; 
but the professor explained it by saying we had got 
out of the current. 

“ Within half-a-mile of us,” he pursued, “ there are 
probably at this moment two strong currents of air, 
rushing in exactly opposite directions ; while here, as 
you perceive, everything is still. It is thought by 
some that when these things come to be better under- 
stood—when we shall have got them reduced to s 
science, in fact—we shall then be able to navigate the 
air as well as the water. Well, ladies, what do you 
say—shall we go above this cloud, or below it?” 
“We should like to see it from above,” was thie 
answer. “But, professor, how car you tell which 
way we are going now ?” 

“Thus!” he answered, taking a piece of paper, 
making a ball about the size of a pea, and dropping it 
over the side of the car, where it slowly disappeared 
below us. “ You see,” he continued, “ we are descend- 
ing, but not so fast as the paper ball. If we were 
either stationary or ascending, it would leave us much 
faster ; and if we were rapidly descending, it wou!d 
remain along side of us.” 

He then lightened the car a few pounds by emptying 
a bag of sand, and we soon shot up above the cloud, 
and beheld the sun shining on it. The effect was very 
beautiful—the cloud appearing from the upper view 
like an immense roll of snow-white cotton. 





We now, in accordance with the professor's remark 
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struck another current of air, which swiftly bore us 
away in a direction opposite to the one by which we 
vad entered the cloud, and which, so great was our 
velocity, was soon seen afar in the distance. 

I was much interested in seeing from this upper 
region the sun set upon the world below. While it 
was shining bright upon us, we could see shade after 
shade creeping over the face of the earth, which grew 
dimmer and dimmer, till at last all form and shape 
lisappeared, and the eye rested only upon a black, 
lismal gulf, as it might be the beginning of the 
Rettomless Pit. 

An hour after this, it had become quite dark where 
we were, and the rapid gathering of a thunder-storm, 
toward which we were drifting, began to make the 
most of us feel quite uneasy. 

“Had we not better descend at once, before the 
tempest breaks upon the earth?” was the anxious 
juestion now put to the professor. 

“If it is the general desire,” was the obliging 
answer. 

It was the genera] desire; and he immediately took 
hold of the cord connected with the valve at the top 
if the balloon, to let off the gas. From some cause he 
could not move it. I did not notice this at first; but 
seeing him steadily jerking for some minutes, and 
\ipparently becoming nervous and anxious, I asked 
him if there was anything wrong. 

“I fear there is!” he replied, in a tone that be- 
trayed a good deal of anxiety, not to say alarm; 
“ the valve will not open.” 

“ Oh, my goodness!” cried one of the ladies ; “ what 
will become of us?” 

“Do not be frightened!” said the professor, 
nervously ; “I shall bring it all right presently.” 

But he did not. In spite of all he could do, the 
valve remained closed, and we could notdescend. In 
fact, it was soon discovered that we had begun to 
scend. Moreover, we were rapidly approaching the 
black, rolling storm-cloud, and the lightning was 
playing vividly, and the thunder roaring heavily. 

In auother five minutes—five minutes of the most 
intense anxiety fast deepening into terror—during 
which the professor tugged at the valve-cord, with 
creat beads of perspiration standing all over his face— 
in another five minutes, I say, we entered the black 
‘loud, which closed around us like a pall, shutting 
out every ray of light, so that we could not see each 
other, nor even our hands before our eyes. 

We now felt our situation to be appalling, and all 
had become breathlessly still. Suddenly we were 
lighted up with a crinkling fire, that seemed to play 
all round and through us, and which was followed by 
a crash of thunder that shook us from our feet. The 
ladies screamed, and I believe every man of us, not 
even excepting the professor, uttered exclamations of 
surprise and terror. 

We had a large, five-pronged grapnel aboard, for 
‘atching into trees, bushes, fences and hedges, when 
near the earth, and we were afraid the lightaing 
would be attracted by this. 

It was terrible to think of the consequences which 
would follow a little damage to our frai) vessel. 
Chousands of feet below us, our breatliless, mangled 

lies would be found by strangers. 

Again that awful lightning crinkled over us, linger- 
ing around, and seeming to set us all on fire, and 

vain that crashing peal succeeded. 

In the comparative silence that followed, we could 
hear the wild roaring of the wind below us; but with 
is all was still. 

Five times more did that crinkling fire and almost 
leafeniug roar make us think our last moment was at 

and, and then we suddenly @merged into a lighter 
region, and saw the stars above and the clouds below us. 

Alas! we had only escaped one danger for another, 
\Ve were ascending, aud the valve was fast! We 

1 no means by which to force ourselves down ! 

Already the gas was pouring out below, and we 

mn begaw to feel the unpleasant sensations in our 
eads, 

We were going up, up, up, and would soon be ata 

int where the balloon would burst! What was to 

dome? Something quickly, or our voyage would 
eud in eternity! 

‘he professor himself becamealarmed! He pulled 
ud tugged at the cord till he felt it was hopeless, and 
hen stood fora few minutes with his hands pressed 
gainst his temples. 

Chere was no crring or complaining now. We all 
kuew our danger; and in silence, except perhaps an 
ceasional moan, were preparing ourselves, by repent- 
ince and prayers, for our last great change ! 





Suddenly the professor started and threw off his 
yuter garments with great rapidity, and then drew 
if his boots. 

The next moment, without a word to us, and before 
were aware of his purpose, he had swung himself 
of the car, and was boldly climbing up the ropes 

the netting above, with nothing to keep him from 

e eternal fall but the frail hold of his hands! 





We comprehended his design; and ah! how 
preyortally we watched him, in the dim light, till 
e had gone beyond our sight! and then how we 
clasped each other’s hands, with tremulous .expecta- 
tion, and silently stared in each other's wondering 
faces, and fervently prayed for his success:! 

Five minutes, that. seemed like an eternity then, 
and we heard the peculiar sound of the escaping gas! 
Noble man! God bless him!. he has saved us! 

Another minute, and, in the dim light, we saw his 
form descending, and we prayed for him still, for we 
could not aid him! Down, down—slowly, cautiously 
—till at last his fect rested on the car; and then, with 
a wild shout, we caught him in our arms, and. min- 
gled our tears of gratitude with his! 

We now struck a current of air that carried us 
away from the storm, and then we descended to the 
earth as gently as a bird on the wing, and found our- 
selves within two miles of a railway station and a 
hundred from London, 

The next morning we were within the limits of 
the mighty city, relating our adventures te our anxious 
and wondering friends. E B. 








TEMPTATION. 


By J. F. SMITH, 
Author of “ The Wilt and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master,” 
éc., &c. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. Shakespeare, 

Peter Quin arose the following morning from 
his broken slumbers; never had daylight been more 
welcome to him. 

For the first time for years his self-confidence was 
shaken: he felt as if a net were gradually closing 
around him, from whose meshes it was scarcely possi- 
ble he could escape. 

His chief hope lay in thé friendless position of his 
grand-danghter—the improbability of her finding 
friends either to assist or counsel her—and the chance 
that, driven by despair, exposed to the inclemency of 
the night, she had been rash enough to seek. an asy- 
lum in suicide. 

With this charitable hope, he committed the ex- 
travagance of purchasing one of the daily papers, and 
hastily hunted over the columns which contained the 
list of accidents and offences. 

“ No—no!” he muttered, shaking his head with an 
expression of disappointment; “the fool has nct had 
the courage to drown herself—no such good luck!” 

Little did he imagine that Martha, for the first time 
in her life, at the very moment he made this unnatural 
observation, was seated at the well-appointed table of 
Mr. Foster, talking over with him the steps to be pur- 
sued in order to establish her claim to the fortune of 
which he had so long deprived her. 

Peter's first visitor was his confederate, Miles. The 
fellow had fully made up’his mind to the tale he was 
to tell, and resolved that nothing should shake him. 

“ Well?” demanded the old man, in a sharp, angry 
tone; “ what are you come for ?” 

“You know!” replied the ruffian, with a leer; ‘' I 
have executed your orders!” 

“Orders! I gave you none !” 

“ Wishes, then !” continued his visitor. ‘‘ I know you 
never speak out plainly what you desire. You only 
let drop just. sufficient not to compromise yourself. I 
wonder,” he added, “ youshould be so suspicious—and 
with an old-friend too. It doesn’t look well, Mr. Quin, 
and hurts one’s feelings!” 

“ Beelings !” repeated the agent, in a tone of mingled 
contempt and impatience; “it is the first time I ever 
heard that reptiles had any!” 

“Why, what are you so angry about ?” exclaimed 
the man, with a look of surprise. “ Ain't I doncas you 
desired? The brat,” headded, lowering his voice, “ is 
disposed of !” 

“ Respectably !” said his employer. 

**Of course!” 

The ruffian accompanied the words with a leer, 
which at any other time would have won a laugh from 
Peter Quin. 

To his surprise, the old man answered him with 
more than usual seriousness. 

“T have changed my mind;” he said, “ respect- 
ing her! Martha has made such a fuss about the 
child that~in short, I.wish you to bring her back 
again !” 

“ From where ?” 

“ From the party you have entrusted her to!” 

Miles reflected for an instant before he answered 
him: he at last came to the conclusion that it was 
merely a ruse to test his fidelity in the execution of his 
orders, or an excuse to avoid payment of the reward he 
had promised him. 

“ Come, guv’nor,” he said, “ no larking !” 





“Tam not in a fit humour for. larking, as yoy ¢,) 
it!” growled Peter, at the same time casting on him, 
look of fury. ‘ Itell you I havechanged my mina 
that 1 want the child beck here! Now do you unde, 
stand me ?” 

“* T don’t know asI do!” auswered the man. « first 
you say one thing, then another! Yesterday | Was 
to place, her where she would never be heard op 
again! To-day Iam to bring her back to you! Cay 
make you out!” 

“ Where is she 2?” 

“A good deal beyond London. Bridge’ by this time 
I should say,” replied the ruffian, with a grin, “at tho 
rate the tide was.a runnin !” 1 

Despite his desire to re-possess himself of Fanny 
as a peace-offering between himself and grand-daughter 
the agent could not.repress-a-smile.of satisfaction 
hearing the fate of the object of his hatred. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that you threw th: 
child into the Thames?” he exclaimed. 

“I? Of course not!” replied Miles, who had ob- 
served the momentary smilé.and expression of the ol 
man’s features—from which he, concluded all was right 
again; “likely I should say sich,a thing—and to you, 
too! She travelled that way by boat—that’s all” 

The er began laughing at his own wit; bu: 
the laugh gradually subsided into a growl, ast’. 
features of the agent relapsed once more into their 
stern expression. 

He began to fear that soviething really had gone 
wrong. 

“Tam glad,” said Peter Quin, “that you have not 
been so precipitateas I feared! The brat must le 
found again!” 

Miles shook his head, as ‘much as to say that it was 
im dle. 

“T tell you she must!” repeated the old man, with « 
burst of passion. “I seldom jest—and this time you 
will find me terribly in earnest! Answer me,” lie con- 
tinued, seizing the fellow by the'wrist; “and truly. 
as you' value your soul—pshaw! your neck, I mean! 
Is the brat dead ?” 

“No!” replied the ruffiam; “she is not! I know 
this:is only a trick’to try me—but I don’t care! You 
sball hear the truth, since you. wish it!” 

“ Thank heaven!” exclaimed. the grandfather ci 
Martha, with a sigh, which proved how greatly the 
intelligence bad relieved him; “it has been more 
merciful to me than I have been to myself! Now, then, 
proceed,” he added; * explain yourself, and remember 
that the first lie I detect you in, prepares the rope for 
your neck !” 

Miles proceeded at once to give him a circumstantial 
account of everything that had occurred. How, ov 
his departure the preceding day, he had secured the 
child—kept her concealed in the cellar of his own 
house till night—when he had taken her to the arcles 
under the Adelphi, with the intention, as he candidly 
confessed, of ridding himself of his charge. He 
next described. the manner in which she had beev 
rescued, 

When he had concluded, the two men continued to 
regard each other for several minutes in silence. Peter 
Quin had listened to many strange confideuces in his 
time—but this appeared the strangest of all. His firs: 
impression was to treat it asa clumsy attempt to im- 
pose upon his credulity and superstition ; but the deep 
earnestness with which the man narrated his adven- 
ture, strange and improbable as it appeared, stagger. 
him 


“ And do you expect me to believe this tissue of im- 
probabilities?” he demanded. a 

“No!” replied Miles, striking his clenched fist with 
an air of vexation upon the table; “and I was fool 
for telling yon—but it is true, for all that!” , 

“You must find her!” said the old man, sterniy. 

“ How ?” 

“That is your affair—not mine!” was the answer 
to his very natural question. “ Mark me!” continued 
the speaker ; “ more than I can explain depends upoo 
my having the brat once more in my power; It may 
be that the very next day I may repeat my fist 
directions to dispose of her—but of that hereafter: 
You have managed the affair most clumsily, and must 
take the consequences!” 

“It's a hard skein you have given me to unravel, 
master!” observed Miles, in a sullen tone; “bat ! 
must do my best! How long ‘will you give me? 

“ Till ten to-night!” ‘ 

“Make it twelve!” said the man; “such a track 
as 1 must follow is not to’ be traced by daylight: 
Only two hours more !” 

“Till twelve be it, then!” answered Potor 
don't think to escape if you deceive me! Were ie 
to fly to the ends of the earth, I should find the 
means to reach you! The Jaw, Miles,” he added, in 


but 


significant tone, “‘hasalong arm!” — ane 
“T know that!” muttered his to@l, spitefully; “>” 
it may reach more than me at last!” 
“ Do you threaten, rascal ?” 
“No—I only advise!” answered t 


he fellow, 14 
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a re bumble tone; 
dealing fairly by me - 


bargain! 


seen I “ty * 
His employer mentally repeated the wish. 


parlour shutter—on hearing which, the agent was to 
open the door, and admit him. : 

“His last words to him were, “Bring her back, and 
the reward.I promised you shall be doubled !” 

Miles gave a sinister smile as he left the house and 
retired to the adjoining domicile. His first question 
on entering ‘was for the man known amongst the fre- 
quenters of the place as the captain: and he appeared 
particularly disappointed when told that he had not 
yet arrived. It was past mid-day when he came. 
On bis arrival, the two worthies had a long and 
private conversation together. 

*“T can't attend to business to-day!” observed the 
acent to Mr. Foster, to whom he had half opened the 
door of his den; “I am ili—occupied !” 

“You will make me an exception!” was the 

reply. 
"6 make no exceptions!” continued the old man, 
testily: “I have already advanced upon the estate of 
cour client more money than it is worth! - Bat if he 
ikes to sell, I don't mind another five thousand, or 
even six!” 

“By which generous offer you would gaia at least 
afty thousand pounds!” observed the lawyer ; “ really 
money-iending must be a very profitable business! I 
think Imust take to it! But, large as your profits are, 
I think I can offer you more!” 

The temptation of a considerable gain was too much 
for the avaricious nature of Peter Quin to withstand: 
he at once opened the door, and invited the speaker 
to follow him into his office. 

“Are we alone?” inquired Mr. Foster, as soon as 
they were seated. 

“Quite! Why.doxou.ask 2” 

“Simply because what I have to say must be heard 
at present by no ears buf yours! You had better 
fasten the outward door !” 

“It is fastened !” exclaimed the ‘agent, wondering 
at a precaution which from any person less respect- 
able would bave exeited his suspicions—knowin 
that be was alone in the house; “so we may as well 
proceed at once to business, although my poor head 
is scarcely clear enough—for I have passed a miserable 
bight!” 

‘ That I can readily believe!” observed his visitor. 

Theagent began to feel puzzled; he could not under- 
stand why the speaker should be-so ready to believe 
that he had passed a miserable night. 

“You are very odd in your replies!” he said ; “or 
else my brain is not soclearasusual! But come—let 
us proceed—first tell me the name of your client ?” 

He drew his memorandum-book before him, and 
prepared, as was his custom, to note down the name 
me proposition which he expected to be submitted to 

inl, 

“ Martha Quin!” 

The pen dropped from the hand of her grandfather 
as suddenly as if he had been struck with the palsy. 

“The grand-daughter,” resumed the lawyer, 
“whom for years you, have deprived of fortune— 
whom you have reared in .ignorance—treated as 
your drudge—your servant—taunted daily with eat- 
ing the bread of charity—with being the object of 
your bounty!” 

“Where is she?” demanded, the agent, partially re- 
covering from his surprise. 

“a Where you cannot reach her!” replied Mr. Foster; 
even if you were mad enough to make the attempt! 
ou see _ know whom I am dealing with! Where 
there is neither honour nor feeling, delicacy is super- 
fluous! “Listen to the conditions on which your life 
may yet be spared !” 
: aly life!” repeated Peter Quin, in a tone of affected 
indignation; “ you go too far, sir!” 
, 1 fear I have,” said the lawyer, ‘sternly, “in 
lending myself, even indirectly, to the compromise of 
«felony, which the law punishes with death! I have 
seen,” he continued, “ the power of attorney by which 
sou have regularly drawn the interest of the large 
sum in the funds and other securities !” 

The old man hung his head and groaned: not from 
shame or remorse—but disappointed rage and avarice. 
. he vulture forced to disgorge his prey—the wolf 
~ give freedom to the lamb, were the fittest types of 
ils feelings at that moment, 


_ Well!” he muttered; “the conditions? Condi- 
tions from her!” 
Py immediate repayment of the sums you 


~ rawn in her name—which can be easily done 
Y transferring the mortgages you hold on the 
roa just alluded to: they will about cover 


“you know that you are not 
I have risked’ my neck for you 

ren times, at least, and been poorly paid, into the 
Pees its not my fault that you have changed 
your mind respecting the brat—would I had never 


It was 
acreed that, if successful, the man should give a 
sivnal, by tapping three times on the outside of the 


“Continue !” screamed the agent. 

“That you retire at once from London, and the not 
ae transactions in which you are en- 

aged.” 

“Ts that the last ?” 

“No!” replied Mr. Foster; “the last and most im- 
portant is yet to come! The child which your 
grand-daughter adopted, and loves as her own, must 
Le restored—that failing, all other conditious are use- 
less!” 

“She would hang me, I suppose ?” 

“With as little remorse as J would!” was the 
cool reply. 

“Monster—unnatural monster!” exclaimed Peter 
Quin; “no respect for grey hairs or the ties of 
blood!” 

“ Fave you respected them?” demanded the law- 
yer, sternly. “As we sow, so we reap! No man 
ever yet vidlated the moral or natural law, that in 
time it did not fearfully avenge itself. Of the tie be- 
tween my client and the child I allude to I am 
ignorant. She has assured me that it is not hers—and 
I believe her !” 

The wretched old man. gave a cynical smile: it 
would be some consolation, he thought, if he could 
blast the reputation of his grand-daughter in the 
opinion of her legal adviser and only friend. 

Did she carry her hypocrisy so far as to tell you 
that ?” be said. 


| ber,” he continued, seeing that the eyes of the agent 
twinkled with joy, “that not a moment's delay bey ond 
the hour you name will be accorded !” 

“Tt will be sufficient,” was tae dry response 

“ Attempt not to escape—for other eyes thau miuo 
will be upon you!” 

“ Doubtless!” 

“The first movement to excite suspicion of your 
intention to do s0, and you are lost!” said the 
messenger of his grand-daughter, rising to take his 
departure; “Iam one of those who never threaten 
twice!” 

“T hear you!” exclaimed Peter Quin, impatiently : 
“you need not fear my keeping faith with you—a 
man with the gallows staring him in the face does 
not play with the opportunity of escape! I must 
have some pledge,” he added, “‘that the child re 
stored, Martha will not abuse the hold she has upon 
me 4 

“You have my word for that,” replied the lawyer, 
well knowing that his client, in the strength of het 
affection for her adopted child, would conseut to any 
arrangement to ensure her being restored to her once 
more. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders doubtfully 
He had little faith in moral pledges—he had vio 
lated too many during his career of crime. Had h 
been in a position to make terms instead of receiv- 
ing them, he would have exacted more solid securi- 





“ And more !” continued Mr. Foster; ‘ perhaps she 
saw by my countenance that I was not convinced—for 
she added, that she possessed certain memoranda in 
your handwriting, which would prove at any time, if 


necessary, how the infaut first came under her | 
care !” 

“Has she shown them?” eagerly demanded her | 
grandfather. 


“ Not ‘yet !” 

His visitor was an acute observer, and he noticed 
that the fallen man breathed more freely on hearing 
that he had not seen them; allof which tended to con- 
firm him in the opinion he entertained of the truthful- 
ness of Martha’s statements. 

‘“ What answer am I to take back ?” he asked. 
“That I will reflect upon it, and to-morrow we 
“Your reflections must be made in Newgate, then !” 
replied the man of law ; “for the instant [ leave this 
house an affidavit will be made. I need not remind 
you that a warrant once issued, your fate will be be- 
yond the control either of your grand-daughter or 
myself !” 

Peter Quin felt that he was completely in the toils. 
He had rapidly revolved every circumstance over in 
his mind, but discovered no loop-hole to escape. 
Bitterly did he curse his fatuity in not having re- 
moved Martha from his path. 

“T yield,” he said, “‘to all that she demands, the 
money shall be paid!” 

“ And the child?” 

“ Restored to her to-morrow !” 

“That will not do!” observed Mr. Foster ; ‘it is the 
only point upon which my instructions are precise! I 
cannot return without her!” 

“Can I annihilate time and space?” demanded the 
agent, frantically—for his adversary was pushing him 
to his last entrenchments. “I have sent the child 
away, and cannot whistle her back again!” 

“Sent her away?” repeated his visitor, fixing his 
eyes upon him sternly. 

“ Do you suppose I have murdered her?” 

The lawyer looked as if he thought him capable of 
such a crime. 

Peter Quin broke into a sneering laugh. 

“ How littls do you know the world!” he exclaimed ; 
“men of calculation never commit unnecessary crimes! 
The brat’s life is as precious to me as to the unnatural 
wretch who calls herself my grandchild! And shall I 
tell you why? It is gold to me—gold!” he repeated, 
“for which I have lived and toiled !” 

“ And sinned!” observed Mr. Foster, calmly. 

“ Ay, and simmed!” continued theoldman. “Judge, 
therefore, if I should kill the bird that brought me 
such golden eggs! I removed her for two reasons: 
first, that it answered my purpose to do so; secondly, 
to punish Martha for her disobedience! The tables 
are turned, it seems—I am in her power—she has es- 
caped from mine! By the time I name, her idol shall 
be restored to her!” 

His visitor reflected. that he should gain nothing by 
refusing this delay : i: was one of those cases in which 
it was as dangerous to recede as to advance—for the 
lelinquent once delivered into the hands of justice, it 
would no longer be in his power to make terms with 
him: from a feeling of revenge, the aged ruffian might 
conceal to the last the place of her retreat. His agents 
would be silent for their own sakes—and so all clue to 
the recovery of the infant escape him; added to 
which, he naturally argued that Peter Quin was not 
the man to commit a crime merely for the pleasure of 
the deed. 








ties. 
“T need not tell you,” observed Mr. Foster, as he 
quitted the office, “ that this affair must be terminate: 


j at once—it admits neither of shuffling nor delay! A’ 


present I have only the moral proof of your guilt 
the material ones will soon be in my possession—and 
tien——” 

“Aud then?” repeated Peter Quin, fixing his eyes 
anxiously upon him. 

“I shall be compelled to do what all your life you 
seem to have neglected—my duty !” 

‘“* With these words he left the agent to the torments 
of his own reflections—couscience he had none. 

No soouer was he aloue than the wretched man gave 
way to the passion and despair it had cost him so 
great an effort to repress in the presence of his visitor 
Barred in his den—secure alike from observation aud 
intrusion, he cast himself upon the ground, tore his 
white hair in impotent fury, muttering the bitterest 
curses. 

“My gold! my heard-earned gold!” he shrieked , 
“she would deprive me of it! Would that I could 
pour it molten down her throat! . Oh, for the strength 
of other years—for a few days~-a few more hours’ 
delay! Td find some means to baflle this accursed 
lawyer, and the idiot who has set him on to plague 
me! Idiot!” he repeated, through his clenched tecth : 
“it is I who have been the idiot to keep a venemous 
serpent at my hearth, deeming ita harmless worm! 
Rightly served—rightly served! She should have 
followed her 4 

The word died unspoken upon his lips—-even in the 
solitude of his office he fearud to utter it. 

Peter Quin had no conscience—but, like most men 
who have stained their souls with crime, he had many 
terrors. 

One hope remained—true, it was but a slender one: 
and it was just possible that his agent, Miles, had 
spoken the truth respecting the infant—that Providence 
by some unlooked-for interposition had snatched it 
from the death he had intended: if so, it would not 
be impossible to recover her. 

As forthe rest, the arrangement might be made 
easily enough. 

The old man was sufficiently rich to pay back— 
principal and interest—the fortune of his grand- 
daughter, who could then legally transfer to him the 
stock both in the Bank and India House standing in 
her name. 

He groaned with anguish as he mentally calculated 
tle sum. 

“ Not a penny more!” he exclaimed; “never shall 
she ivherit a shilling of my money! Since I cannot 
take it with me when I die, I'll bequeath it to found 
an hospital for fools—or to the poor,” he added, bit- 
terly ; * the poor, whom through life I haveso loathed 
and hated!” 

Then came the appalling doubt whether the ruffian 
he had employed had not deceived him—whether, to 
gain time for escape, he had not lulled him with a pro- 
mise it was no longer in his power to fulfil. 

“If he has,” thought Peter Quin, “let him look to 
it! I will show him the same mercy Martha extends 
to me—we will swing together!” 

The hardened villain felt a secret consolation in the 
idea that, if compelled to render an account of his 
crimes at the bar of human justice, he should not suffer 
alone: and yet the man he contemplated dragging te 
destruction with him had served him a hundred times 
with fidelity. 

Wisely has it been observed, that there is no friend- 








“T consent,” he said, after a pause; “but remem- 


ship in crime, 
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CHAPTER XX 
That when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Chen thieves and robbers range abroad uuseer, 
In murders, and in outrage, bloody here; 
But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
And darts his light through every guilty hole, 
Then murders, treasons, and detested sins, 
The cloak of night beiug plucked from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves! 
Shakespeare. 

Perer Quin passed the rest of the day in solitude 
and reflection, with only his own evil thoughts to keep 
him company; against every visitor his door remained 
barred: he was in no humour to treat of other 
people’s affairs whilst his own remained in such a 
ritical position. With a spiteful smile he watched 
more than one client turn with an air of disapnoint- 
ment from the house: the annoyance he inflicted 
consoled him. 

During the hours of daylight the old man supported 
the sense of loneliness with comparative indifference ; 
but when the dark shadows of night began to fall, 
they brought with them recollections and feelings 
which, even in the bustle and occupation of the 
world, too frequently arise like memories from the 
grave, to accuse us. 

It is a solitary thing to be alone upon the waters— 
in the desert—or to stand upon the hill-top, far from 
the hum of human life—the beavens above—the dark, 
waving forests below and around us; the dwellings 
of our fellow creatures so far off, that the smoke which 
curls from their distant hearths is dimly visible in the 
horizon. But it is far more lonely to sit the only 
occupant of a deserted home—no living creature near 
you—watching with gnawing impatience the sluggish 
dial, whose tardy hand is still far from pointing to the 
promised hour. 

It was no small part of the agept’s punishment that 
he felt all this. A hundred times he asked himself if 
Miles would return—and if he did, whether he would 
have been successful : a momentous question, when he 
reflected that his life aepended upon the answer. 
More than once he started with impatience as a step 
approached the house, listened, and muttered a curse 
as it died away. 

“ The villain has deceived me!” he muttered; “and 
I shall hang alone!” 

Alone! Such was the burthen of his regret. He 
had no remorse for the past—no regret for the crimes 
he had committed—no repentance. ‘ 

Some natures are like the rock—they may b 
shivered by the thunderbolt, but not melted; and 
Peter Quin was one ofthese. He had hated the world 
—lived in defiance of its laws—and felt himself an ill- 
used person, that they should avenge his misdeeds. 

Thus he wasted the few brief fleeting hours left 
him for repentance—atouement for most of his evil 
actions was beyond bis power. 

Thesense of solitude at length became so oppressive 
that he rose from his seat and began to pace the apart- 
ment. 

The wretched man tottered rather than walked: 
no wonder that his steps were feeble—he had not 
tasted food since the preceding day. 

“T have saved others in a position as perilous as 
mine!” he thought. Then he consoled himself by re- 
flecting on the vengeance he would inflict upon his 
grand-daughter, should his tool succeed in recovering 
the child ; for he felt that, the infant in his power, he 
might make what terms he pleased—obtain posses- 
sion of the proofs—everything which compromised 
him, and defy her. 

“ T'll wring her heart!” he muttered. 

Till the old man discovered the intense affection 
she felt for her adopted child, he never suspected that 
she had one. 

The signal he had so long and impatiently ex- 
pected was heard at last—three taps upon the 
shutter. The expression of despondency upon the 
wrinkled features of the agent changed to a smile of 
intense satisfaction—almost of triumph —as he 
listened to them. With an alacrity which would 
have surprised him, had he given himself time to re- 
flect, he hastened to the door—which, as usual, he 
only partially opened. 

~ Have you succeeded ?” he demanded. 

“Can’t you see I have?” replied Miles, who held 
what appeared to be an infant in his arms, closely 

uffled in a shawl; “quick!” he added; “I have 
been followed! I can hear their steps!” 

Peter Quin forgot his wonted caution, and at once 
admitted Lim. 

 Quick—bring me a light!” whispered the fellow 
to his employer, who was replacing the chain. 

“ This way!” said the old man, hastening into the 

fice; “I have a lamp here!” 

Miles took advantage of his eagerness, and unhooked 
the fastening from the door, then darted towards the 
little parlour, just as Peter Quin was returning to 


‘‘T wonder you don't burn a light in the passage!” 
observed the ruffian, in a cheerful tone; “it is infer~ 
nally dark!” 

‘All the better, Miles—all the better!” answered 
the master of the house, with a chuckle; “I want no 
curious eyes to pry into my habitation! But where 
is she? Let me see the brat!” 

“Don’t be impatient! You will see her soon 
enough !” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“ That we must have a little quiet talk together!” 
exclaimed the man, in an insolent tone, at the same 
time throwing himself into a chair at the far end of 
the room; “it is time, I think, that we came to a set- 
tlement !” 

A suspicion of the truth flashed upon the agent. 
With a desperate clutch, he seized the burthen which 
the speaker still continued to hold in his arms, and 
tore aside the shawl. It covered a bundle of rags 
merely, which the fellow had artfully dressed up to 
deceive him. 

“ Villain!” exclaimed the disappointed Peter, pale 
with passion; “you shall swing for this !” 

“ One of us at least will!” coolly observed the man, 
without attempting to stir from his seat ; “I can’t do 
impossibilities! I have searched east and west, north 
and south—all of no use!” 

“ And you have returned to tell me so?” 

“Of course I have! A gentleman always keeps 
his word !” 

The mocking tone in which this was uttered warned 
the agent of his danger: with an activity which his 
visitor must have thought infinitely amusing—for he 
laughed heartily at the effort—the cld man sprang to- 
wards the door, evidently with the intention of calling 
assistance. 

As his hand touched the hande, it opened, and the 
captain made his appearance, 

“Don’t agitate yourself, friend Peter!” said thenew 
comer; “remember, you are no longer young !” 

“ But very sprightly!” added his confederate, with 
a grin. 

“The night air is bad for you!” observed tie 
first. 

“And you look uncommon delicate just now!” 
chimed in his companion. ‘ Why, you are as white as 
a chicken !” 

Peter Quin felt assured that neither of the ruffians 
would have dared to proceed to such extremities had 
not his death been first resolved on. 

He was unarmed, old, and feeble, yet his presence 
of mind did not desert him. Fancying that he heard 
the footsteps of some passengers in the street, he 
began to utter loud cries of “Murder!” and 
“Thieves!” They were soon stopped: the men 
whom he had so long held in subjection and treated 
as his slaves both sprang upon him, and whilst one 
pinioned his arms, the other dexterously thrust a gag 
into his mouth. 

“Shall I tie his hands behind him ?” whispered 
Miles. 

The captain nodded assent. 

“You have often threatened to hang us,” said the 
latter, as soon as he fourd that his victim was no longer 
capable either of giving analarm or of offering the least 
resistance; ‘‘ now we have never threatened—men of 
action seldom do; but we iutend to hang you—and 
although you are undeserving of such an honour, with 
our own hands!” 

The eyes of the agent rolled fearfully, and he made 
a desperate effort to speak : a low, inarticulate sound, 
something like the hissing of a suake, was all that 
issued from his lips. 

“ Dispatch !” exclaimed the captain. 

“No hurry !” replied his accomplice, deliberately 
drawing a coi] of rope from his pocket; “ we have 
plenty of time before us! Why make a toil of a 
pleasure ?” 

In the centre of the ceiling was a strong iron hook, 
from which at one time achandelier or lamp. had 
doubtless been suspended. 

Miles drew the table directly under it, and mounted, 
to try whether it would bear the weight of the agent : 
satisfied that it would answer the purpose, he descended, 
and, approaching Peter Quiu, whose feelings—if they 
could be judged from the ghastly expression of his 
countenance—must have been horrible, began to loosen 
his cravat. 

“Tam not aregular valet de sham /” he observed, 
with a leer, as he undid the knot: “ but you'll excuse 
it, for old acquaintance sake— it won't happen 
again !” 

The ruffian seemed to take a fiend-like pleasure in 
prolonging the mental torture of his former tyrant: it 
was with the coolest deliberation that he removed the 
handkerchief, which he carefully folded and placed 
upon achair, exclaiming at the same time: “ Every- 
thing in its place !” 

“T wonder how Starlight Will felt,” he whispered 
in the ear of the old man, “as he mounted the gallows 


mised him that I would serve you out if ever] ja) 
an opportunity—and I have kept my word!” 
The captain shrugged his shoulders impatiently 
he was a philosophical rather than a poetical villain. 
and, so that he disposed of his enemy, cared little fy; 
prolonging his sufferings. 
“ Shall I get his keys ?” said the speaker, 
* Afterwards!” hastily answered his companiop, 
“T begin to feel sick of this!” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Miles; “you forget how ho 
would have grinned if he had succeeded in hanging 


The reflection stifled every sentiment of pity or ye. 
morse in the heart of desperate man, whom q 
sense of mutual danger had led to become the cop. 
federate of the speaker in his bold design; he per. 
mitted the horrible scene to continue, without furthe; 
observation or remonstrance. 

‘“Tt's a great pity you have nota. better audience!” 
said the murderer, as the placed the rope round the 
neck of Peter Quin, “but it’s very select—so tha; 
must content you! Steady—steady!” he added, as 
the old man reeled with terror; “the time for dancing 
ain’t begun yet!” 

With the assistance of his companion, Mile 
mounted the agent upon the table, passed the end of 
the rope through the hook, and made it fast. Tha; 
done, they both descended, leaving their victim stand. 
ing alone. 

“Throw your handkerchief over his face—curse 
you!” whispered the captain. 

“Can't, it'd spoil the fun !” 

The next iustant the table was withdrawn, and the 
guilty man launched into the presence of that Judge 
from ,whose fiat there isno appeal. When the list 
struggle was over, and an inanimate corpse hung 
vibrating before them, the eyes of the murderers met; 
each started at the sight of the pale face of the other 
—the sense of danger and the thirst of revenge which 
bad hitherto supported them was gone. 

(To be continued.) 








DisaBuinc A Raitway Traiy,—A singular mote 
of disabling a train from running was practised the 
other night at the Twickenham station of the London 
and South-Western Railway. Several passenger 
carriages, forming a train which had to proceed at 
an early hour in the morning for Kingston, were 
as usual placed on the siding at the down side of the 
line, in readiness for the next day’s traffic. In the 
morning it was found that the axle-boxes of ssveral 
of the carriages had been filled with sand, and the 
train thus unfitted for running. The company have 
offered a reward for the apprehension of the offev- 
ders. 

THe Russ oF Bury CAsTLe DIScOvERED.— 
Workmen engaged in the construction of a main 
sewer along the line of an intended new street in 
Bury, leading from the. old market-place to Casile 
Croft, came in contact with. some heavy masoury 
which interfered with their progress, and on digging 
down from the surface it was discovered to be the 
foundation of the western side of the long-buried ruins 
of Bury Castle. The rubble walls are much decayed, 
whilst the abutments; eight of which are at present 
exposed, are in a state of capital preservation, each 
stone plainly marked with an X, which is believed 
to be the delph or quarry mark. 

Lanp asp Sea.—It is curious to watch the effor's 
made by the land for the recovery of its lost territory. 
At the head of many of the sea-lochs, as for instance 
at Loch Carron, the rivers are pushing their alluvial 
flats out into the salt water, aah gradually driving tt 
backward, regaining in this way, step by step, the 
site over which they once rolled. In other cases tbe 
tides and currents of the itself are raising barrier 
against it. Thus Loch Fyne is nearly cut in two by 
the long sand-bar thrown up by the tides at Otter. 
The Gareloch, in like. manner, is almost barred by 
the similar spit which rang out at Row. In eb 
instance a powerful tidal current tends to keep the 
narrow channel open by swéeping fresh accumulations 
of sediment aut to sea.—The Scenery of Scotland. By 
Archibald Geikie, F.RS. 

Hare. Lorions, Recaxerators, &c.—An old lady 
writes to the Times:—“A friend of mine was induce 
ta try the of a liquid, which, as asserted by the 
hairdresser who sold it, was not a dye, bout a sunple 
and innocent lotion, intended to act on the pores in 
the skin,.and thus regenerate the hair. My frien 
used this regenerator for several months, and cous 
dered that little good had been effected. Having 
occasion to go to a jeweller’s, she happened to ask i 
the jeweller could tell her what lad caused great dis 
colouration to the gold of her, rings, her watch chat, 
and other ornaments; it was asked if she had taken 
course of mercury, as it was known that —— 
would affect gold. She had takennone. This le 








ascertain the cause of his delay. 
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the silver forks and spoons which she had used had 
pecome tarnished in a peculiar manner, and, in short, 
that whatever of gold or silver was handled by her 
was in a few minutes marked with a dark stain. Tho 
cause was sought, and it soon became evident that it 
lay in the use of a liquid which she had applied fre- 
quently to her head, for no medicines had she taken of 
late. I may add that her complexion is darkened and 
deadened, and a strong scent of sulphur is also one of 
the symptoms. Reasonable people will see that. there 
must be danger to health in the use of such prepara- 
tions; and that this statement may save others from 
harm, is the desire of ——” 








SCIENCE. 





A RivaL For THE Macyesium Licut.—Mr. Jas. 
Wilkinson, of Chelsea, bas invented a composition of 
phosphorus, nitrate of potash, and “five other pow- 
ders,” which, when burnt, gives a light sufficiently 
bright to produce very sharp photographic pictures. 

CAST STEEL FOR BOILERS. 

A most intelligent and energetic mechanic, Mr. S. 
H. Roper, has been for some time engaged in making 
steam-carriages for experimental purposes, with a view 
to obtain the greatest efficiency for the least weight, 
and to render the steam-carriage an independent, con- 
venient, and useful motive power. In these efforts he 
has been highly successful, and although he regards 
the carriage more as a plaything than for its general 
utility, he has pursued the subject thoroughly, and de- 
cided some questions which are interesting to the me- 
chanical community. 

These relate chiefly to a reduction of weight for 
steam-engines and boilers of a given power. This 
steam-carriage weighs but 450 pounds in complete 
running order, with water for eight miles. The cylin- 
ders are double, direct-acting, 3? inches bore, and 10 
inches stroke. 

The boiler is the most remarkable detail, and is a 
novelty worth seeing. The shell is 30 inches long, 
and 15 inches diameter. It is a vertical, tubular 
boiler, with an internal fire-box, and the tubes are 10 
inches long by 9-16ths diameter. The shell, as well 
as the tubes, is made of steel, and it is in the employ- 
ment of this material that Mr. Roper has been able to 
reduce the weight, and not only maintain but in- 
crease the evaporative efficiency of his boiler. The 
shell is 1-30th of an inch thick, while the tubes are 
only 1-40th. 

With this boiler steam has been raised in eight or 
ten minutes, and it is capable of bearing a pressure of 
90 pounds per square inch with entire safety. It 
supplies all the steam necessary for the two cylinders, 
aud propels the carriage eight or nine miles an hour 
without any difficulty. 

In this machine we have one of the most novel 
steam-boilers ever made. And it is a matter for 
earnest consideration whether, in the employment of 
cast steel for steam-boilers, we may not only greatly 
increase the strength and reduce the weight, but also 
add to the economy of the apparatus, by facilitating 
the transmission of heat. To use a homely illustra- 
tion, a thin tea-kettle boils more quickly than a thick 
one ; and, for the same reason, steam-boilers with un- 
necessary heavy flues, flue sheets, fire-box walls and 
furnace crowns, transmit’less heat than lighter ones. 
‘The only danger to be apprehended in departing from 
the established time-honoured rules and précedents in 
this case, is weakening the structure, 

An example of whata thin iron flue is capable of 
sustaining was shown in Lee and Larned’s steam fire- 
engine Niagara. This steamer hada large vertical 
boiler, the tubes in ‘which were but 1-30th of an 
inch in thickness, and 14 inches diameter, by some 
four feet long. We have repeatedly seen 240 pounds 
to the square inch on this boiler, or others. with tubes 
no larger or thicker. Some of the tubes were occa~ 
sionally collapsed so flat, however, that neither steam! 
hor water could pass through them, These were’drawn 
‘ron tubes; but if.steel had been employed they would 
uot have failed, because the latter metal has a higher 
tezsile strength. ;, 

_ Another lesson on the valiie of good workmanship 
's given by Roper’s boiler. To bear the ‘pressure re- 
quired of them, the tubes must necessarily be small 
in diameter. ‘They’ were, therefore, ‘all drilled and 
turned, and were thus homogeneous throughout, 
Such a method of makibg a steam-boiler is, of course, 
‘xpensive; bat if the evaporative efficiency is in- 
cr ased thereby, as it is, it is onlya question of first 
pena the money returns in the future by the fuel 

AVEO, 

The rapidity with which heat is’ transfétred from 
os substance to another is directly in proportion to 
Map of temperature’ between them. 
lel he conducting power of steel is lower than that 
“i lron ; the former being, according to ‘experiment 
uwace by Weideman and Franz, 224; while steel is 


but 21§. Bet this difference is so small as to be of 
no moment, and is wholly nullified when the ten- 
sional strength of the two metals is considered: for 
by taking advantage of the superior virtue of steel 
we can make a structure much lighter of it, for a 
given strength. Moreover, in a cast-steel boiler, the 
rapidity with which heat would be transmitted 
through the thin walls would be less likely to burn 
the exposed parts—the tube, shect and fire-box 
crown—than in the comparatively slow action of 
thick iron plates. 

Very mauy persons confound strength with weight, 
and suppose that because a number of pounds of ma- 
terial_are added to a certain part, a corresponding 
increase of strength is obtained. Nowhere do we 
find this more prominently illustrated than in steam- 
boilers; too often the essential points of safety are 
neglected, while those which bear no strain are heavy 
in the extreme. 

It is, therefore, with a view to promote the efficiency 
of steam apparatus and economy in its use that we 
suggest further experiments in this direction. Cast 
steel of fine texture, well rivetted, and annealed very 
slow, would seem, from the experiment of Roper, 
capable of sustaining great pressure. We doubt if a 
boiler 30 inches by 15 inches was ever made which 
furnished so much steam, or was capable of evaporat- 
ing so much water, in proportion toits size, as this one. 
If, by a corresponding increase in the thickness of the 
plates and the external dimensions, boilers can be built 
of proportionate strength, a great economy of space 
would result in sea-going ships. 


Scoot ror Watch Maxkrnc.—Not long since, 
the French Government established a school at 
Cluses, in the department of the Haute Savoie, for 
the training of boys intended for watchmakers, with 
a view to the improvement of the methods employed 
in the trade. It was found, however, that the work- 
ing classes in distant departments could not afford to 
send their children to the school, and pay their ex- 
penses there, and it is said the Minister of Commerce 
has instructed the prefects to lay the question before 
the Conseils Généraux, with the view to obtaining 
subventions in aid from the departments. 

Mummies 1x Guano.—The Museum at Havre pos- 
sesses several specimens of animals preserved in the 
guano of the Chincha Islands, but much greater in- 
terest has been created by the exhibition of a human 
mummy found embedded in the same kind of deposit 
on the coast of Africa, than by all the former ac- 
quisitions of that kind in the museum. The body is 
in a complete state of preservation, and appears to be 
that of a man of Caucasian race. M. Leunier, the 
curator of the Museum, has carefully examined the 
mummies under his charge, and reports that they all 
exhibit, under the magnifying glass, crystals of 
ammoniacal salts, to which substances the preservation 
of the bodies is principally, if not entirely, attributed. 


Economic Macyesium Licut.—In a communica- 
tion to the Paris Academy of Sciences, Professor Carle- 
varis, of Mondovi, Italy, stated that when magnesium 
wire was ignited in atmospheric air, or in pure oxygen, 
the most luminous effects were not manifest tilla 
certain quantity of oxide had been formed, and was 
raised by the heat produced to an excessively high 
temperature, The light in this case, as in the com- 
bustion of carburetted hydrogen, as in that of hydxo- 
gen in contact with platinum, and as in the Drummond 
atrangeme nt, is derived from the solid particles raised 
by the flame to a great heat—a heat which dissolves 
and volatilizes platinum, but leaves the oxide of mag- 
nesium solid, fixed, and intact. To raise this oxide 
to the temperature necessary to give the greatest light, 
it should be presented to the flame in“ as small a 
quantity and in as large a volume as possible, which 
is done by employing a spongy oxide thus obtained :— 
A piece of chloride of magnesium is exposed to the 
flame of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, in contact with 
a piece of carbon. The chloride of magnesium is 
rapidly decomposed, leaving the spongy oxide, which 
gives the light in question: or by simply replacing 
the chloride With the carbonate of magnesia of com- 
merce the same effect can be produced. 


Guywery oN Boarp THE Scorpion. — The iron 
corvette Scorpion, 4, double-turreted, has just com- 
pleted her gunnery experiments in St. Helen’s Roads. 
The guns in her turrets havé been. fired with 82 deg. 
training forward—within 8 deg. of her line of keel. 
The result of this severe test has been just the same 
as was the result of the Royal Sovereign’s experimen- 
tal firing’s;Wooden doers, skylights, and all light wood 
fittings on deck, have more or less suffered from con- 
cussion. The engine-room skylight was unshipped 
when the guns were being fired at extreme training, 
and, somewhat strange to say, the concussion struck 
down the engine-room and started the bulkheads of 
the engineer's berth. Iron hatches, &c., similar to 
those in the Royal Sovereign, will have to be fitted to 
prevent this. The gun-carriages are found to be very 
defective; they are of wood, and were sunk in the 











ordnance screw storeship which was lost off the coast 
of Ireland when on her way from Birkenhead to 
Woolwich. ‘Theship is spoken well of on board as a 
sea-boat, but she takes water in amidships, from being 
low on deck from her water-line. Messrs. Laird 
Brothers have now two other double-turreted ships 
building at Birkenhead, which are much higher out oi 
the water than either the Scorpion or the Wivern, and 
which are estimated to realise a 13-knot sea-going 
speed. The gunsand carriages of the Scorpion are 
fitted with winches, but they are not capable of being 
worked effectually, owing to the warped and other- 
wise defective nature of the carriages. As showing 
the want of a Naval Board of Ordnance, separate 
altogether from the present United Board, it is enough 
to mention that the Scorpion has been supplied with 
rope sponges for the guns of a line-of-battle ship’s 
lower deck when the ports are kept closed, and also 
with shot-plugs for stopping shot-holes in a wooden 
ship! 

Tne Pyramips or Ecypt.—Mahmud Bey, Astro- 
nomer to the Viceroy of Egypt, has published an in- 
teresting treatise, with the view of proving their dates 
from their connection with Sirius, the “ Dogstar.” 
The late Viceroy Said Pasha ordered him to work out 
this problem. He found the exact measurement of 
the largest to be 231 metres at the base, and 146°40 
from the ground tothe apex. Hence follows that the 
sides are at an angle of 51 deg. 45 min. Mahmud 
Pasha found that the angles of the other three pyra- 
mids, near Memphis, were on an average inclination 
of 52 deg. The fact that the sides of these monu- 
ments are placed exactly true to the four quarters of 
the globe, seemed to point to some connection with 
the stars, and Mahmud Bey found Sirius sends his 
rays nearly vertically upon the south side, when pass- 
ing the meridian of Ghizeh. He then found, on cal- 
culating back the exact positions the star occupied in 
past centuries, that the rays of Sirius were exactly 
vertical to the south side of the Great Pyramid, 3300 
B.c. Sirius was dedicated to the god Sothis or Toth 
Anubis, and hence the astronomer deduces that the 
Pyramids were built about 3300 B.c.—a date nearly 
coinciding with Bunsen’s calculation, who fixes the 
reign of Cheops at thirty-four centuries before Christ. 








A Narrow Escare.—Harry Leslie, the acrobat, 
nearly met his death at the Niagara Falls on Thurs 
day afternoon, the 17th of August. He had crossed 
and recrossed the rope below the Suspension Bridge, 
and completed one-half of the second trip by crossing 
to the Canada side with a peach basket on each foot 
On returning for the last time he essayed a new feat, 
by placing a bucket of water in a tin frame on his 
head, and holding a similar bucket in each hand with 
a balance pole. On reaching the middle he slipped 
and stumbled, causing the three buckets to fall. Still 
holding to the pole, he clung to the rope, struggling 
to right himself. In a minute or two he succeeded, 
and reached the American shore with a brisk step 
amid cheers and congratulations. General Grant and 
suite were present. 

VEGETABLE TRANSFORMATION.—In the vegetable 
world, strange transformations, believed by the woods- 
man to be the work of enchantment, constantly takes 
place. To cite one instance, where a mahogany-tree 
changes into a gamboge-tree, a process the mahogany- 
chopper believes to be due to an evil spirit haunting 
the woods. The pods of the Clusia alba et rosea (one 
of the trees producing the yellow pigment known as 
gamboge), when fully matured, burst, and the seeds, 
enveloped in a thick adhesive material, descend to the 
ground like so many spiders or caterpillars, suspended 
by a fine thread-like filament. As the secds swing, 
blown about by the wind, it often happens that some 
of them are driven ‘against, and stick fast to a ma- 
hogany-tree, take root in the bark, and in the course o/ 
afew years change its entire character. The trunk of 
the mahogany-tree dies, its branches drop off, and in 
its place stands its usurper, the gamboge-tree. 

Memorasii1a or “ Wics.”—The first wig noticed 
in’ this-country was worn by Henry VIII's fool, 
Saxon; and as the actor often assumed it, Hamlet 
says, “ It offends me to the soul {to hear a robustious, 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters.” In the 
reign of Charles I., long hair had become fashionable 
at Court, and as all were not favoured with flowing 
locks, art was called in to supply the deficiencies 0: 
nature. Thus perukes were introduced, arranged tv 
flow over each shoulder and down the back, and sv 
excessive did they become in size, that ten ,heads 
would not have furnished hairfor one of them. The 
wig of Louis XIV. of France was so large that h: 
was said to rob the heads of his subjects to cover his 
own, and so great was the demand for hair in England, 
that in 1700, a young country girl received sixty 
pounds for her head of hair; and the grey locks of an 
old woman, after death, sold for fifty pounds. Atthis 


time the hair of the common domestic goat was in bigh 
request, and the whitest wigs were made of it. J'he 
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best hair for the purpose was selected from that which | such a good customer to the firm.” “My name is 
srew on the haunches, where it is longest and | not likely ‘to benefit you,” retorted the cpstomer, 
hickest. In Pennant’s time a good skin, well haired, | somewhat angrily ; “butas you are so curious to know 
was sold for a guinea, though a skin of bad hue, and | it, I'll tell you. My name is Calcraft, and you may 
so yellow as to baffle the barber's skill to bleach, did | send the things to Newgate when ready.” The 
not fetch above eighteenpence or two shillings. We | tailor’s curiosity cost him a good customer, as the 
do not know the cost of the huge cauliflower wig of | “ gentleman in black” has not been seen since. ‘The 
the great Grecian, Dr. Parr, which was always con- | best part of the story remains to be told. In despair 
veyed, when duly powdered, in a special box, to the | at the loss of a ready-money customer, the unlucky 
house where he was to be received at dinner; but we | tailor, by some means or other, discovered the domes- 
are acquainted with the fact that the charge for one | tic retreat of “ Mister” Calcraft, and on proceeding 
of these head-oppressors was sometimes forty pounds. | thereto, made the pleasant discovery that the hangman 
he stuff-gowv men as well as the wearers of silk at | was not his man. It is supposed that the “mysterious 
the bar, the judges on the bench, together with bishops | stranger” was an eccentric individual delighting in 
and archbishops, are all indebted, even now, for their | obscurity, and that he assumed the name of Calcraft 
wigs to goat's hair. as a mode of resenting impertinent curiosity. 
BARRAMORE happening to come late to the theatre, 
and having to dress for a part, was driven to the iast 
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FACETIZ. moment, when, to heighten his perplexity, the key of 

his drawers was missing. ‘‘ D——n it!” he said, “I 

‘Two passicnate lovers laugh at the world, and the | must have swallowed it.” “Never mind,” said Jack 

world laughs.at them. Bannister, coolly, ‘if you have, it will serve to open 
Juvenile Swell: “Oh! how delightful it must be to | Your chest.” 

be a dog!” Young Lady: “ Never mind, Charlie, you Ir seems the custom to pick out the curious ad- 

bave a chance to grow.” vertisements and to give them, pour rire, to the public. 





Cuere is a lady at Clifton so handsome and so | /tere is an advertisement from a Lille paper, the Echo 
proud, that she says there is only one thing in the du Yord:—“ A nurse.—A nurse with an abundance of 
world worth lookiug at, and that—a mirror, milk and an agreeable appearance desires to find em- 

ployment. A widower preferred.” 
TAKING IT COOLLY. 
Daughter: “ Papa, come hurry; they are waiting, 


plained of the price demanded for a new bonnet, 


| 
A Frencu bonnet-maker told a customer, who com- | 
‘Consider madame, it cost me three sleepless nights 

| 


merely to imagine it.” for you!” 
PuILOSOPHERS say that shutting the eyes makes the ; Papa: “ Well, if they are waiting, there's no need 
: ? ¢ ; -_ ‘ - " 
sense of hearing more acute. A wag suggests that | of my hurrying—this warm weather! 
this accounts for many closed eyes that are seen in Louris NAPoveon was accustomed when President, 
our churches every Sunday. to dine with his Ministers in turn ; and it was a popu- 


A Comparison.—‘ What is a system?” asked a'| lar joke that he regularly changed his Ministry after 
young lady of a man of letters. “ It is,” ‘replicd the'] he had dined with them all. 
scholar, “a faggot of ideas, well arfauged, and neatly “ THe most luxurious smoker I ever kaew,” says an 
bou: d together.” imaginative friend, “was a young Transylvanian, 
A Lavy about to marry was warned that her in- | Who told me that his servant always inserted a lighted 
tended, although a good man was very eccentric. | Pipe into his mouth the first thing in the egrene, 4 
Vell,” she said, “if he is yery unlike other men, he | #24 he smoked it before he awoke. ‘It is so pleasant, 
is more likely to be a good husband.” he observed, ‘to have the proper taste restored 'to 
one’s mouth before one is sensible even of its want.’ ” 
“Mamma,” said a little fellow whose mother had 
forbade him drawing horses and ships on the 
mahogany sideboard with a sharp nail—* Mamma, 
this ain’t a nice house. At Peter Sicket’s, we can cut 
the sofa, and pull out the hair, and ride the shovel 
and tongs over the carpet: but here we can’t get any 
Mr. Mzi1s has given £20 towards the expenses of | fun at all.” 





PAINFUL MISTAKE. 
Shovt-sighted Visitor: “ Mrs. Bouncer at home?” 
Housemaid: “ You a gentleman, sir ?” 
Visitor (startled): * Ya-ya-ya-yaas—certainly.” 
Maid: “’Costhis isthe kitchen entrance, sir—front 
door a little ’igher up.” 


Mr. Hughes’s election, Mr. Hughes having given COMPLIMENTARY. 
£20 towards the expenses of Mr. Mill's election.| Aw old clergyman, and a rather eccentric one withal, 
What is this called? whose field of labour was a town in the interior of 


Tue people of Peru are so indolent that they open | England, one Sunday, at the close of his services, 
peapods with an oyster-knife. In driving horses, they | gave notice to his congregation that in the course of 
ilways have two men to each quadruped—one to hold | the week he intended to go on a mission—to tho hea- 
the reins, and the other to cry ‘‘ whoa!” then. , y 

A wrpow lady received a present of a turkey.| ‘The members of his church were struck with alarm 
‘Who sent it?” she asked of the Irish porter. “I and sorrow at the sudden and unexpected announce- 
was told not to tell.” “Ah, I can guess,” responded | ment of the loss of their beloved pastor, and one dea- 
he lady. “ Bedad, that’s just what I con in agitation exclaimed : 

/ yen " oath EOS a eae 4 ene Sage “ Why, my dear sir, you never spoke of ‘this before. 
} What shall we do?” 


A FRENCHMAN, soliciting relief, said gravely to his “ rene “T don’ 
‘air hearer, “ Ma’amselle, I nevaire beg, but dat I oo ck th tome? anid ‘the pareun, “\T don’t expast ‘to 


have von vife vid several small family dat is growing s 
very large, and nossing to make dere bread out of but | | TEN MINUTES LESS THAN Ne Time. —The follow- 
de perspiration of my own eyebrow.” ing illustration of quick telegraphy is given by the 
, : Sunderland Herald:—“ On Friday morning a message 
pec ae er ; was despatched from St. Petersburg te Sunderland at 
Mr. Mitten: “ After all, I'm glad I didn’t marry half-past nine o'clock, Russian time, and was delivered 
Jerusha Crane, for as she is eighteen and I thirty-six, |'by the Electric Telegraph Company in Sunderland at 
you see when she is thirty-six I will be seventy-two, | twenty minutes past nine. The message, in fact, beat 
j and that will be too much difference !” time; the longitude between the two places accounting 
} Deacon Jones: “ That's so!” for the difference.” : 


“ ALKIN’ of laws,” says Pompey, “ make me tink of Tur New York Tribune's report of the animals 
what de mortal Cato, who lib most a tousand year | during the fire in Barnum’s Museum was incomplete. 
igo, once said, ‘De law is like a groun’ glass winder, | The Sua supplies the omission :—“‘ The whale did not 
dat give light enuff to light us poor mortals in de | bura up, it was swallowed by the enormous alligator ; 
dark passage of life; but it would puzzle de debble| the anaconda then swallowed the alligator; the 
himself to see troo it.’” ‘Dying Brigand’ swallowed; the ‘anaconda; aud the 

Por anumber of years past a quiet, respectable- | Zridune's reporter swallo the brigand; and then 

king man has been in the habit of periodically | the reporter perished miserably, in attempting to de- 

ling upon @ well-known West-end tailor with an | scribe bis after-dinner emotions. This may be deemed 
order for “a suit of black.” The. mysterious customer improbable; not so—stranger things are recorded ; 
would not leave his name ; but as he paid cash down | man in Philadelphia swallowed the Tribune's re- 
andacted as his ewn porter, the discreet snip wisely | P0't- 
refrained from bothering the “ unknown” with need- A Necro Lawyer 1x Mopire.—-An ex-slave ap- 
less questions. In the course of time the tailor was | peared as attorney for himself in a justice’s court in 
gathered to bis fathers, and the business fell imto the | Mobile, recently. An action was brought against 
hands of a successor who could not, or would not, so | him to recover 40 dol. for mule hire. The arimal, in 
readily bottle his curiosity. The ‘ gentleman in black” | a starved condition, had been left with the negro,,to 
made his appearance shortly afterwards, andthe usual | save it from confiscation, stipulating at the time onl 
order was booked and paid for. “ What.name, sir?” | for nominal hire. When the Union troops disappeared, 
inquired the bland proprietor. “Of no consequence,” | the owner went for his mule, and put in a claim of 
replied the “ stranger.” “I beg your pardon, sir, but | 40 dol. for hire. The negro declined to avail himself 











ft 
was brought, and the complainant having mag, hi 
averment before the justice, the defendant my ae 
offset the whole matter by citing the law, joey 
that at the time of the transaction of the business a 
white man could legaily make any contract with hin, 
he being a slave. The plaintiff was non-suiteq _ 
the darkey went on his way rejoicing. eal 
Cartas Crakk, of the Norfolk Post, tells tho fol 
lowing tough story about the weather in that city. 
“July 5—Tihe heat was so intense yesterda 
several individuals were mblted, and havo entirely 
disappeared. We watched our thermometer till it rm, 
up to some hundreds, when we frantically seizeq j; 
and doused the ‘thing’ into the water-cooler. W, 
fixed that thermometer. It was below zero in 4 
minute, and the weather gradually cooled down,” 


A curious law case came on for trial to discover 
who was the rightful owner of a well. Swearing aug 
complication were going on about: the matter to , 
lengthy extent, when the judge, astonished, exclaimed, 
“ But this is all about a little water. What cap i 
matter so very much, that you should both put your- 
self to so much trouble and expense about it?” “oy. 
sicur,” replied one of the advocates. “ drily,” “th, 
pleaders are both of them wine merchants,” Th 
value and significance were seen at once, and created 
a roar of laughter. 

Ar the Glass Blowers’ entertainment, Mr. W, R. 
Cogswell took the prize for the best conundrum ou the 
steam-engine: “Why is a steam-engine a most 
inconsistent piece. of machinery? Ans.—Because it 
will not work until supplied with steam, and then wil! 
not work till it is allowed to escape.” After the above 
was read to the audience, a disappointed candidate for 
the prize gave the following: What is the difference 
betweeu the glass steam-engine and the prize conun- 
drum? Ans.—The one you can sée through, and the 
other you cant.” The prize for the best looking 
young man in the a!l was not disposed of, as it was 
impossible to get a comtnittee of ladies to decide the 
point. 


city :— 
y that 


XOUNG, BUT ARTFUL. 
Frank; “I say, Arthur, I wish you'd go aud kis 
my sister, There she is.” 
Arthur; “All right—what for 7” 
Frank: “ Why, because then I could kiss yours."— 
unch. 


SCENE—A RAILWAY STATION. 
Railway Official (very kindly): “ Nice child that, 
ma’ain. What age may it be?” 
Delighted Mamma: “Ouly three years and two 
months.” 
Railway Official (sternly): “ Two monthis over three. 
Then I shall require a ticket for it, please.” —Punch. 
AUTHENTIC INTELLIGENCE. i 
Ir is rumoured that, on the occurrence of the next 
vacancy in the right reverend bench, a mitre will be 
conferred on Dr. Pusey. 
Mr. Bright, on his return from America, will be 
raised to the Peerage, and on the resignation of Vis- 
count Sidney, appointed Lord Chamberlain. 
The Swiss Fleet is hourly expected at Spithead. 
We are sorry to say that Hooping Cough is preva- 
lent amoug- the Grenadier Guards.— Punch. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 
Tom Lothbury (to Jack Billiter, who has “ come in” 
to a nice litile estate in Surrey, whereunto he intends re- 
tiring. and rusticating): “You'll keep. cows, I s’pose, 
and al] that sort of thing 2” 
Jack: “Oh, no, can’t bear milk!” 
Tom (who has a taste for the rural); “ Cocks avd 
hens, then ?” ) Me 
Jack: “No; hate eggs and puddings, and all that. 
Tom: ‘Nor yet sheep ?” , 
Jack: “Eh, ah! ob, yes; I'll have .a sheep, I'm 
vewy fond of kidneys for bweskfast !”—Punch. 
A SETTLER. 
First Little Boy (boasting) : “My father’s got a bal- 
cony on his house. 
Second ditto (ditto): “ Ab, but my pa has mortzage 
on his!”"—Fun. 








ExrrRaorDINARY Rescue. — Some days since 4 
gentleman. named Woodward, a resident of Maldon, 
and who is blind, was bathing in the river Blackwater, 
the tide being at the highest, while at the same time 4 
man named Perry, who was known to him, and 4 
yo man named Pearson, were bathing near. Let 
they been in the water a-few minutes, Mr. Woo - 
ward, knowing Perry was close by, called out to ass 
him where he was, but receiving no answer, and calling 
several times without success, he referred to his gate 
boy who was sitting on the bank, and finding .* 
Perry was not to be seen, immediately shouted “ 
help. Pearson soon came up, when in answer to ~ 
excited inquiry of Mr. Woodward as to whethes 
could see Perry, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, wader the wav 








I should like to know the name of one who has been} of the opportunity to pay the requested 40 dol. Suit 








straight ahead of you.” Mr. Woodward, guided by 
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tions, in search, and fortunately 
pes ES eae poor fellow, and getting 
him safely to the shore. As it happened, it was provi- 
dential that Perry was insensible, as had he had suffi- 
ient consciousness to have grappled with his preserver, 
the result might-hawe been fatal to both. It appeared 
that Perry, who can swim but. little, got out of his 
depth and being crippled and weak from a late illness, 
was unable to help himself in the least, and doubtless 
was rapidly drowning.’ He has since been severely 
ill in consequence of thi accident. It is an almost un- 
caralleled case that) a blind man should exhibit such 
presence of mind and tact as to be enabled. by verbal 
directions only to find a drowning man, ‘in so large an 
expanse of water especially, aud unaided bring him 
to shore in safety. 


STATISTICS. 

Fitersc-uPp.—England began the present century 
with four acres of. land for every person within her 
borders, When the'century was half through, there 
was but two acres per inhabitant; ana now we are 
upon @ descending scale of fractions. between two 
acres and one acre to each person. | Twenty years 
ago there were in England (including Wales) 2°21 
acres to every person in the kingdota; ten years ago 
only 1°96 acre; four years ago (at the census) only 
186 acre, Atthese three,periods—twenty years since, 
ten years since, and four years since—the 11 divisions 
of the kingdom’ contained respectively’ the following 
acreage for each’ inhabitant of the division; —The me- 
ropolis, 0°36, 0°30, 0°28; the south-eastern division, 
2:52, 2°34, 2°20 ; the south-western, 2°82, 2°74, 2°72 ; 
the eastern, 2°98, 2°85, 2°81; the south-midland, 2:69, 
9-53, 2°47; the west-midland, 1°91, 1°69, 1°59; the 
Welsh, 4°63, 4:18, 3°97;. the north-midland, 3°04, 
9-83, 2°75; the north-western (Lancashire and Che- 
shire), “88, ‘74°68; the Yorkshire, 2°17, 192, 1°81; 
the northern counties, 3°89, 3°29, 3°03. The estimates 
of the population of England in the middle of the year 
1865, gives 1:78 acre to,each person. _ In Scotland the 
tide of life: rises:more slowly; and tliere are still six 
acres to every head of population. 

MiveraL Statistics For 1864.—The statistical 
tables of the:produce of the mines of the United King- 
dom during the past ‘year have been lately published, 
having been prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S. It appears that) during 1864, 
3,268 colliers in »Great Britain and Ireland produced 
92,787;873: tons of coal, Of this quantity, 8,800,420 
tons were exported, being an increase of 525,208 tons 
over the exportations of the. preceding year.. There 
were 2,351,342 tons brought. to. London in 1864, and 
1,786,713 tous in ' 1863. 10,064;890 tons of iron’ ore 
were produced from the mines of this country, and 
there were imported 75,194 additional tons. The 
total quantity fed 612 blast furnaces, which produced 
4,767,951 tons of pig iron. There were exported 
465,951 tons, and the rest was worked up at 127 iron 
works, where 6,262 puddling furnaces were in, action, 
and 718 rolling mills. The 192 mines in the south- 
west of England, and the 30 distributed over other 
parts of the United Kingdom produced 214,604 tons of 
copper ore, which yielded 13,802 tons of metallic 
copper. The produce of lead ore, principally galena, 
was 94,433 tons, which yielded 91,283 tons of lead, 
and 641,088 ounces of silver. Of zinc ores, nearly all 
being the sulphide of zinc, 15,047 tons were obtained, 
producing 4,040 tons of metal. Of iron pyrites used 
in our sulphuric acid and soda works, there were pro- 
ured 94,458 tons. The tin mines produced more tin 
in 1864 than in any previous year; 15,211 tons were 
raised, which yielded 10,108 tons of metallic tin. Dur- 
ing 1864 gold was. obtained. from five mines in 
Merionethshire. These produced 2,336 tons of auri- 
ferous quartz, which yielded 2,887 ounces of gold; 
and, it is stated that, in consequence of yarious im- 
provements in amalgamation, due to Mr. W. Crookes, 
it is highly probable that the production of British 
sold will be considerably increased during the current 
year. The gross value of the foregoing mineral pro- 
lucts was $9,979,8377. 


_IrattAn BEGGAR BoYs.—Three or four unfortunate 
little Italian children were brought. up at the Marl- 
borough Street Police-court a few days ago, charged 
with begging. The magistrate said it was well known 
that numbers of these children were brought over 
here by & set of scoundrels, who’ lived upon what the 
children could obtain from the charitable. He observed 


that the profits of the must be great, or else 
they could not afford, as they did, to employ a pro- 
fessional man like Mr. Lewis to fight their battles. 
He considered the traffic such a public evil and to be 
- Vile that he would do all he could to abate it, and 
; € would send every one heought before him to prison 
°r a month, which at ali events would take them off 


the streets for that period. If the boys, however, 
altered their minds, and wished to go back to their 
own country, he would alter his decision. There were 
no less than twenty of those rascals, the padrones, in 
court, watching the cases. It transpired that one. 
woman kept fourteen’or fifteen of these little childrenn 
If they did not bring home what money she expected 
as the result of their day’s begging, she would not 
let them in, and they had to sleep in the streets all 


snight. 





MY .FOREST-HOME. 


My forest home is a ‘fairy place, 
"Mid beauty grand and wild; 
And softly there with witching grace 
Stir zephyrs cool and mild, 
There lofty trees with leafy crests 
Do wave their branches free, 
While birds on wing or mossy nests 
Trill forth sweet songs of glee. 
Then come to my forest-home, 
Come, come away ; 
Where the sweet wild-flowers bloom, 
And the cool fresh breezs play. 


The skies above are bright and blue, 
And smile serenely e’er. 
And golden sunbeams wander through, 
Or softly linger there; , 
Near by, a silvery, glassy brook 
Doth gayly, gladly glide; 
While coyly‘in each grassy nook 
The fairy shadows hide. 
Then come to my forest-home, 
Come, come away ; 
Where the sweet: wild-flowers bloom, 
And the cool fresh breezes play. 


There earnest hearts you'll ever find, 
Who're faithful and sincere: 
Whose gentle smiles and friendship kind 
Thy heart with love shall ¢heer ; 
The happy hours will swiftly fly 
On merry dancing feet, 
And not a tear, and not a sigh 
E’er dim our sweet retreat. 
Then come to my forest-home, 
Come, come away ; 
Where the sweet wild-flowers bloom. 
And cool fresh breezes play. 
J.B. M. 


GEMS. 


Beauty, like lightning, appears and strikes at the 
same instant. 

AGE is venerable in man, and would be in a woman 
—if she ever became old. 

Tue Apvayraces or Srxncive.—Singing is a 
great institution. It oils the wheels of care, supplies 
the place of sunshine. A man who sings has a good 
heart under his shirt front. ‘Such a man not only 
works more willingly, but he works more constantly. 
A singing cobbler will earn as much money again as 
a cobbler who gives. way to low spirits and indiges- 
tion. A vicious man never sings. The man who 
attacks singing throws a stone at hilarity, and would, 
if he could, rob June of its roses, or August of its 
meadow larks. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


Swiss Mope or Srewimc a Lec or Lams.— 
Dredge the joint well with flour; lay it in a clean 
stewpan with half-a-pound of the best fresh butter, 
cover it down close, and let it simmer for an hour 
over @ very slow fire. Then introduce into the pan 
with the meat two large lettuces, cut up fine, with 
two fresh cucumbers, sliced, with the. rinds left on. 
Let these simmer for another hour over a similar 
fire, with pepper and salt, and a little mace. Before 
taking your joint up, place in the stewpan a scorched 
onion, ** entire,” to impart to it a flavour of that vege- 
table. When done, remove thé meat into a deep dish, 
pouring the liquor over it. 


;. ConpenseD Mitx.—We have been shown a speci- 
men. of condensed milk, prepared by the American 
Condensed Milk Company. The process by which 
this article is prepared is simple, and differing from 
those heretofore in use. The milk is evaporated, at a 
temperature of 120° Fahr., in vacuum receivers, this 
moderate heat not altering the character of the milk, 
nor carrying off any of its nutritive qualities, as is 
said to be the case with processes where a greater heat 
is employed. The condensed milk before us bears, 
‘aceording to the proprietor’s statement, four parts of 
water to one of the condensed fluid, in order to pro- 





duce the best quality of milk usually sold. We placed 


with it six parts of water, however, and found the re- 
sult to be quite equal to the average of milk delivered 
in this city. A basin of bread and milk, the milk boiled 
and diluted at the latter rate, was excellent. From 
careful examination we are convinced that this con- 
densed article is nothing but pure milk, and as such 
we commend it. The makers sell it very much cheaper 
than ordinary milk; it will keep sweet double as long, 
and need not be purchased every day (it is not delivered 
on Sundays), while its decreased bulk makes it much 
more convenient for handling and transportation. |i 
this new condensed milk takes the place of the at- 
tenuated fluid now doled out to this city the monopolists 
are rightly served. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Te appointment'of Earl Cowper as a Knight of 
the Order of the Garter filled the only vacancy in that 
Order. 

A LARGE number of widows and children of soldiers 
are about to be shipped to the Washington territory, 
where there are ei::shity men to one woman. 


Ir has been decided to erect a monument in Coven- 
try to the memory of the late Sir Joseph Paxton, who 
for ten years represented that city in Parliament. 


Dersy’ Races, 1866.—The Marquis of Hastinzs, 
Lord Rendlesham, and Lord Stanhope, have accepted 
the stewardship of this meeting for next year. 


Count Cartes Crvituecart pe Harrancovir, 
General of Cavalry, the oldest officer of the Austrian 
army, has just died at Baden at the age of one hundrel 
years. 

Tie oldest: of the ladies of the Russian Court, 
Countess Maria Rasumowski, died at St. Petersburg 
ou the 21st ult. She was born in 1772, and was Maid 
of Honour to Catherine JI. 

OrpeERs and decorations are pouring in on the 
Czarewitch. The latest gift of that kind was the 
Order of the Tower and the Sword from the King of 
Portugal. 


Jupce Hatreurton—“ Sam. Slick,”—died on Sun- 
day, Aug. 27th, at Gordon House, Isleworth, aged 
sixty-eight years. He was formerly M.P. for Laun- 
ceston. 


Ir has been calculated that the number of separate 
estates in England at the present time is not more 
than one-third of the number existing a hundred 
years ago. 

EXERCISING TIE MusciEs.—It is a well-established 
fact in physiology that the muscles can only be in- 
creased in size and strength by exercising them. In 
fact, if they are not exercised they will wither away, 
and lose what strength they already possess. 


Tue Cuter or Skve.—If you want to see a chief 
now-a-days, you must go to London for him. Ay, 
sir, Dun Kenneth’s prophecy has come to pass: “In 
the days of Norman, son of the third Norman, there 
will be a noise in the doors of the people, and wailing 
in the house of the widow; and Macleud will not 
have so many gentlemen of his name as will row a 
five-oared boat around the Maidens!” ‘I'he prophecy 
has come to pass, and the Tables are no longer Mac- 
leod’s—at least one of them is not.—A Summer in 
Skye. By Alexander Snrith. 


Sratistics.—A curious calculation has been made 
lately by a savant, well known in Paris for his pecu- 
liar antipathy to the fly. He collected three thousand 
flies in a room measuring two cubic metres; on the 
floor he spread a pounded loaf of sugar. At the end 
of four days he went in to investigate the result of his 
experiment. There remained a teaspoonful of sugar. 
This statistician therefore calculates that, sugar being 
at the rate of thirteen cents. a pound, a fly costs the 
country twenty cents. from its birth to its demise— 
that is, if fed on loaf-sugar. 


A Curious Trise.—A curious story is told in the 
Archives: Médicales of the French marine. In 1849 a 
Portuguese trader, named Da Souza, died at Wildah, 
in Dahomey. He had — a large fortune as a 
slave-dealer; and having lived according to the fashions 
of his adopted country, left a hundred children. 
Jealous uf the growth of a race of half breeds among 
his people, the: King of Dahomey compelled the family 
of Da Souza to reside in # particular locality, and pro- 
hibited them from marrying except among themselves. 
This order has been rigorously carried out, and in 1863 


‘notice was taken of the children of the third genera- 
|tion. The colour of their skin was rapidly becoming 


a deep black, although they preserved some of the 
European features of their progenitor, old Da Souza. 
It is asserted that no members of this family have been 
deaf or dumb, blind, idiotic, or rickety; but, on the 
other hand they are continually declining in numbers, 
and before long it is probable there will not be a single 
survivor. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gerorce.—Certainly the bankruptcy of your master dis- 
solves the apprenticeship. 

W. Joxrs.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the lines, which are declined with thanks. 

Harry Gorpoy.—Both requests shall be complied with, 
when we shall have been enabled to do so. 

Rost. Orr.—The handwriting is very good; and is highly 

reditable to so youthful a penman. 

Jane Y.—We gave in No. 124,a recipe for rendering the 
‘omplexion fair. The handwritingis only moderately good. 

F. D.—In case of non-performance of contract to purchase, 
the deposit made by the intending purchaser would be for- 
feited 

A Poor Wivow.—There is a pepee's Home for Females, 
at 17a, Marylebone Road; and a Cripple’s Home Depd: at 
33, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

A. Kempr.—You should add the word “Bucks” to the 
address, because itis always necessary to address a letter 
fully 

[x1ox.—A somewhat similar question as to the legality of 
the marriage of cousins was answered in the affirmative last 
week 

Taorne.—When an apprentice misconducts himself it is 
juite within the power of his master to make a reduction in 
his wages. 

C. H—The term '“Solent water” is the equivalent to 
‘Solent river”—* water,” in its original sense being synony- 
mous with river. 

Unaaprr Motner.—The marriage with the Italian being 
july performed according to the English rites is perfectly 
legal 

F. H. S.—A good method of working up English composi- 
tion is to study the style of our best classics, both historians 
und essayists. 

Ssowprop.—A very suitable birthday present would be a 
volume (or the published set of volumes) of Tuz Loxpow 
Reaver ; the price is 4s. 6d. per volume. 

P. A. E—You have, we fear, n0 remedy; as in general, 
where an auctioneer has made away with property deposited 
with him and become bankrupt, the loss falls upon the 
vender 

T. Brown.—It is not necessary thateither a ship's steward 
or under steward should be seamen ; it is only requisite that 
they should be able to discharge their own duties in the 
cabins. You must apply to a shipping agent or shipowner. 

Connie H., who is in her eighteenth year, rather tall, with 
light brown hair and dark eyes, desires to correspond matri- 
monially with a gentlenran, who is in a respectable position, 
and is tall and gentlemanly in manners and appearance. 

Potty.—If you cannot obtain club moss at a herbalist’s, 
you can procure it at any chemist’s by asking for lycopo- 
lium, its scientific name. The colour of the hair is very 
lark brown. 

G! Writtmams.— You have not stated for what branch of the 
Excise you desire to have the subjects of examination given. 
Che subjects in which candidates for the appointment of 
gaugers must be examined, are stated in No. 124. 

G. K. L—The general rule is that goods and personal 
effects (with a few exceptions) found upon the premises, 
whether the property of the tenant or @ lodger, may be dis- 
trained for rent 

Marron Drtmuonv.—“ What everybody says must be 
true,” and therefore if every one considers you to be pretty, 
why uot take it for granted that you are? The handwrit- 
ing is susceptible of improvement. 

Artist.—The guarantee afforded by the sanction of 
Government to all Art Unions is indispensable. It will 
obviate the inference of there being any unfairness in the 
matter 

Josera A—We must beg to decline the verses entitled 

My Early Home.” As, however, our opinion is requested 
as to their merits, we may remark that they contain some 
very amiable and natural sentiments. 

T. R.—A distress cannot be made after the rent has been 
tendered ; but theamount so tendered must include all arrears, 
snd be unconditional; and although it-was made on a Sun- 
day, it would be a legal tender. + 

Sapty TorMENTED,—We can 
get rid speedily of yourp 
number you will find an 
tion of all and sundry rats 
—Norfolk Howards included; .Atgim and sure remedy 
for the routing of the latter ds 0 Suspend a small bag of 

amphor to the bed, just overtead.  ~ & y 

Tremptation.—The lines ™ “which you are 
iesirous of publishing with ve our permission 
to do our only stipulation be acknow- 
ledged as from Dux Loxpoy Reaper and that we receive a 
copy 

M. A. (2nd).—We redeem our promise to supply you with 
@ reaipe for browning gun barrels, and give you a choice of 
three. (1) Aquafortis and sweet spirits of nitre,of each 
1 oz.; blue vitriol, 4 oz.; tincture of muriate of iron, 2 oz.; 
water, 1 quart; dissolve. (2.) Blue vitriol and sweet spirits 
of nitre, of each 1 0z.; water, 1 pint; as last. (3.) Butter of 
antimony and sweet oil, equal parts, mixed, to be 
lied to the iron previously warmed. The gbove fuids 


your anxiety to 


are rubbed on the barrel (previously well polished and 
cleaned off with whitening to remove the oil), allowed to re- 
main on till the next day, and then rubbed off with a 
hard brush, the process being repeated if necessary. e 
barrel is next washed in pearlash or soda water, and after- 
wards well rinsed im clean water, it is then 
with the burnisher or with a brush and beeswax. 

a coat of tough shellac varnish is applied. 

E. H—The model house exhibited for Prince Albert at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, now stands in Kennington Park, 
where it is used as a residence for the head gardener and a 
storehouse for plants, &c. ‘The exact site where it stood in 
Hyde Park is not now distinguishable. : 

R. G.—The educational requireménts nécessary for o 
clerkship in the Public Works Office, Ireland, are handwrit- 
ing and oo copying, arithmetic (including vulgar 
and decimal fractions), Buglish composition, précis, and geo- 
graphy of the British Islands. - ; 

A Surrerer.—A mixture for a bad cough maybe made 
thus :—Solution of acetate of ammonia, two ounces; ipeca- 
cuanha wine, two drachms; solution of muriatefof morphine, 
half a drachm; treacle, four drachms; in eight otinces of 
water, and take two tablespoonfuls three times a day. 


LOVE'S COMPLAINT. 
(For Music.) 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
My heart is fainting for thee, love ; 
I pour out ve f sighs ‘neath the starlit skies, 
Like the wail of the mateless dove. 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me, love? 
Oh, when wilt thou coms to me? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
For the song of the linnet is done— 
And the flowers fold up their eyes of gold— 
And the summer is come and gone. 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me, love? 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 

For the snow on an Alpine*brow, 

And the primrose pele in the coupled vale, 

Were never more pure than art thou. : 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me, love ? 

Oh, when wilt thou cometo me ? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
Oh, come with the rose on thy cheek! 
With thy braided hair, and thy beauty rare, 
And thy sweet voice, soft and meek. 
Ob; when wilt thou come to me, love? 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee! 
Thou pulse of my heart! my life! 
Thou art come, mine own! and now on thy throne, 
Shalt thou reign as my queen, my wife! 
For oh, thou art come, my own sweet love! 
Sweet love, thou are come to me! 
c. J. 


J. M. B., who is twenty-two years of age, a commercial 
traveller, in receipt of £150 a yéar, would like to correspond 
matrimonially and ex cartes with some young 
lady, of medium height, fair complexion, who has a good 
temper, and can play well on the piano. 

Emity Cerrro, who is nineteen years of age, with jhazel 
eyes and brown hair, red good-looking and prepos- 
sessing, is also perfectly domesticated and not at all extra- 
vagant, is very desirous of meeting with a suitable partner 
for life, with whom she would willingly open a matrimonial 
correspondence. 

Heres and Hermra—the first petite, and fair, having blue 
eyes and good figure; the second dark, with merry hazel 
eyes—would much like to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
change cartes with two gentlemen about their own 
which is twenty-one. Good looks not so desirable as intelli” 
gence and spirit. 

Mimt Craremonr thinks it time to be “engaged.” Is 
nineteen years of age, and 5 ft. 5in.in height, has dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, very fair complexion, a very good figure, and 
considered altogether nice-looking. The gentleman should 
be good-looking, rather tall, respectable, steady, and fond of 
home. “DM. C.” is expecting a small fortune. 

ImpatTience.— We fearwecannot comply with > Seng wish and 
give you a good and certain cure forthe gout. The following 
mixture, however, is recommended :— Wine of colchicum, one 
ounce; spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce; iodine of po- 
tassium, two scruples; distilled water, two ounces. Get a 
chemist to compound this for you, and take a teaspoonful in 
camomile tea two or three times a day. 

R. C. C. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with a 
young lady with means. Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 
8 in. in height, of dark complexion, with dark hair. Is well 
to do, having a business in Wales clearing him £500 a year, 
and with good expectations besides; would prefer a lady 
with dark complexion and black hair, and who is domesti- 
cated and well educa 

Auice L. and Lirure L., cousins, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, who must be tall and good-lookin, 
and of good birth. “ Alice L.""isseventeen years of age, tall 
has dark blue eyes, and dark »rown hair, and possesses an 
income of £500 a year. “ Lillie L.” is a tall, cheerful, and 
handsome blonde, just eighteen years of ,age, has received 
a good education, and possesses an income of £500 a 
year. 

J. H—The Great Eastern remains the largest ship on the 
register, and is likely to continue so. The next largest is 
the Scotia paddlewheel steamer, of the Cunard line; she is 
3,871 tons. The Quéen is 3,801 tons. After the Fire 
Queen comes the Adriatic, owned by the Galway Company, 
and built in the United States; this ship ia 3,670 tons, and, 
her engines are of 1,400 horse-power. The Great Britain, 
therefore, of 3,509 tons, now stands fifth on the register in 
point of tonnage. 

Morse Star writes a matrimonial notification which we 
do not see how any bachelor with @ heart in his bosom can 
resist. Here it is:—‘ I will give a slight description of my~' 
self. [am nineteen years of age, rather tall and stout, with 
@ profusion of glittering gold hair, deep violet eyes, very fair 
complexion, and a g ‘ d play upon 


od a 
polished’either’ 


considered highly accomplished by my friends. | q: 

totid of domestic lite, snd have -« loving oe 
offer, ,I should prefer a gentleman very dark, not more than 
PAE mete’ and not less than,five-and-twenty.” «yo... 
ing Star” possess £500 when of age. 


Goop Farrs, who is twenty-seven zeere of age, 
good-looking, of thorough business ts, having 
ably furnished home, £150 annum Me, and £399 
with. @ view to.matrimony, to con 
lady, of business habits 
a 


CanpipatE.—The first step p tory to becoming g can. 
didate for a Civil Service caoiniandat is to forward oan 
Commissioners & certificate of birth. This certificate may by 
obtained at Somerset House, or from the superintenden; 
registrar of the district in which you were born. Every can. 
didate “not oo this ‘certificate must certify the data 
of his birth by a statutory declaration, in'the form prescribed 
by the Act of 5 & 6 Will. [V., c. 62. 


Communications RE@kIVED:— 


Mr. G. C. Micxtewricut and Mr. Keocn present their 
compliments to “Annie” and * Emma,” and will be happy, 
with a matrimonial view, to exchange cartes de visite. 

W. H. G., who. is @ middle-aged widower, in business, 
without ¢hildren, wishes to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with “ H. B.” (the widow). Is 5 ft. 10 in, in 
height, with dark hair, eyes, whiskers and moustache, 

“A. J., whois twenty-four years of age, has dark hair and 
eyes, and is thoroughly dom: , would like, with a view 
to matrimony, to receive the carte de visite of ‘‘ Madeline” in 
exchange for own. 

Cuasces L, would like to correspond witb “ Alice” with an 
ultimate view to a matrimonial en ent. twenty-one 


gagem 
Ler age, 5 ft. $ in. in height, fair, and considered very 
00) Y —1e 


Ove wuo 1s Treep.or Sreie Lire will,be happy to open 
‘@ matrimonial communication and exchange cartes with 
“ Alice... Is twenty-eight years of age, of fair complexion, 
and is in of a sum of money. 

TurToR would be happy to correspond with “Anna H., or 
exchange cartes. Is twenty-seven years of age, of medium 
height, considered good-l , and ig sure he would make 
a kind husband to a “loving little wife.” 

J. B. begs to offer himself for the acceptance of “ M. i.” 
Is thirty-two years of , and dark, has an income of £20) 
per annum, and will be y to open @ matrimonial corre- 
spondence forthwith. 

Encuisa Gren thinks she would suit “C. H. 0." as a wife. 
Is just twenty-one years of age, tall, slight, and considered 
avery good figure, has datk brown carly hair, large grey 
eyes, and neither fair nor dark ; is very affectionate, domes- 
ticated and respectably connected. 

J. W. wishes to co: md matrimonially and exchanzs 
cartes with “ Madeline.” Is twenty-three years of age, 5 [: 
8 im. in height, has dark hair and grey eyes, has a pleasing 
disposition, is very respectably connected, and has an annuai 
income of about £400 from his own manufactory. 

Witt offers himself as a candidate for the hand and 
heartof“A.J.M." Is twenty years of age, tall, with ligh: 
hair and complexion, and very cheerful in disposition, con- 
sidered good-looking, and holds a good position ina lawyer's 
office. An exchange of cartes de visite desirable as a pre- 
liminary. 

Lucr would. like to eorrespond matrimonially with 
“Selden Graham,” with whom she is prepared to exchange 
cartes. Is nineteen years of age, very domesticated, and of 
a loving and affectionate disposition ; of medium height, with 
dark hair and eyes, is a Protestant, and the daughter of a 
very re: table tradesman. 

Rorn been attracted by “C. H. 0.’s,” matrimonia! 
notification, and would like to exchange cartes. Is twenty- 
one years of age, and has brown hair, hazel eyes,and a 

figure; is a lady by birth and education, and thinks 
“©. H. 0.” would find her liveli and affection all tha: 
could be desired. 

Awxrz thinks she would make a suitable wife for “ Incog- 
nito,” with wkom she would be py to correspond and 
exchange cartes. Is sixteen years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
and fair, with curling hair, blue eyes, and a goodcomplexion, 
is lively in disposition, and belongs to a very respectable 
family. 

Harry G. would be extremely happy to conduct “Emme- 
line’ to the hymeneal altar. Is twenty-five years of age, 
of dark complexion, and has a business bringing in £700 per 
annum, besides possessing a smal! priyate income. “ Harry 
G.” will gladly forward his carte de visite, and will be most 

for ‘ Emmeline” to thoroughly satisfy herself as to 
his respectability and means. - LF 

Mazie believes herself possessed of all the wifely qualities 
which “C. H. 0.” can slo, and be happy to receive 
matrimonial overtures from him, “Is twenty yedrs of age, 
tall, considered good-looking, and neither fair nor dark ; has 
had @ plain English education, can play the piano very well, 
is thoroughly domesticated, and in possession of a very 
good temper and an affectionate disposition. 

Amy Moss, who = pol quite twenty years of prey 
happy to correspond and exchange cartes with “ Selde' 4 
has” Is considered very good-looking, has large blue eyes, 
brown wavy hair, an excellent temper, is perfectly adequate to 
all househgld duties, and can in addition “ mind her own bus!- 
ness ;” by which, we suppose, “ Amy” means to imply tha: 
she is not given to gossiping—‘“an excellent quality 1 
woman.” 
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RADEN'’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
e free to all England.—_ ALEXANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 
—_—_—— 


TY GIVE MORE?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
' n, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO's, 
Original Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. « Established 


|A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
\  BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
upplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
sks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
0., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


Bridge, 8.E. 


VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener vbtained-a prize at the Exhibition of 
862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
415s, to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
ivate and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
pparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
poms, 83 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
ining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7lb. Tins, 5s.; 
FA 141d. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Tb. tins, 18s. 8d. each. 
Dne ounce sample sent post free on receipt of ‘two 
amps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and. Arrowroot 
erchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, Uondon.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
dies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
hade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
hiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
nd 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
lightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
mps. Ross's TorLer MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
lolborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
he Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 

Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
tliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
ood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, fn case, 4s. 6d. 
enuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
ost free —FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
oultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
operties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
ith which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
ticle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
d strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
ually adapted for invalids and general consumers,— 
8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
y English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
e Prize Medal, 1862. 


|JOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
untry may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
ency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
s the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
“ly is dispelled by general purification of the 
bod, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
us the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
mitiog, cramps, and straining pews the elements 
Lew strength.’ Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
and can be confidently relied 
a y have immediately given rise to 
tte oats i wels, these pills sooth the irri- 
‘ e8 an 
Apreeg repress the excessive excitability 






































nm hon NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, t Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 8d.; Out, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
: per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depdt, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct-from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
oot bottle, 3s. 2d. . Club Port, 36s. ; sample botile, 
2 . 














OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 








} 1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 


6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s, Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
gne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
oamellet. Best London 








Cham 
splendid Brandy cannot be 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan‘s 
LL Whisky. 


M* HARTRY, a a oe ray by a new Pro- 

cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. — 











—The numerous advantages, such as comfi purity 
peonony and freedom from 


ox EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
l pain, obtainabl 
Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
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IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
threatens the whole of Great Britain and , Ire- 

and. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy 5 or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceasoil lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 

entrants. will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnalincomeexceeds ... ... «. £201,000 
The Assurance’ Fund safely invested, is 

over ... Sivas, 060 sneke. .« 
The New Policies in the last year were 

eee eee 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

SUID Shc © Sas". 00s? ose 000. eee 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., andthe Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
morigages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
ny’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
olders. ‘The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
age with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
ectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, te 
suit cy pra ine — el i ae 

Apply to the Managing 
Company, Ne. 32, Charing Cress, 8.W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Giorcr.—Certainly the bankruptcy of your master dis- 
solves the apprenticeship. 

W. Jones. —We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the lines, which are declined with thanks. 

Harry Gorpoy.—Both requests shall be complied with, 
when we shal] have been enabled to do so. 

Rost. Orr.—The handwriting is very good; and is highly 
reditable to so youthful a penman. 

Jane Y.—We gave in No. 124,a recipe for rendering the 
omplexion fair. The handwritingis only moderately good. 

fF. D —In case of non-performance of contract to purchase, 
the deposit made by the intending purchaser would be for- 
feited 

A Poor Wipow.—There is a Cripple’s Home for Females. 
at 17a, Marylebone Road; anda Cripple’'s Home Depo: at 
33, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

A. Kempz.—You sbould add the word “Bucks” to the 
address, because itis always necessary to address a letter 
fully 

(x1on.—-A somewhat similar question as to the legality of 
the marriage of cousins was answered in the affirmative last 
week 

Taorne.—When an apprentice misconducts himself it is 
juite within the power of his master to make a reduction in 
his wages 

C. H—The term !“Solent water” is the equivalent to 

Solent river’—* water,” in its original sense being synony- 
mous with river. 

Unsarry Motner.—The marriage with the Italian being 
iuly performed according to the English rites is perfectiy 
lega 

F. H.S.—A good method of working up English composi- 
ion is to study the style of our best classics, both historians 
ind essayists. 

Ssowpvrop.—A very suitable birthday present would be a 
volume (or the published set of volumes) of Tue Lonxpow 
Reaper, the price is 4s. 6d. per volume. 

P. A. E—You have, we fear, no remedy; as in general, 
where an auctioneer has made away with property deposited 
with him and become bankrupt, the loss falls upon the 
vender 

T. Brown.—It is not necessary thateither a ship's steward 
or under steward should be seamen ; it is only requisite that 
they should be able to discharge their own duties in the 
abins. You must apply to a shipping agent or shipowner. 

Conyre H., who is in her eighteenth year, rather tall, with 
light brown hair and dark eyes, desires to correspond matri- 
monially with a gentlenran, who is in a respectabie position, 
and is tall and gentlemanly in manners and appearance. 

Pot.ty.—If you cannot obtain club moss at a herbalist's, 
you can procure it at any chemist’s by asking for lycopo- 
lium, its scientific name. The colour of the hair is very 
lark brown. 

G'! Wriittams.—You have not stated for what branch of the 
"xcise you desire to have the subjects of examination given. 
fhe subjects in which candidates for the appointment of 
zaugers must be examined, are stated in No. 124. 

G. K. L—The general rule is that goods and personal 
efiects (with a few exceptions) found upon the premises, 
whether the property of the tenant or a lodger, may be dis- 
trained for rent 

Marron Drtmuuonn.—“ What everybody says must be 
true,” and therefore if every one considers you to be pretty, 
why not take it for granted that you are? The handwrit- 
ing is susceptible of improvement. 

Artist.—The guarantee afforded by the sanction of 
Government to all Art Unions is indispensable. It will 
»bviate the inference of there being any unfairness in the 
matter 

Jostern A.—We must beg to decline the verses entitled 

My Early Home.” As, however, our opinion is requested 
as to their merits, we may remark that they contain some 
very amiable and natural sentiments. 

T. R—A distress cannot be made after the rent has been 
tendered ; buttheamcunt so tendered must include all arrears, 
snd be unconditional; and although it was made on a Sun- 
day, it would be a legal tender. 

Sapty TorMENTED,— We can understan@ your anxiety to 
get rid speedily of your plaguey little visitors; and in a recent 
number you will find an excellent recipe for the destruc- 
tion of all and sundry rats and mice, “and such small deer” 
—Norfolk Howards included. A simple and sure remedy 
for the routing of the latter is to suspend a small bag of 
imphor to the bed, just overhead. 

CrmeTation.—The lines entitled “Home,’which you are 
lesirous of publishing with music, ar have our permission 
to do our only stipulation being that it shall be acknow- 
ledged as from Puz Lonpon Reaper and that we receive a 

opy 

M. A. (2nd).—We redeem our promise to supply you with 
& reaape tor browning gun barrels, and give you a choice of 
three. (1.) Aquafortis and sweet spirits of nitre,of each 
1 oz.; blue vitric 1,4 0z.; tincture of muriate of iron, 2 0z.; 
water, L quart; dissolve. (2.) Blue vitriol and sweet spirits 
of nitre, of each 1 0z.; water, 1 pint; as last. (3.) Butter of 
antimony and sweet oil, equal parts, mixed, to be ap- 
vlied to the iron previously warmed. The above fuids 
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are rubbed on the barrel (previously well polished and 
cleaned off with whitening to remove the oil), allowed to re- 
main on till the next day, and then rubbed off with a 
hard brush, the process being repeated if necessary. The 
barrel is next washed in pearlash or soda water, and after- 
wards well rinsed in clean water, it is then polished'either 
with the burnisher or with a brush and beeswax. Sometimes 
a coat of tough shellac varnish is applied. 

E. H.—The model house exhibited for Prince Albert at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, now stands in Kennington Park, 
where it is used as a residence for the head gardener and a 
storehouse for plants, &c. The exact site where it stood in 
Hyde Park is not now distinguishable. 

R. G.—The educational requi ts necessary for a 
clerkship in the Public Works Office, Ireland, are handwrit- 
ing and orthography, copying, arithmetic (including vulgar 
and decimal fractions), English composition, précis, and geo- 
graphy of the British Islands. 

A Surrerer.—A mixture for a bad cough may be made 
thus :—Solution of acetate of ammonia, two ounces; ipeca- 
cuapha wine, two drachms; solution of muriatefof morphine, 
half a drachm; treacle, four drachms; in eight otinces of 
water, and take two tablespoonfuls three times a day. 





LOVE'S COMPLAINT. 
(For Music.) 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
My heart is fainting for thee, love ; 
I pour out my sighs ‘neath the starlit skies, 
Like the wai! of the mateless dove. 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me, love? 
Oh, when wilt thou coms to me? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
For the song of the linnet is done— 
And the flowers fold up their eyes of gold— 
And the summer is come and gone. 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me, love ? 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
For the snow on an Alpine*brow, 
And the primrose pale in the dappled vale, 
Were never more pure than art thou. 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me, love? 
Ob, when wilt thou come to me ? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee; 
Oh, come with the rose on thy cheek! 
With thy braided hair, and thy beauty rare, 
And thy sweet voice, soft and meek. 
Oh; when wilt thou come to me, love ? 
Oh, when wilt thou come to me? 


My heart is fainting, love, for thee! 
Thou pulse of my heart! my life! 
Thou art come, mine own! and now on thy throne, 
Shalt thou reign as my queen, my wife! 
For oh, thou art come, my own sweet love! 
Sweet love, thou are come to me! 
C. J. 


J. M. B., who is twenty-two years of age, a commercial 
traveller, in receipt of £150 a year, would like to correspond 
matrimonially and exchange cartes with some young 
lady, of medium height, fair complexion, who has a good 
temper, and can play well on the piano. 

Emity Cerito, who is nineteen years of age, with jhazel 
eyes and brown hair, considered good-looking and prepos- 
sessing, is also perfectly domesticated and not at all extra- 
vagant, is very desirous of meeting with a suitable partner 
for life, with whom she would willingly open a matrimonial 
correspondence. 

Hevtey and Hermia—the first petite, and fair, having blue 
eyes and good figure; the second dark, with merry hazel 
eyes—would much like to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
change cartes with two gentlemen about their own age, 
which is twenty-one. Good looks not so desirable as intelli- 
gence and spirit. 

Mim: Cxiaremont thinks it time to be “engaged.” Is 
nineteen years of age, and 5 ft. 5in. in height, has dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, very fair complexion, a very good figure, and 
considered altogether nice-looking. The gentleman should 
be good-looking, rather tall, respectable, steady, and fond of 
home. “M. C.” is expecting a small fortune. 

ImpaTiENcr.— We fear we cannot comply with your wish and 
give you a good and certain cure forthe gout. The following 
mixture, however, isrecommended :—W ine of colchicum, one 
ounce; spirit of nitrous ether, one ounce; iodine of po- 
tassium, two scruples; distilled water, two ounces. Get a 
chemist to compound this for you, and take a teaspoonful in 
camomile tea two or three times a day. 

R. C. C. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with a 
young lady with means. Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 
8 in. in height, of dark complexion, with dark hair. Is well 
to do, having a business in Wales clearing him £500 a year, 
and with good expectations besides; would prefer a lady 
with dark complexion and black hair, and who is domesti- 
cated and well educated. 

Auice L. and Linu L., cousins, wish to correspond with 
two young gentlemen, who must be tall and good-looking, 
and of good birth. “ Alice L."isseventeen years of age, tall, 
has dark blue eyes, and dark wrown hair, and possesses an 
income of £500 a year. “ Lillie L.” is a tall, cheerful, and 
handsome blonde, just eighteen years of ,age, has received 
a good education, and also possesses an income of £500 a 
year. 

J. H—The Great Eastern remains the largest ship on the 
register, and is likely to continue so. The next largest is 
the Scotia paddlewheel steamer, of the Cunard line; she is 
3,871 tons. The Fire Queen is 3,801 tons. After the Fire 
Queen comes the Adriatic, owned by the Galway Company, 
and buiit in the United States; this ship is 3,670 tons, and 
her engines are of 1,400 horse-power. The Great Britain, 
therefore, of 3,509 tons, now stands fifth on the register in 
point of tonnage. 

Morne Star writes a matrimonial notification which we 
do not see how any bachelor with a heart in his bosom can 
resist. Here it is:—‘I will give a slight description of my- 
self. Lam nineteen years of age, rather tall and stout, with 
& profusion of glittering gold hair, deep violet eyes, very fair 





complexion, and a good-§gure. nd play upon 
the pianoforte and harp; 06 tly, and am 


———— 
considered highly accomplished by my friends. [ am pas 
sionately fond of domestic life, Ve -&@ loving hear: t 
offer. I should prefer a gentleman very dark, not more eg 
five-and-thirty, and not less than,five-and-twenty.” « Mars. 
ing Star” will possess £500 when of age. <a 


Goop Farra, who is twenty-seven years of age, tolerg}), 
good-looking, of thorough business habits, having a comtoy. 
ably furnished home, £150 ae annum income, and £3, 
banking account, wishes, with a view to matrimony, to 95 
respond with a domesticated young lady, of business habit; 
and a cheerful disposition, witha similar amount at her con. 
mand. (References and cartes to be exchanged ; and prejoy. 
ence given to a pianiste and lover of music.) ; 


Canpipat8.—The first step preparatory to becoming a can. 
didate for a Civil Service appointment is to forward to ¢). 
Commissioners a certificate of birth. This certiticate may bs 
obtained at Somerset House, or from the superintenden; 
registrar of the district in which you were born. Every can. 
didate not producing this certificate must certify the data 
of his birth by a statutory declaration, in'the form preserjpay 
by the Act of 5 & 6 Will. IV., c. 62. 


Communications RECEIVED: — 


Mr. G. C. Micxtewricut and Mr. Keocn present thoi 
compliments to “ Annie” and * Emma,” and will be happy 
with a matrimonial view, to exchange cartes de visite, 

W. H. G., who is a middle-aged widower, in business, 
without children, wishes to correspond matrimonially ani 
exchange cartes with “ H. B.” (the widow). Is 5 ft. 10 in. iy 
height, with dark hair, eyes, whiskers and moustache. 

‘A. J., whois twenty-four years of age, has dark hair and 
eyes, and is thoroughly domesticated, would like, with a view 
to matrimony, to receive the carte de visite of “Madeline” jy 
exchange for his own. 

Cuanrtes IL. would like to correspond with “ Alice” with an 
ultimate view to a matrimonial engagement. Is twenty-ona 
years of age, 5 ft. 8in. in height, fair, and considered yery 
good-looking. . 

Ose wuHo 1s Trrep.or Sixeie Lire will be happy to op-n 
a matrimonial communication and exchange cartes with 
“ Alice.” Is twenty-eight years of age, of fair complexion 
and is in possession of a sum of money. 

TvuToR would be happy to correspond with “Anna H., o: 
exchange cartes. Is twenty-seven years of age, of medium 
height, considered good-looking, and is sure he would make 
a kind husband to a “loving little wife.” 

J. B. begs to offer himself for the acceptance of “ M. M’ 
Is thirty-two years of age, and dark, has an income of £2») 
per annum, and will be happy to open a matrimonial corre- 
spondence forthwit 

EncuisH Gig thinks she would suit “ C. H. 0." as a wife 
Is just twenty-one years of age, tall, slight, and consiered 
avery good figure, has dark brown curly hair, large grey 
eyes, and neither fair nor dark ; is very affectionate, domes- 
ticated and resp bly cc ted 

J. W. wishes to correspond matrimonially and exchanzs 
cartes with “ Madeline.” Is twenty-three years of age 
8 in. in height, has dark hair and grey eyes, has a pleasing 

lisposition, is very resp bl ted, and has an anuuai 
income of about £400 from his own manufactory. 

Witte offers himself as a candidate for the hand and 
heartof *A.J.M.” Is twenty years of age, tall, with ligh: 
hair and complexion, and very cheerful in disposition, con- 
sidered good-looking, and holds a good position ina lawyers 
office. An exchange of cartes de visite desirable as a pre- 
liminary. 

Lucy would like to correspond matrimonially with 
“Selden Graham,” with whom she is prepared to exchange 
cartes. Is nineteen years of age, very domesticated, and of 
a loving and affectionate disposition ; of medium height, with 
dark hair and eyes, is a Protestant, and the daughter of a 
very r table trad n 

Rurn has been attracted by “C. H. O.'s,” matrimonia! 
notification, and would like to exchange cartes. Is tweuty- 
one years of age, and has brown hair, hazel eyes, and a 
good figure; is a lady by birth and education, and thinks 
“C. H. 0.” would find her liveliness and affection all tha: 
could be desired. 

Annre thinks she would make a suitable wife for “ Incog- 
nito,” with wkom she would be happy to correspond ant 
exchange cartes. Is sixteen years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
and fair, with curling hair, blue eyes, and a goodcomplexion, 
is lively in disposition, and belongs to a very respectable 
family. 

Harry G. would be extremely happy to conduct “Emme- 
line’ to the hymeneal altar. [s twenty-five years of age, 
of dark complexion, and has a business bringing in £700 per 
annum, besides possessing a smal! private income. “ Harry 
G.” will gladly forward his carte de visite, and will be mos: 
willing for “‘ Emmeline” to thoroughly satisfy herself as to 
his respectability and means. <i 

Marie believes herself possessed of all the wifely qualities 
which “C. H. 0." can desire, and will be happy to recely 
matrimonial overtures from him. Is twenty years ol age, 
tall, considered good-looking, and neither fair nor dark ; has 
had a plain English education, can play the piano very we. 
is thoroughly domesticated, and in possession of a very 
good temper and an affectionate disposition. ‘ 

Amy Moss, who is not quite twenty years of age, would be 
happy to correspond and exchange caries with “ Selden Gra- 
ham.” Is considered very good-looking, has large blue eyes 
brown wavy hair, an excellent temper, is perfectly adequate to 
all househgld duties, and can in addition “ mind her own bus!- 
ness ;’ by which, we suppose, “ Amy” means to imply that 
she is not given to gossiping—‘“an excellent quality i 
woman.” 
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——— 
EN'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
yo abundant strength ; 61b. case, 18s., car- 
e free to all England. ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
green, and mixed, are now SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 
Original Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. - Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
\  BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
applied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
asks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
0,, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 














Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
415s, to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
pparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
ooms, $3 and 84, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 19, Arthur Street West, ad- 
oining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7b. Tins, 5s. ; 
14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
Dne ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
tamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
erchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
adies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
s sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
hade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
hiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
nd 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
h. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
ightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
amps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
olborn, London. 


ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 

which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
he Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
8. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
‘liciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Yood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, fn case, 4s. 6d. 
enuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
st free—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
oultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOMOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 

The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
operties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
th which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
icle of general consumption. It is highly approved 
d strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
ually adapted for invalids and general consumers,— 
5. PRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
y English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


TOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 

tery in hot climates and diarrhea in our own 
untry may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
ency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
rs the chance of escape from a dangerous discase 
‘ only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
uly is dispelled by general purification of the 
bod, andits regenerating influence over every organ. 
bus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
muitiag, cramps, and straining include the elements 
Rew strength.’ Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
‘<3 and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
on. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
Puritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 


membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
e Intestines, 


VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
4 


























IMMEL'S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 64. 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssal’s report : ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


¢g > PRIZE MEDAI MUSTARD bears 
) their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “‘ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

) SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
_ each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


ws ES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 
(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s, Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal townsin England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
IVI “cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 





























[[EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity 


economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 


gratis on application, 


XS 


SS 27, Harley-street, 
&Xq Liverpool, 19h Duke-street ; Mee ram oe | ‘ 
; Complete Sets, 4 to 7 and 1¢@ to J* guineas, 


and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 


Cavendish-square 
3 i q 65, New-street. 





IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilitics 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and , Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 
April. 

THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds... ... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 
over .. . «» 1,446,000 





The New Policies in the last year were 


GCG, CTI occ ses cee, settee 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 
Givision WAS 2... 2s. ose ove wee eee SS 205,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 
The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture~ 
holders. ‘The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, te 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, Ne. 32, Charing Cress, 8. W._ 











THE 


“wAN ZER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





From £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being cor- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “ Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 





The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 
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Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 


ee 


management, 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and — of these results no machines whatever will compare withthem. All the known 
operations, such as running, felling, hewming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording,"are combined bere, with the additional operations of heni-stitching ana 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varicties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room, 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC 





THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Macline an instanta- 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 

It may be had on a very handsome Stand, with ly operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 
Cover, Shcriecstadesrerccieercecsccsssesescmenee £8 8 0 This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 


makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 
and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
ments of the practical Bootmaker. 


A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, 
termed by haRd ccccoscccccccssccccccccsccocscseoess 2) B® 





An excellent Mathine, on Stand complete........ 4 4 0 Price, without Stand ssccccsssssserecsrssrserenere £13 13 0 
Ar admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand completo ...scscscssceccsecsecsevere 26 15 0 
in enclosed Cabinct, complete .......0..000080e8 12 12 0 (Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 





*.* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Tlustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT GENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW; 9, HANOVH 
STREET, EDINBUEGH; 108 & 10, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
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